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TO  THE 

LIVING  AND  TJiE  DKAD 
or  hood's  TEXAS  BRIGADE,   ARMY  OF 
N0RTHER2C  VIRGINIA,  WKO.-E  DEEDS  OF  HERO- 
ISM ARE  EjIELAXONHD  UPON  THEIR  SOUTII-LAND's    HIS- 
TORY IX  LETTERS  OF  KI.OOD  AND  GuLD;  WHOSE  I  AUREL  ""REA 
OE  (tLORY  ARE  ENTV;iNED  WITH  THE  ROSES  AND  LILIES  O? 
THE  APPRECIATION  OE  A  GRATEFUL  PEOPLE — A 
PRECIOUS  HERITAGE  TO  THEIR  DESCEND- 
ANTS— THIS  voLU-^n-:  is  dedi- 
cated BY  THE 

AuTHo; 


PEEFACB. 


The  student  of  American  bistorj-  will  uotice  iliat  in  the  very 
lomidatiou  of  the  government  tbere  were  tv."0  political  pariies,  each 
struggling  for  supremacy,  the  one  advocating  that  al'  power 
must  rest  in  the  ceutral  government;  the  other  that  each  State 
was  a  sovereign  in  its  own  right  to  control  the  destinies  of  its 
own  people.  One  party  thought  the  "Union  vras  one  and  indi- 
visible," the  other,  that  States  had  a  right,  whenever  wr/.ried  of 
the  Union,  to  secede  from  the  coinpact,  by  the  consolidatea  will 
of  the  people. 

This  right  was  not  questioned,  and  had  such  strong  j^.dherents 
&s  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Jno.  C  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others,  v.^ho  were  not  considered  traitors  because  they 
openly  expressed  this  belief, 

The  sovereignty  of  a  State  was  admitted  until  the  cays  of 
Daniel  Webster,  when  he  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  United  States 
Senate  by  declaring  that  "in  the  Constitutioa  it  is  the  Tveople 
v,ho  speak  and  not  the  States." 

Slavery  had  been  introduced  into  the  colonies  first  as  an  act  of 
humanity  to  some  Africans  brought  on  a  vessel  to  Jamestown 
who  were  literally  starving  when  received  there.  When  found 
to  be  available  for  tilling  the  soil,  the  slave  trade  was  opened 
and  the  traffic  became  legitimate  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  the  Northern  States  did  not  hnd  slavery  profitable,  it  was 
gradually  abolished. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave  grew  closer  as  the  years  went 
on  in  the  South,  and  each  worked  to  the  other's  interest,  ties  being 
formed  in  the  order  of  living  and  working  which  seemed  indis- 
soluble. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  began  to  have  its  advocates  at  the 
North.  Much  discussion  about  settling  the  new  territories,  and 
allowing  slave-holders  to  retain  their  property  therein  invested, 
often  descended  from  their  ancesiors.  was  the  result.  Many  com- 
promises were  made;  the  line  oi  Mason  and  Dixon  was  estab- 
lished, the^subject  agitating  the  best  minds  of  both  rival  sectioits 
—slavery,  the  great  bone  of  contention,  that  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  abolition  party  grew  in  power  and  wealth,  violating  their 
contracts  with  their  Southern  neighbors.  Books  were  written 
which,  in  a  graphic,  imaginary  style,  depicted  the  horrors  of  our 
institutions,  and  a  great  wave  of  sentiment  overspread  the  North, 
overlooking  all  the  care  of  the  helpless,  all  the  responsibility,  ali 
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the  Clii'istisvi  educaiion  amongst  the  most  rtaned,  cultivated 
people  of  the  land,  lifiin^q-  the  race  from  the  stzie  of  savagery  from 
which  they  were  rescued  when  brought  to  the  South  ari  i'old  as 
slaves;  and  castitvg  a  stig-ma  upon  our  people  as  lost  to  sll  sense 
of  the  wants  of  coiumou  huraaniry. 

Th'is  distorting  of  the  subject,  this  denying  of  individual  rights, 
incensed  the  v.-hole  South  as  to  clearly  inJ.-ca:e  that  when  so 
much  was  misunderstood,  coupled  with  the  desire  which  animated 
their  ancestors,  that  no  otiier  than  ibe  Anglo-Saxon  race  2houid 
rule  this  laud:  that  freedom  of  the  negro  meant  universal  s-.irYra^e, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  dangerous  element  into  politics,  there 
seemed  no  other  help  for  the  evils  oi  the  land  than  to  quietly  and 
peaceabl}'  dissolve  a  Union  v.hich  had  grown  into  a  disagreeable 
relationship,  and  could  no  longer  be  continued  :n  harmouv. 

War  was  declared,  the  whole  people  rushed  to  battk;  the  South 
was  overpo'.vered,  laid  down  her  aruis.  and,  af".er  years  o:  ".trace, 
has  arisen,  pha-nix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  despair,  glowing;  v.ith 
new  life  and  energy.  This  record  has  been  written  as  a  u'.rasing 
task  to  commemorate  what  a  brigade  and  peor;le  endured  and 
sutTered  in  behalf  of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  which  goes  down  to  p-^s- 
terity  with  its  wonderful  romance,  exciting  the  admiration  of 
future  generations,  and  stamping  their  ancestors  as  heroes,  if 
unsuccessful,  as  grand  as  the  "Tenth  Legion  o"'  Csesar,''  cr  Old 
Guard  of  Xapoleon. 

The  Confederacy  is  an  ideal  conception  of  t;:e  past,  that  n.---bed 
as  a  meteor  of  scintillating  brillianc}-  across  the  world's  horizon, 
sinking  beneath  the  clouds  of  defeat  in  a  iiash  of  never-ending 
glory. 

With  great  care  the  following  record  has  been  collected  by  one 
who  was  a  resident  of  the  capital  city,  and  united  by  si:red  ties 
v.'ith  Hood's  Texas  Brigade. 

"Breathes  there  the  man  Tvith  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hatli  -;aid, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Whose  heart  has  ne'er  \vithin  him  burned 

As  home  his  footsteps  lie  hatU  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  forei<<n  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  s^o  maik.  him  -well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

Fligh  thou^fli  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  c?.n  claim; 

Despite  these  titles,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretch  conce!Ure<i  all  in  self. 

Li%'inj<  shall  forfeit  his  fair  renown, 

And  doi^bly  dying,  shah  cto  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  winch  he  sprung 

Unwept,  iinhonored,  and  unsut:g-.'' 

Hood's  Texas  Brigade  Association  was  organized  at  K-j.-Eton, 
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May  14,  1S72,  C0I.  C.  M.  Winkler.  President;  Gen.  J.  B.  Robert- 
j:o!3,  \'icc-Pre.-idLiit:;  Major  Robert  Burns,  Secretary,  which  posi- 
tion the  latter  has  held  ever  since. 

The  lamented  Col.  Thorf.  M.  Jack,  of  Galveston,  once,  at  re- 
union at  that  plac-;,  uttered  the  sentiment  of  the  eutire  State 
when  he  said: 

■"j[  the  voice  of  Texas  could  be  expresse^h  she  would  say, 
Thcbc  are  my  sons!  I  am  the  mother  of  Hood's  brigade." 

At  the  fonrth  meeting,  June  27,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Gaineb'  Farm,  v.-as  selected  as  the  time  most  appropriate  for 
ftnjinal  assembling,  and  has  thus  been  kept  ever  since. 

At  the  second  reunion,  at  Barton  Springs,  Austin,  plans  were 
inau<<urated  for  collecting  data,  looking  towards  the  publication 
of  a  history  of  the  brigade.  Gen.  J.  B.  Robertson,  in  a  glowing 
speech,  advised  every  raember  to  contribute  something  of  his 
kuov.'ledge  for  this  purpose,  saying:  "We  hope  this  will  be  done, 
as  a  History  of  Hood's  Brigade  would  make  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  volume  to  every  Texas  library."  Committees  were 
appointed,  but  very  little  was  ever  done. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  author  to  write  up  a  personal  remin- 
iscence of  life  at  Richmond  during  the  days  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  couoection  with  Hood's  Brigade.  In  hours  of  leisure,  several^ 
chapters  had  been  completed,  when,  in  1SS2,  the  publicatio;:  ot 
Texas  Prairie  Flower  was  undertaken,  and  within  the  pages  of 
this  literary  journal  first  appeared  the  articles  now  comprising 
the  Confederate  Capital  and  Hood's  Brigade. 

After  the  reunion  at  Crockett,  in  18S3,  the  Historical  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Capt.  W.  C.  Walsh  is  chairman,  placed  in  our 
h;uids  the  work  of  collecting,  arranging  and  pteparing  all  possi- 
ble information  upon  the  subject,  the  agreement  being  that  the 
whole  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee,  o;ul 
subject  to  their  approval. 

Books  of  reference  used  have  been  Pollok's  History  of  the 
War;  Stevens'  War  Between  the  States;  Advance  and  PvCtreat. 
by  General  Hood:  Jones'  Life  of  General  Lee;  Life  of  General 
Jackson;  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Governratut,  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis;  Swinton's  Army  of  the  Potomac;  I\ly's  Journal 
(Federal),  Federal  and  Confederate  Records  issued  by  Congress, 
and  Rev.  N.  A.  Davis'  work,  issued  during  the  war,  at  Rich- 
mond, "From  Texas  to  Marylatu-i;"  clippings  from  Federal  and 
Confederate  newspapers,  verbal  statements  of  members  ot  the 
brigade,  articles  'when  po.-sible  to  be  obtained,  jottings  from 
note-b©oks  and  private  letters,  have  all  been  woven  into  Vi\e. 
record,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  make  the  whoie  as  correct  as 
possible,  and  no  individual  efibrt  has  been  spared  to  accomplish 
that  end. 
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We  are  under  special  obligalicTis  to  each  i:::€raber  of  the  His- 
torical Comnnllee,  who  have  been  _]■;-:  in  all  criticism,  uri'vearied 
in  their  enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  sensitis  of  the  weight  of 
responsibility  placed  iipot:  them  by  comrade?. 

After  many  disappointiuents,  this  pnolicaiic::  i?^  ai:  cutccnis 
of  the  kindness  aud  liberality  of  }ion.  G-  T.  jester,  ere  of  the 
last  recruits  of  Compauy  I,  4th  Texas  Regiraent,  who  v/a.?  c/i 
njf^'i^  to  join  the  Virginia  army  when  General  Lee  surreudered, 
and  Captain  James  Garitty,  of  the  loth  Louisiana  RegiLaent, 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  patriotic  citizens  of  Corsicana.  Texas. 
The  engravings  are  the  gifts  of  Eyrd  Warwick,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  brother  of  Colonel  Bradfuic  Warwich,  who  fell  at  the 
moment  of  victory  at  Gaines'  Farm,  and  Dr.  C.  S,  Morse,  Clerk 
of  Supreme  Court,  Au>tin,  Texas,  a  young  acmirer  of  the  deed.> 
of  brave  men.  Col.  C.  S.  Venable,  University  of  Virginia.  Aid  to 
Geueial  Lee,  gave  important  statements  as  eye- wellness  of  tlie 
charge  at  the  Wilderness,  and  members  o{  the  brigade  and  per- 
sonal friends  throughout  the  State  have  grandly  aided  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain,  at  this  late  date,  a  muster  roll  of 
the  ist  Texas  iRegiment,  aud  with  tlie  consent  of  the  committee, 
that  of  the  4th  and  5th  Regiments  has  been  omitted  froro  the 
appendix.  The  names  of  all  who  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
are  given,  from  an  authentic  list  published  by  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society  of  Paroles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  pre- 
sented b}-  W,  Kllis  Jones,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  work  is  seiit  forth  with  belief  in  its  success  and  satisfac- 
tiou  to  all  interested.  A.  V.  W. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  by  lEIocd's  Texas  Brigade  As^ccia- 
tion,  at  Livingston,  Texas,  on  June  27.  iS^r,  tae  undersigned. 
as  members  of  the  Historical  Corumittee  of  the  brigade,  have 
read  and  carefully  examined  the  -uanuscrirt  of  a  history  of 
Hood's  Brigade,  b}'  Mrs.  A.  V.  Winkler,  and  do  hereby  approve 
aud  endorse  tlie  same  in  behalf  of  the  brigade,  as  being  as  correct 
and  accurate  a  history  of  the  old  coramand  as  can  now  be  written 
from  the  data  and  memoranda  available.  The  story  of  Hood's 
Texas  Brigade,  its  marches,  battles,  privatio;:s  and  triu.mphs.  is 
so  closely  interv/oveu  with  that  of  the  Southern  Capital  that  the 
history  of  oae  would  be  incomplete  vvithout  the  ether. 

H.wvn'ocd  Erahan, 
John  H.  Woo  it  ens, 
Eex.  S.  B.^xef., 

J.   M.   S.MITi-IER, 

W.  C.  Walsk. 
Historical  Com.  Hcc-d's  l-ri^rade  Association. 
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URIGIXAL    CAPTAINS    OF    COMPANiHS    OF 
Ti:XAS  BRIGADE.   AND  WHERE  TRO( 
WERE  RAISED. 


FIRST   TEXAS  RKGIMEN:\ 
Co.  A— Capt.  H.  H.  Black,  Jefferson.  Mavio::  county. 
Co.  B — CapL  D.  D.  Moore,  Livingston,  Foik  county. 
Co.  C — Capt.  A.  G.  Dickerson,  liou.sLon.  Hirris  count; 
Co.  D— Capt,  A.  J.  Cloptou.  Jeiterson,  Marion  county.' 
Co.  P" — Cc.Dt.  y.  S.  Bass,  Marshal',  Hariisoi:  countv. 
Co.  F— Capt.  P.  A.  Work,  Woodvine,  Tvler  countv^ 
Cn.  G—Capt.  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Woodward,  Palestine,  Anders- 
Co.  JI--Capt.  A.  T.  Raiiiev,  Palestine,  Atiderfon  coua' 
Co.  I— Capt.  D.  E.  Currie,  Crockett.  Hcus-cn  county. 
Co.  K — Capt.  B.  F.  Banton,  Sau  Augustine.  San  A\:g: 
Co.  E— Capt.  A,  C.  McKeea,  Galveston,  Ga:'-estou  o:-. 

FOUKlil  TEXAS  RHGIME.vi. 

Co.  A  — Capt,  T.  C,  G.  Key,  Goliad,  Goliad  county. 
Co.  B — Capt.  E-  F.  Carter,  Ausiin.  Travis  county, 
Co.  C — Cant.  W.  P.  Towusend,  OvTcusvilie.    Robertso: 
Co.  I) — Capt.  J.  P.  Bavue,  Seguin,  Guadalupe  county. 
Co.  E— Capt.  E.  D.  Rvan,  Waco,  McLennan  countvf 
Co.  F— Cant.  E.  D.  Cunningham,   San  An:onio,  Besa 
Co.  C7 — C-?pt.  W.  y.  Hutcijerson.  Anderson.  Grinies  co 
Co.  H--Capt.  P.  P.  Porter,  Kuntsviile,  Walker  county 
Co.  I— Capt,  C.  M.  Winkler,  Coisicana.  Xa  .-arro  conn' 
Co.  K — Capt.  W.  H.  Martin,  Aibens,  Heiid^rson  coun" 

FIFTH  TEX.-.S  REGIMENT. 

Co.  A— Capt.  B.  A.  Bott-,  Houston.  Harr-  county. 
Co.  B- Capt.  J.  B.  Upton,  Colorado  county. 
Co.  C— Cant.  C.  -M.  Wbaley,  Leou  county. 
Co.  D— Capt.  R.  M.  Poweli^  Montgotuery  county. 
Co.  E— Capt.  j,  D.  Rogers,  Washington  county. 
Co.  E — Capt.  Kir-g  Bryan,  Washington  county. 
vo.  G — Capt.  Jefl  Rogers,  Caruerou,  Mila-  county. 
Co.  H — Cunt.  J.  C.  Cleveland,  Libertv  countv. 
Co.  E-Capt.  J.  B.  Rohercson,  Washitigtou  county. 
Co.  K — Capt.  J.  K.  Turner,  Polk  county. 
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CIIAPTKR   I. 

Richmond  ill  1S59.  Cousternal.ior.  caused  hy  Jolm  Br'.wr.'p  raid  ud3;; 
Harper's  Ferry.  I)ep.^rture  of  troops  i'or  the  scene  of  acdon,  Gq-.-- 
ernor  Wise's  action  in  brinc^ing  the  prisoner  to  justicu.  I" onr.iation  of 
military  companies  all  over  tlie  State  of  Virginia.  Threate:u'r.;j-  of  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  North  and  South.  Feelinj,^  of  iusecuri- 
ty  perwidincf  all  classes.  Pveturn  of"  Soutljern  siU'icnts  from  Xe-.v 
York  and  Fhiiadelpliia  schools  of  medicine.  President  Lincoln's 
nomination  considerci  a  menace  to  Southern  institutions.  Secession 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Cotton  States  ana  Texas.  Virginia's  convcu- 
i'on  to  consider  t'ne  question  of  following  their  example.  Ho3ita:i:;:i 
to  talr.e  the  decisive  step.  President  Lincoln's  requisition  upon  Vir- 
■^in-.2L  for  her  quota  of  75.000  men  to  coerce  the  States  back  'into  the 
t'nio?:.  Virginia  passes  the  act  of  secession.  Fall  of  Fort  Sur:i:=r 
Illumination  of  Richmoml  and  t'.trchliglit  procession  in  honor  of  :hs 
t-vo  events.     Imp'ressions  o*"  the  hour , 

CHAPTHR  II, 

Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee's  reccn.l  in  the  United  States  army.  His  resi-?- 
nation,  to  throw  his  fortunes  with  his  native  State 'and  Southeir- 
Ciuse.  His  sacrifice  of  ancestr-l  home  at  Arlington  LIei;hts  involved. 
Governor  Letcher,  with  consent  of  the  Convention,  tenders  him  :hc 
command  of  State  troops.  Work  of  drilling  raw  recruits  Arrival  of 
Kershaw's  South  Carolina  regiment.  The  heroes  of  F~ort  Sumter  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  b}-  the  jeople  of  Richmond.  Ladiies  devotin-j- 
their  time  in  makng  sold'iers'  uniforms.  President  Lincoln's  blockade 
of  Southern  ports.  .Advancement  of  prices  for  necessaries  of  life. 
Removal  of  the  Confederate  seat  of  government  from  IMoutgomerr.', 
Alabama,  to  Richmond.  Creneral  Lee's  resignation  of  coratnand  of 
State  troops,  other  otncers  of  the  Confederate  government  outrar.kin" 
hnn.  Proviling  for  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  for  the  artr.v' 
Children  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  times ',        >, 

CHAPTER    in. 

il.Utle  of  Bethel.  I'uneral  of  Hmry  Wyatt,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
South.  Arrival  at  Richmond  of  Washington  Artillerv  and  Dreus's 
Battalion  from  New  Orleans.  Colonel  Zulukuwsk\'s  regimerit' 
irom  the  levees  of  New  Orleans,  afterwards  known  as  "Tigers.'^'  L  .r- 
t'.e  of  Rich  Mountain.  Bravery  of  General  Garuett.  SuiTeriug  of  ihe 
soldiers.  Northern  sentiment.  Refusal  of  the  7th  re^imen't.  Nev 
^'.'rk,  to  light  against  the  people  of  Richmond,  after  their  frateruil 
reception  at  the  removal  of  President  Monroe's  remains  from  New 
York  to  Richmond,  when  thev  served  as  guard  of  lionor :  « 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Confederate  uiouey.  Care  of  tlie  sick  soWiers.  How  tbe  emerge- cy  v.-as 
met  hy  the  women  of  Richmond.  Firsi  battle  of  jlaviassas.  Provi- 
sion for  wounded  prisoners.  The  Libby.  Civilians  ca-nured  dl  Mane-s- 
sas.  Action  of  Union  fen:nle3  of  tiie  city.  Runal  of  a  civil  yriioner 
at  St.  John'.-;  church  yard.  Release  of  those  captured  merely  as  spec- 
tators of  a    farce 

CHAPTER    V. 

Effect  of  the  i.\ar  upon  the  aged.  VoI'-in:eeriug  o'i  t!".e  youth.  Plans 
for  furnishing  '.he  troops  v.ich  arms  .-.:.d  munitions  of  war.  'Irii's  of 
President  Davis.  General  IMcClel'ian  placed  in  co:r-'-::and  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops.  General  Scott's  disconinture.  The  enlistment  of  Te::ias 
soldiers  for  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Their  arrival  at  Richmond  and 
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October  15th,  1S59,  dawned  cltar  and  cloudless  ia  the  ciiy  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Her  streets  were  filled  with  well-dressed 
citizens  and  beautiful,  refined  ladies,  wending  their  way  to  the 
various  churches  which  adorn  the  "seven-hilled  city,"  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  little  ones  sported  along  on  their  way  to  Sabbath-school. 
Even  tired  man  drew  his  breath  easier,  for  the  burden  of  the 
week  was  rolled  away,  and  the  hazy  attnosphere  of  the  Indian 
summer  brooded  deliciously  .o\er  all  surrounding  objects,  mak- 
ing the  blood  cotirse  evenly  and  joyously  through  the  veins  of 
every  one. 

Little  did  the  people  think  that  there  was  approaching  danger 
hovering  in  the  exquisite  beauty  diffused  by  nature,  or  that 
wicked  men  were  meditating,  even  then,  the  overthrow  of  the 
country. 

Our  peculiar  institution,  slavery,  had  become  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  many,  but  we  only  desired  to  be  let  alone,  to  preserve  the 
property  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son,  until  the  slaves, 
whose  interests  were  so  interwoven  with  those  they  served, 
seemed  related  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection. 

This  day,  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  South, 
John  Brown  spent  perfecting  his  plans  for  a  raid  upon  Harper's 
Ferry.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  he  took  possession  of  the  ar- 
mory and  government  works  with  an  armed  force  of  picked  com- 
rades, and  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
quiet  village,  all  unconscious  of  the  danger,  until  it   burst    upon 
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thtra.  Several  men  lost  their  lives,  but  John  Brown  and  his 
men  remained  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  works. 

Monday  raornit3g,  as  soon  as  the  facts  were  ascertained,  ihe 
news  was  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  and  a  call  was  marie  by  the 
Governor  for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  insurrecliou.  The  Kich- 
mond  Grays  and  Blues,  two  militia  companies,  went  pronip:- 
I3'  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Blues  traced  their  orgatjization  back  to  ^the  days  of  1776, 
and  had  never  disgraced  their  colors. 

Before  reaching  Harper's  Ferry,  Col.  Robert  K,  T,«^p  had  btren 
sent  down  from  Washington  with  government  troops  and  had 
routed  the  invaders,  capturing  John  Brown  and  such  of  his  men 
as  were  not  killed,  landing  him  safe  in  jail  at  Charlestown  for 
trial  for  his  life. 

The  people  at  E.ichmond  were  filled  with  consternation.  That 
generation  knew  knothing  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  this 
first  sound  of  the  tocsin  of  approaching  strife  was  terrifying. 

Wild  tales  were  afloat, — that  other  agents  of  the  aboliiion 
party  of  the  North  were  amongst  us;  that  the  armory  at  Rich- 
mond was  to  be  taken,  and  the  slaves  had  agreed  to  ilock  to  their 
assistance.  Never  will  I  forget  that  Sunday  night,  as  I  sat  all 
alone,  although  but  a  girl,  and  awaited  results. 

The  militia  had  gone,  and  no  information  could  be  obtained 
by  telegraph.  We  pictured  all  the  horrors  of  a  negro-insurrec- 
tion; recalling  the  Southampton  massacre  of  the  whites  sev- 
eral years  before,  when  the  negroes,  led  on  by  a  vile  wretch, 
Nat  Turner,  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  by  heaven  to  deliver 
his  people  from  bondage  as  Moses  had  delivered  the  Egyptians, 
killed  about  sixty  persons  in  their  blind  rage,  before  the  tumult 
was  quelled. 

We  had  heard  all  those  tales  from  older  persons,  and  living  in 
Richmond  were  many  who  had  escaped  from  San  Domingo,  when 
the  negroes  rebelled  and  drove  out  the  whites;  and  some  had 
friends  who  had  been  brutally  murdered  by  these  neuds  in 
human  form.  The  negro,  we  all  knew,  was  peaceable  when  con- 
trolled by  superior  minds,  but  easily  led  estray,  and  like  some 
beast  of  prey  when  his  passions  became  excited.  All  this  tilled 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  alarm  as  they  conjured  up  the  ter- 
rors to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 

John  Brown  had  been  a  notorious  character  in  Kansas  and  had 
acted  the  role  of  border  ruffian  to  perfection,  as  the  unfortunate 
settlers  of  the  new  State  could  testity.  He  became  enthusiastic 
on  the  question  oi  slavery,  and  going  north  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  many  otherwise  good  people,  ani  ob- 
tained the  means  by  private  contribution  to  etlect  his  nefarious 
object. 
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lie  laid  his  plaiis  b'tealthily,  and  must  have  expected  siiuul- 
taiK'OUS  action  iu  other  phices.  A  man  answering  his  description 
had  been  prowling  around  the  negro  quarters  of  the  plantations 
on  the  upper  James  river,  and  mysterious  individuals  had  been 
seen  in  other  localities  during  the  spring  and   summer  previous. 

The  negro  is  a  natural  coward,  and  the  promptness  of  John 
Jirown's  defeat  made  it  complete.  Xo  one  else,  even  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  war  that  followed,  e^-er  made  a  like  attempt. 

When  the  military  companies  returned  a  few  days  afterward. 
they  brought  some  of  John  Brown's  pikes  which  he  had  manu- 
factured for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks.  These  consisted 
of  a  staflF  of  wood  about  ten  feet  in  length,  perfectly  round,  in- 
serted into  the  pikes,  iron,  sharp-pointed  instruments  about  one 
foot  long,  making  the  most  murderous-looking  weapon  that  could 
be  imagined.  It  seemed  startling  that  a  sane  man  should  have 
originated  such  diabolical  plans  and  be  able  to  secure  assistance 
from  Christian  people. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  promptly 
brought  the  prisoner  to  justice.  He  had  a  tair,  impartial  trial,  v/as 
convicted  and  hung  at  Charlestown,  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses,  closely  guarded  bj'  troops,  as  it  was  br^lie\-ed 
that  an  attempt  might  he  made  to  rescue  him  by  like  fanatics  as 
himself.  There  was,  however,  no  disturbance,  for  the  Governor 
and  people  were  quietly  determined  he  should  meet  his  fate. 

Probably  the  mind  of  man  never  conceived  to  perpetrate  an 
outrage  upon  a  more  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  than  when  John 
Brown  made  his  descent  upon  Harper's  Ferry — even  as  the  fair- 
est places  but  cover  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  which  breaks 
through  the  crust  of  earth,  casting  forth  the  fiery  lava,  blighting 
and  scorching  all  verdure  from  view.  So  here  the  wild  passions 
of  man  burst  forth,  destroying  forever  the  peace  and  harmou}-  of 
the  village,  for  Harper's  Ferry  has  seemed  a  doomed  place  since 
that  midnight  work  in  the  month  of  October,  so  long  ago. 

The  little  town  is  nestled  in  between  mountains  which  rise  per- 
cipitately  all  around.  On  one  side  is  the  town,  arsenal  and  gov- 
ernment works,  the  location  having  been  selected  by  General 
Washington;  on  the  othei,  towers  Maryland  Heights,  in  all  its 
grand,  rugged  beauty.  Through  the  mountain  side  rushes  the 
Shenandoah  river,  sparkling  and  bright,  here  uniting  with  the 
Potomac,  on  its  course  to  Chesapeake  bay.  It  seems  a  place 
speciall}-  dedicated  to  all  that  is  peaceful,  calm  and  refining  in 
nature,  inspiring  sublimity  of  thought  and  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness to  Him  who  has  fashioned  all  this  wondrous  work,  enabling 
us  to  drink  in  this  loveliness  at  one  glance.  This  was  the  selec- 
tion of  all  the  Southern  land  to  begin  a  fierce  war  of  destruction, 
probably  as  being  nearer  the  fanatic's  base  of  supplies. 
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"}3l-1I.s  were  tolled  in  many  New  England  towns  on  the  day  of 
his  execution."  Sympathy  was  openly  avowed,  many  ministers 
not  hesitating  to  pronounce  John  Brown  a  martyr,  who  had  been 
"taken  by  wicked  hands  and  slain."  This  then  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

After  this  raid,  as  it  was  called,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  insecurity  pervading  all  classes  of  society  in  Virginia.  People 
began  to  see  this  cloud,  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer,  overshadowing  the  sky  that  had 
gleamed  fair  and  peaceful  for  so  long. 

Military  companies  were  formed  all  over  the  State,  to  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
The  homes  of  Virginia,  the  lair  Southern  homes,  but  another 
name  for  genial  refinement,  whole-souled  enjoyment,  and  world- 
renowned  hospitality,  had  been  ruthlessly  threatened  with  de- 
struction, and  human  life  had  been  sacrificed  to  an  ideal  senti- 
mentality. The  condition  of  the  negro  slave  was  a  matter  of 
sympathy,  but  no  charity  was  bestowed  upon  the  master  who  la- 
bored for  his  comfort  and  happiness,  who  was  not  responsible 
for  his  condition,  aiul  who  oi'ten  involved  himself  hopelessly  in 
debt  to  provide  for  so  many  during  infancy  and  old  age,  too  help- 
less to  be  anything  but  a  care  upon  their  protector.  Was  it  won- 
derful that  public  opinion  on  the  situation  all  pointed  loward  self- 
preservation?  Was  it  wonderful  that  the  grandsons  of  the  revo- 
lution should  seek  to  protect  those  sacred  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  set  forth  long  be- 
fore that  event  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

This  feeling  of  alitnation  began  to  be  felt,  and  in  nothing  was 
it  more  forcihlv  manifested  than  the  withdrawal  of  Southern 
students  from  Xorthern  itistitutions  of  learning. 

During  the  winter  of  iS6o  we  began  to  see  notices  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Southern  students  attending  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia 
school  of  medicine.  Southerners  had  considered  a  diploma  from 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  a  sufficient  passport  into  the  profes- 
sion everywhere.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  lett 
Philadelphia  in  a  body  and  came  on  to  Richmond:  a  committee 
of  citizens  met  them  at  the  depot  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival. 
They  marched  through  the  capitol  square,  a  small  park  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  to  the  governor's  mansion.  Go\-ernor  Wise 
came  on  the  portico  and  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  both  to 
Virginia,  and  th.e  South,  The  news  of  their  expected  arrival  had 
been  announced  through  the  papers,  and  quite  a  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  gathered  to  witness  their  reception  by  the 
Governor.  He  made  a  telling  speech,  congratulating  the  young 
men  on  their   determination  to   return  to   their  native  soil,  inter- 
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si>ersed   with   all   his    happy  hits  and    fund    of  anecdote    which 
never  became  exhausted. 

He  urged  them  to  stand  firm  by  their  States  in  time  of  peril. 
His  speech  was  delivered  with  such  vim  and  fervor  that  he  was 
loudly  applauded.  Xever  will  the  scene  be  forgotten.  The  grave 
determined  faces  of  the  students,  their  firm,  proud  step  and  dig- 
nified bearing  as  they  seemed  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  they  had  assumed,  and  then  the  welcome  home,  hearty, 
and  cheering — Southern  in  every  respect. 

Soon  after  this,  Governor  Wise's  term  of  service  expired,  and 
Governor  Letcher  v/as  inaugurated.  The  latter  was  wise,  learned 
and  great  in  all  that  makes  up  a  .statesman,  and  true  as  steel, 
yet  he  was  slow  to  decide  upon  a  State  measure  and  had  none  of 
the  impulsive  promptness  vrhich  was  a  characteristic  of  Governor 
Wise. 

Events  now  began  to  crowd  one  another.  President  Lincoln 
had  been  nominated  by  what  was  known  as  the  Republican 
party,  an  outgrowth  of  the  free  soil  party  which  had  been  origi- 
nated as  directly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new 
Territories  and  States.  His  election  being  considered  as  a  menace 
to  Southern  institutions,  and  growing  weary  of  the  strife  that 
had  agitated  the  country  so  long.  South  Carolina  considering  his 
election  an  insult  to  the  South  and  an  infringement  of  Suites 
rights,  called  a  convention  and  formally  withdrew  from  the 
Union.  Her  example  was  followed  by  all  the  cotton  States  and 
Texas,  but  Virginia  hesitated  to  throw  herself  in  the  breach. 

Here  she  deserves  to  be  called  the  "Mother  of  statesmen,"  for 
she  acted  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate  with  all  a  mother's  coolness 
and  sagacity.  She  wished  to  do  nothing  hastily,  nothing  she 
might  regret  in  after  years. 

She  was  situated  geographically  between  the  contending  fac- 
tions, and  was  painfully  conscious,  in  event  of  war,  her  plains 
would  be  the  battlefields  of  the  contest. 

The  legislature  called  a  convention  of  the  people.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  convention  were  cool,  dispassionate  men  who  iiad 
a  high  regard  for  the  Union,  and  great  veneration  for  the  flag  of 
their  country,  but  who  were  prepared  to  defend  to  the  uttermost, 
Virginia's  proud  emblem,  ^/>  semper  tyrannis.''  They  met  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Mechanics  Institute,  afterwards  the  War 
Department.  This  building  had  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  Mechanics'  fairs.  The  exhibition  rooms  occu- 
pied whole  floors  of  this  commodious  edifice,  and  easily  accom- 
modated the  convention. 

Large  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  there  dailj-,  to  li-ten 
to  the  discussions  which  occupied  the  attention  ol  members  on 
the  floor.     The  former  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  arguments  pro 
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and  con,  and  were  nearly  all  original  secessionists.  'Tis  said 
woman  acts  from  the  promptings  of  her  heart  rather  than  her 
intellect,  and  this  was  verified  at  this  time.  While  the  gentle- 
men  were  willing  for  the  convention  to  deliberate,  the  womexi 
were  impatient  for  them  to  act. 

Many  were  the  speeches  made  by  the  learned  savants  of  the 
time,  on  both  sides  of  the  vexed  question;  members  exhausting 
their  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  but  hesitating  to  take  the  decisive 
step.  Their  cuts  at  one  another  were  at  times  very  amusing. 
Old  line  Wliigs,  and  Democrats  of  the  Jeffersoniau  school,  were 
here  thrown  together,  and  although  the  subject  under  discussion 
bad  no  reference  to  either,  yet  party  animosities  would  creep  out 
occasionally. 

However  much  they  differed  upon  other  subjects,  nobody 
favored  coercion — forcing  back  the  seceded  States  into  the  Union. 
The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest  and  im.patiently 
aw'aited  the  result. 

In  the  meantime  these  States  had  banded  themselves  together 
under  the  name,  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  electing  as 
Provisional  President  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi. 

Preparations  for  war  rapidly  went  on  at  the  South.  General 
Beauregard  had  been  placed  in  command  at  Charleston,  but  Fort 
Sumter  was  still  held  by  United  States  troops. 

President  Lincoln  was  trifling  with  the  peace  commissioners 
sent  to  Washington,  cracking  his  dismal  jokes,  and  asserting 
that  "nobod}-  was  hurt"  by  the  secession  of  Southern  States. 

F'ort  Sumter  was  attacked.  President  Lincoln  made  his  requi- 
sition upon  Virginia  for  her  quota  of  75,000  men  to  coerce  the 
States  back  into  the  Union.  The  supreme  hour  had  come.  Xo 
more  hesitancy  about  casting  her  all  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
South.  Xo  more  v,-eighing  the  chances  of  success.  Lincoln  had 
decided  his  policy,  and  Virginia  must  decide  hers. 

Without  one  dissenting  voice  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed,  the  convention  pledging  Virginia's  assistance  and  Vir- 
ginia's blood  to  seal  th.e  compact  with  her  Southern  sisters.  This 
occurred  April  12th,  1S61,  the  day  the  news  of  the  fall  oi  Fort 
Sumter  was  received.  At^ter  years  have  flown,  it  is  pleasing  to 
review  the  calmiress  and  delilieration  of  that  time,-  and  with  pride 
remember  how  nobly  that  pledge  was  redeemed  amid  the  shock 
of  battle  and  simoon  of  destruction  which  followed. 

A  memorable  occasion,  a  few  days  later,  was  the  illum'nation 
of  the  city  in  honor  of  two  events: — Secession  ofVirgir.ia  and 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

That  evenir:g,  with  a  brother,  who  had  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  amongst  the  sturdy  miners,  at  the  Clover  Hill  coal- 
pits in  Chesterfield  county,  I  went  to  witness  the  torch-light  pro- 
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cession,  and  illumination.  Never  before  was  such  a  fine  display 
of  the  varied  st\des  of  illumination  made. 

Standing  upon  the  sidev;alk,  watching  the  crowd  surging  and 
rolling  as  a  mighty  sea  in  commotion,  with  the  torches  llickering 
in  the  hree/.e,  the  faces  of  the  men  seemed  to  grow  white  and 
ghastly  in  the  uncertain  light.  I  looked  until  the  sight  grew 
sickening. 

I  can  never  explain  the  feelings  of  that  night.  War,  with  all 
its  horrors,  seemed  to  pass  before  my  vision,  and  warp  my  lacul- 
ties.  The  procession,  with  all  its  lights,  appeared  like  ghastly 
denizens  from  some  distant  sphere,  marching  to  a  fearful  deatii: 
blood  seemed  to  stain  each  paving  stone,  and  appeared  as  sprink- 
led upon  the  lintels  of  every  doorway, — a  premonition  of  im- 
pending disaster  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  I  shrank  back 
affrighted. 

Why  was  this?  I  felt  that  ^'irginia  had  taken  a  mighty  part 
in  the  impending  struggle,  and  had  need  of  every  brave  soul, 
man  and  woman,  in  her  midst. 

I  am  conscious  that  deep  down  in  mvsoul,  that  night,  v.-as  the 
crushing  of  youthful  feelings  forever,  as  ray  future  was  laid  v.ith 
my  State  upon  the  altar  of  a  sacred  cause.  I  determined  to  ab'-o- 
gate  self  forever,  and  with  a  consecration  that  was  comp'ete,  en- 
listed in  the  struggle  upon  which  my  people  had  entered  amid 
this  crowd,  and  the  flashing  of  thousands  of  lamps  lighted  here 
in  triumph  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  all  the  v,-ear}  years 
that  followed. 
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CHAPTHR  II. 


Colouel  Robert  E.  Lee's  Reconl  in  United  States  Army— His  Resignation 
to  Thro^v  Plis  Fortunes  with  His  Native  State,  Virginia,  and  the  Soutbcm 
Cause — The  Sacrifice  of  His  Ancestral  Home  at  Arhngton  Fleights  In- 
volved— Governor  Letcher,  with  Consent  of  the  Convention,  Tendcre-'i 
Him  the  .Command  of  the  State  Forces — His  Work  of  Drilling  Rav,  Re- 
cruits—Arrival  of  Kershaw's  South  Carolina  Regiment — The  Jleroes  of 
Fort  Snrapter  Received  with  Open  Arms  b}-  the  People  of  Richmond — 
Ladies  Devot'iig  their  Time  to  Making  of  Soldiers'  Unifornis  -  President 
Lincoln's  Blockade  of  Southern  Torts — Advancement  of  Prices  for  Neces- 
saries of  Life — Removal  of  Confederate  Seat  of  Government  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  Richmond — General  Lee's  Resignation  of  Command 
of  State  Troops,  other  Officials  in  Confederate  Government  Outranking 
Him — Providing  for  Munitions  of  War,  and  Supplies  for  the  Army — Chil- 
dren Catching  the  Inspiratiosi  of  the  Times. 

Geueral  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
was  one  of  Virginia's  truest  sous,  "descended  from  a  family  il- 
lustrious in  the  Colonial  history  of  \'irgiuia,  also  for  their  bravery 
during  the  RevoIutionar\'  War,  and  was  endowed  with  a  high 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  und  unswerving  devotion  to  her 
cause. 

"He  had  come  home  from  Mexico  crowned  with  honors, 
covered  with  brevets,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  country's  soldiers."  He  held  the  position  as  colonel  of  cav- 
alry in  the  United  States  Army. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  for  him  to  leave  the  array  and  sever  his 
connection  with  the  officers  with  whom  he  had  studied  at  West 
Point,  served  with  in  Mexico,  and  been  associated  intimately 
with  on  the  Texas  frontier  for  so  long  a  time. 

He  loved  the  llag  he  had  followed  so  often,  amid  so  raav.y 
shifting  scenes  of  blood-shed,  and  for  which  he  had  endured  pri- 
vation and  suffering;  and  his  soul  was  grieved  at  the  thou.:::ht 
that  the  position  of  atlairs  in  his  native  State  demanded  the  ser- 
vice of  each  one  of  her  children.  Duty  was  the  watch-word  of 
his  life.  He  could  not  act  the  craven  part  and  turn  his  hand 
against  the  mother  who  had  nurtured  him  at  her  breast.  Wh.en 
\'iiginia  seceded,  he  re-igined  his  position  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

He  knew  he  was  sacrificing  liis  all,  when  he  thus  threw  his 
fate  with  the  Soutliern  cause.  His  ancestral  home,  "Arlingion 
Heights,"  was  so  clo^e  to  Washington  City,  just  across  the  Po- 
tomac river,  that   with  war's   desolating   influence  his  beautiful 
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grounds  and  fair  fields  would  be  laid  waste,  and  bis  household 
goods  scattered. 

Governor  Letcher,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  conven- 
tion, tendered  him  the  command  of  the  State  forces.  He  ac- 
ceptcii  the  trust,  and  immediately  proceeded  with  the  work  of 
organizing  the  available  troops  that  had  already  volunteered  to 
serve  the  State  in  her  hour  of  extremity,  soon  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos. 

Drilling  the  raw  recruits  according  to  the  tactics  of  military 
law,  was  a  mighty  undertaking.  Most  of  them  were  ignorant  of 
the  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  did  not  even  know  which  foot  to 
put  forward  when  the  order  was  given  to  march.  There  is 
scarcely  a  more  amusing  sight  than  the  drilling  of  an  "awkward 
squad"  upon  their  first  initiation  into  a  soldier's  life. 

The  Agricultural  Fair  grounds,  situated  at  the  head  of  Main 
street,  afforded  a  fine  place  for  a  "camp  of  instruction."  Its 
name  was  changed,  and  it  was  known  afterwards  as  Camp  L,ee.* 
and  here  the  regiments  v^'ere  received,  and  instructed  by  officers 
who  understood  their  duties  thoroughly. 

Whenever  one  body  of  men  became  sufficiently  expert,  the\' 
were  sent  off,  and  another  took  their  place.  Camp  L,ee  became 
a  place  of  resort  during  the  afternoon.  The  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple was  absorbed  in  war,  and  anything  was  interesting  connected 
therewith,  and  to  witness  dress-parade  became  quite  the  fashion. 

There  were  only  Virginia  troops  for  a  few  days  after  secession 
of  the  State.  General  Winfiekl  Scott  telegraphed  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  send  dovt'u  a  force  and  capture  Richmond.  His  ad- 
vice was  unheeded,  but  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
Federal  capital,  no  one  ^vould  have  been  astonished  had  his 
message  been  favorabh-  considered. 

Governor  Letcher  had  no  power  to  order  the  State  troops  to 
seize  Fortress  Monroe,  as  before  secession  he  had  no  right  to 
take  such  an  aggressive  step. 

Fortress  Monroe  commands  the  entrance  of  James  river  and 
Hampton  Roads,  and  would  ha\'e  been  quite  an  advantage  to  the 
Confederate  cause  could  it  have  been  retained,  effectually  render- 
ing the  blockade  of  the  James  river  useless,  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost. 

When  the  fortress  was  re-enforced  and  put  on  the  defensive, 
the  possibility  of  recovering  it  was  forever  lost;  to  besiege  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless. 

Colonel  Kershaw's  South  Carolina  Regiment  was  present  at 
the  tall  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  immediately  ordered  to  Rich- 
mond.    Never   were  soldiers  received   with  such  an  ovatiou  as 
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was  tendered  tbeni  on  their  arrival.  Crowds  lined  the  side- 
walkb  when  the  cars  came  iu,  and  they  were  escorted  to  their 
camp  in  grand  style.  Baskets  filled  with  dainties,  and  waiters 
piled  with  every  delicacy,  were  borne  to  their  camp  by  servants, 
every  one  striving  to  add  their  mite  to  welcome  the  first  heroes 
of  the  Southern  cause, — and  inviting  them  into  the  homes  of  the 
best  citizens. 

Greggs'  regiment  from  South  Carolina  was  the  next  to  arrive. 
They  were  also  as  eagerly  welcomed.  Conventionalities  were 
thrown  aside;  every  soldier  respectfully  lifting  his  hat  while 
passing  a  group  of  ladies,  and  they  responding  to  the  salutation. 

Their  manners  were  genteel,  dignified,  and  bespoke  a  gentle- 
manly refinement  and  chivalrous  courtesy.  They  were,  of  course, 
very  much  pleased  and  flattered  by  their  reception.  No  other 
troops  were  afterwards  shown  so  much  general  attention,  as  they 
began  to  arrive  too  fast;  it  became  impossible  to  feast  them  so 
sumptuously.  The  feeling  towards  those  who  came  first  was 
peculiar.  We  felt  insecure  so  close  to  danger.  They  were  our 
defenders.  They  had  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Sumter, 
were  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  their  arrival  awakened 
considerable  enthusiasm. 

Some  may  wonder  what  the  ladies  were  doing  while  affairs 
were  in  so  much  commotion.  Nearly  every  church,  previous  to 
the  war,  iK.d  its  sewing  circle,  and  appropriated  the  money  earned 
to  some  benevolent  purpose.  The  regiments  arriving,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  were  not  uniformed.  These  societies  resolved  them- 
selves into  bands  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  times. 

The  basement  of  every  church  was  open  each  morning,  the 
officers  of  circles  busy  distributing  work,  while  the  click  of  the 
serving  machine  and  the  cheerful  hum  of  voices  was  heard,  as 
women  worked  to  equip  warriors  for  the  field.  Day  after  day 
this  labor  of  love  went  on,  and  regiment  after  regiment  was  pre- 
pared for  service  by  those  who  bad  never  made  a  masculine  gar- 
ment before.  Some  amusing  mistakes  were  made  by  these  nov- 
ices at  the  beginning,  but  never  were  they  rectified  more  cheer- 
fully, and  never  was  sohiiers'  clothing  so  neatly  made,  as  when 
it  was  the  gratuitous  otTering  of  these  ladies  whose  hearts  were 
in  the  cause.  Tents,  haversacks  for  carrying  provisions,  battle- 
flags,  havelocks  to  button  around  their  caps  for  protection  from 
the  sun,  had  all  to  be  made,  and  canteens  covered  with  woolen 
cloth  which,  when  kept  wet,  cooled  the  water  within,  the  hottest 
day. 

All  this  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  way.  The  depart- 
ments of  government  had  not  been  systematized,  no  clothing 
biireau  had  been  established,  and  therefore  the  soldiers  had  to  be 
uniformed   by  the   ladies.     There  was  no  shirking  of  duty,  but 
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rather  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  one  another  in  good  works. 
Tiie  brave  soldiers  nobly  redeemed  their  honor;  but  the  v*omen 
deserve  to  ^o  down  to  posterit}--  with  a  fame  as  great  as  the  most 
valiant. 

I  well  remember  hearing  old  ladies  tell  about  Revolutionary 
stories  their  mothers  had  told  them,  how  women  worked  to  pre- 
pare their  friends  for  the  field,  and  very  knowingly  would  they 
shake  their  heads  and  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
They  grieved  that  in  these  latter  days  nothing  received  attention 
but  dress  and  personal  enjoyment;  that  the  vim  and  delermiria- 
tion  of  our  grandmothers  had  departed;  that  while  women  had 
superior  advantages  for  study  and  education,  yet  in  a  time  of 
trial  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet  an  emergency  as  those  who 
had  enjoyed  fewer  facilities  for  improvement. 

These  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled.  Great  events  bring  forth 
great  characters,  and  those  who  seemed  least  likely  to  be  service- 
able, when  the  tfme  came,  proved  worthy  descendants  of  those 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  past.  These 
petted  favorites  of  fortune,  these  ladies  who  had  graced  society's 
halls,  the  beautiful,  intellectual  and  true,  vied  with  each  other  in 
this  good  v.-ork  for  the  sake  of  those  who  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  went  forth  to  battle  for  their  personal  rights. 

President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  April  19th,  declaring 
the  Southern  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade,  shutting  out  the  South 
from  any  assistance  from  abroad.  Gun-boats  were  ordered  to  the 
mouth  of  each  stream  that  opened  its  port  to  the  shipping  of  the 
world,  so  the  rebels  might  be  forced,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  de- 
sist from  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  rights  of  States.  There 
were  large  stocks  of  dry  goods,  shoes,  groceries,  medicin.es,  etc., 
on  baud  in  the  Richmond  market  at  the  time,  but  as  these  could 
only  last  a  short  while  at  farthest,  prices  immediately  advanced, 
as,  according  to  an  established  rule  of  political  economy,  when 
the  supply  is  limited  and,  the  demand  great,  the  value  is  bound 
to  be  enhanced.  Coftee,  that  great  product  of  foreign  countries, 
and  wdiich  is  considered  essential  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
so  many  persons,  went  up  in  the  scale  of  prices;  but  there  were 
many  who  resolved  to  have  all  commodities  at  any  risk,  and  they 
prepared  to  run  the  blockade  and  bring  in  goods  by  which  they 
could  not  only  meet  the  demand,  but  make  a  fortune.  Thus. 
amidst  all  this  tribulation,  the  avarice  of  man  became  manifest, 
and  this  method  of  procedure  became  inaugurated  thus  early  in 
the  conflict. 

The  Confederate  government  was  removed  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  to  Richmond.  May  2oih.  Presitk-nt  Davis  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  people,  but  without  pu!>lic  demonstra- 
tion.    The  large  residence,  corner  of  Clay  and  Twelfth  streets^ 
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tlie  old  home  of  the  Bruce  family,  a  fine,  elegant  mansion,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  he  resided  during  all  the  days 
he  was  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  city  council 
ofifered  to  purchase  him  a  home  and  present  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever,  but  he  kindly,  yet  firmly,  declined  to  be  the  recip- 
ient of  their  bounty,  evincing  his  unseltish  principles,  which  rose 
above  place  and  power  of  personal  aggrandizement. 

As  stated  above.  General  Lee  was  given  command  of  the  State 
forces,  before  Virginia  united  with  the  Confederacy.  After  that 
event,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Richmond, 
theie  arose  a  serious  difficulty.  There  were  officers  in  the  South- 
ern Array  who  outranked  General  Lee,  and  his  admirers  in  Vir- 
ginia were  unwilling  he  should  yield  supremacy  to  others,  as 
the  Convention  had  ratified  his  appointment.  When  the  diffi- 
culty was  explained  to  General  Lee.  he  quietly  obtained  com- 
missions for  his  staff  and  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of  duty  as 
a  private  soldier.  This  was  tound  out  and  his  proper  place  as- 
signed him.  He  had  to  wait  his  turn  through  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, yet  fate  had  decreed  he  should  prove  the  grand  central 
figure  of  the  times. 

Pollok  in  his  history  of  the  war,  says:  "General  Lee  took  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia  immediately."  This 
is  not  a  true  statement  of  facts  from  personal  recollection  verified 
by  Dr.  Jones'  Life  of  General  Lee.  It  is  unfortunate  for  pos- 
terity that  so  much  time  and  labor  was  spent  upon  a  work  so  full 
of  inaccuracies. 

General  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  during  President  Buchanan's 
administration,  doubtless  foreseeing  the  approaching  struggle,  had 
distributed  to  Southern  arsenals  a  large  quantity  of  the  most  im- 
proved firearms,  which  furnished  the  States  with  their  equipments 
for  the  time.  'J'he  indomitable  energy  of  the  people  under  the 
pressure  of  events,  brought  forth  the  hidden  resources  of  the 
country  and  made  them  subservient  to  the  cause  involved. 

The  Tredegar  iron  works,  where  every  description  of  machin- 
ery was  manufictared,  from  a  steam  engine  to  the  plainest  of  ag- 
ricultural impiLMuents.  l)ecame  government  works,  and  here  was 
cast  cannous.  field  pieces,  and  even  the  largest  columbiads, 
which  afterwards  figured  in  the  defenses  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal. Cartridges  were  made  at  regular  laboratories  established  for 
the  purpose,  by  women,  girls  and  boys,  who  in  this  manner 
earned  a  liveliliO'>-l  while  th-jir  protectors  were  absent,  and  at  the 
same  time  periVirnicd  import:uit  service  for  the  public  benefit. 

Thus  was  every  branch  and  industry  utilized  until  everything 
and  e  very  bod  V  were  enlisted. 

All  kinds  of  government  work  was  found  on  every  hand,  for 
making  cartridge-boxts,    knapsacks,  swords,  gun-carriages,    am- 
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bulances  and  everything  needed  for  supplying  the  army — all  had 
their  grand  center  in  and  around  Richmond,  the  work  being  dotie 
by  those  detailed  for  the  purpose  or  not  subject  to  military  duty. 
'J'licre  were  some  persons,  at  first,  who  hired  substitutes — paid 
others  to  do  their  fighting,  but  the  flower  of  the  South  was  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Ivverything  was  on  a  war-footing.  Even  the  boys  played  sol- 
dier, gathered  their  companies,  and  with  tin-horns,  whistles,  bones 
rattling  for  martial  music,  sticks  for  guns,  wornout  case-knives 
strapped  around  their  waists  for  swords,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
to  a  stick  for  flags,  they  marched  up  and  down  the  streets  play- 
ing "Dixie,"  "Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  etc.,  their  captain  giving  the 
order  "hep"  as  lustily  as  any  sergeant  in  the  army.  It  was  quite 
amusing  to  sit  in  some  secluded  place,  free  from  observation,  and 
watch  these  pickaninnies  raanceuvre  their  forces,  their  dirt  be- 
grimed faces  beaming  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  and  as  terribly 
in  earnest  at  their  play  efforts  to  "fight  the  Yankees,"  as  if  the 
weight  of  a  nation  was  resting  upon  their  puny  shoulders. 

The  troops,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  were  scattered 
about  in  different  localities  defending  the  route  across  the  Poto- 
mac, operating  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  occupying  the 
"Peninsula,"  a  neck  of  land  running  down  between  the  James 
and  York  rivers,  and  others  still,  defending  points  along  the 
lower  James,  Sewell's  Point,  Suffolk,  etc.  To  a  sane  person,  now 
the  conflict  is  over,  it  seems  ridiculous  that  our  people  should 
ever  have  contemplated  such  mighty  schemes  for  defense,  trying 
to  hold  the  vast  Federal  Army,  with  all  its  resources  of  men  and 
means,  in  check  by  means  of  this  remarkable  division  of  strength. 
The  people  were  inspired  by  a  lofty  patriotism  and  the  belief  in 
a  just  cause,  and  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  cope  with  any 
amount  of  unequal  numbers  never  crossed  their  minds.  They 
believed  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  be  recognized  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Battle  of  Bethel- Inineral  of  Henry  Wyatt,  the  First  Martyr  of  the 
South — Arrival  at  Riclnnoiul  of  Washin.i^ton  Artillery  and  Dreus's  Bat- 
talion froui  New  Orleans— Colonel  Zulukowsky's  Regiment,  frou:  the 
Levees  of  New  Orleans,  afterward  known  as  Tigers — Battle  of  Rich  Mount- 
ain— Bravery  of  General  Garnett — Suffering  of  the  Soldiers — Northern 
Sentiments — Refusal  of  the  7th  New  York  Regiment  to  Fight  Against  the 
People  of  Richmond  after  their  Reccptioii  when  President  Monroes  Re- 
mains -were  Removed  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  when  they  Acted  as 
Guard  of  Honor. 

Col.  J."Bankhead  Magrtuier  had  command  of  the  force.?  on  the 
Peninsula,  about  eighteen  hnudred  men.  Plere  was  fought  the 
first  battle  upon  Virginia  soil. 

The  Confederates  were  entrenched  at  a  place  called  Eethel, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Hampton,  sent  there  to  watch  Federal 
operations  about  Fortress  Monroe  and  prevent  an  advance  to 
Richmond  by  that  route. 

A  force,  estimated  at  four  thousand,  was  landed  from  tbeir 
boats,  in  two  bodies,  one  al)ove,  the  other  below,  Magruder's 
troops,  and  made  the  attack  simultaneously,  June  ic.  A  bat- 
tery of  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  under  command  of  Major 
Randolph,  received  the  first  shots.  The  firing  was  cool  and 
deliberate.  The  troops  engaged  were  \"irgiuians  and  North  Car- 
olinians.    The  att.ick  was  repulsed. 

Major  Winthrop,  a  brave  Federal  officer,  fell  pierced  with  a 
bullet,  while  standing  upon  a  log  waving  his  sword  and  vainly 
striving  to  rally  his  men  to  the  charge.  Their  loss  was  some 
thirty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Confederates,  one 
man  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

There  was  a  ^mall  house  in  front  of  our  works  which  was 
thought  to  affwrd  protection  to  the  enemy.  Four  private  soldiers. 
from  North  Carolina,  volunteered  to  set  it  on  fire.  One  man  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  n  st  and  ftrll  shot  through  the  forehead.  This 
was  the  first  Cont'-'dcrate  wiio  dit_-d  in  his  country's  service. 

Everybody  was  elated  at  this  victory,  this  battle — as  it  was 
called— but  which  did  not  afterwards  amount  to  a  skirmish,  such 
affairs  sometimes  not  being  considered  of  sutlicieat  importar.ce  to 
receive  more  than  oihcial  mention.  The  enemy  was  repulsed, 
the  Confederates  victorious:  the  public  mind  inspired  with  con- 
fidence and  a  great  victory  gained. 

Henry  L.  Wyatt  will  go  down  to   posterity   remembered   as   a 
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brave  man  who  voluntarily  exposed  himself  iv  the  line  of  duty. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Richmond.  Sympathy  for  the  wid- 
owetl  ni'jlher  was  felt  by  every  one,  who  had  sacrificed  her  only 
child,  first,  upon  her  country's  altar.  The  body  was  prepared 
for  burial,  the  finest  of  caskets  procured  for  its  lecepticn,  and 
the  funeral  was  announced  to  take  place  from  Broad  street  Meth- 
odist cliuich.  Very  solemn  and  inrpressive  was  this  first  burial 
service  of  the  Confederate  dead.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  by  those  eager  to  honor  one  who  had  bO  fear- 
lessly laid  down  his  life.  The  coffin,  wrapped  in  the  Confederate 
flag,  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Southern  cross,  was  borne  by  Gov- 
ernor I^etcher  and  the  distinguished  of  Virginia's  sons.  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  his  Cabinet  occupied  seats  near  the  altar.  The 
organ  pealed  forth  its  saddest  dirges;  the  mother,  shrouded  in 
deepest  mourning,  was  supported  on  the  arm  of  a  noble  and 
and  wealthy  citizen  who  had  added  substantial  sympathy  in  her 
bereavement.  The  heads  of  the  gentlemen  were  all  bowed  ia 
awe  and  the  ladies  wept  throughout  the  ceremonies.  Dr.  James 
A.  Duncan,  one  of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  the  South  has  ever 
produced,  delivered  a  most  stirring  discourse.  This  scene  was 
touchingly  ret'erred  to  in  a  fast-day  sermon,  preached  by  i::e 
same  eminent  divine,  during  the  last  >-ear  of  the  war,  when  the 
nation  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  blood  and  agony  of  her 
children. 

The  procession  passed  out  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  and  there 
deposited  the  remains  in  those  grounds  rendered  famous  since. 
as  the  resting  place  of  the  great  army  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
Thus  died  this  brave  3oung  spirit;  in  this  way  was  he  honored 
and  buried — the  first  of  that  vast  number  who  fell  upon  Vir- 
ginia's battle-tTclds — martyrs  of  the    'Lost  Cause." 

About  June  loth  the  Washington  Artillery  and  Dreux's  hai- 
lalion  of  infantry  from  New  Orleans  reached  Richmond.  The>' 
were  the  most  ST)lendidly  equipped  and  uniformed  of  the  South- 
ern troops,  from  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  many  serving  as  pri- 
vates worth  large  fortunes.  Their  uniform  was  fine  blue  cloth, 
brass  buttons  and  white  gloves.  They  were  physically  a  mag- 
nificent looking  set  of  men;  born  and  bred  in  society,  refined  and 
cultivated,  they  hael  acquired  a  polish,  graceful  and  courteous. 
and  were,  in  every  respect,  fit  specimens  of  the  high-toned  chiv- 
alry of  the  Sunny  South.  Their  dress  was  soon  exchanged  for 
the  Confederate  grey;  they  went  immediately  into  the  field,  and 
gained  a  great  reputation  for  intrepid  bravery.  Those  who  had 
graced  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Crescent  city  fought  her  battles 
most  heroically. 

Just  the  reverse  of  these  gentlemanly  soldiers  was  Colonel  Zu- 
lukowsky's    regiment,    which    arrived    at    the   same    time,    and 
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were  a  terror  to  the  city  until  ordered  to  the  front.  They  were 
ferocious-looking  men,  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  who  could 
only  be  controlled  by  brute  force.  Their  commander  was  a  Polish 
exile  who  had  collected  these  men  from  the  levees  of  Xew  Or- 
leans; criminals  from  every  nationality;  the  most  debased  a::d 
hardened  of  their  species.  Their  dress  was  that  of  French  Zouaves, 
full  red  cloth  pants,  trimmed  up  the  sides  with  "tilue,  and  gath- 
ered round  the  ankle;  a  short  blue  sacque,  trimmed  with  yellow, 
and  a  red  tasseled  cap.  Such  a  uniform  was  odd  and  startling, 
but  when  woju  as  the  dress  of  such  a  class  of  men,  the  effect  v.-as 
horrible  in  the  extreme.  All  ordinary  methods  of  punishment 
under  military  rule  failed,  and  their  commai^der  would  cool'y 
present  his  pistol  and  threaten  them  with  instatit  death  unless 
obeyed.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  trained  to  a  soldier's  life 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  exacted  and  compelled  obedience.  They 
committed*  so  many  outrages  while  quartered  in  the  city,  that 
they  had  to  be  removed.  They  obeyed  through  fear,  and  fought 
bravely  from  a  thirst  for  blood.  They  gained  afterwards  the 
soubriquet  "Tigers,"  and  became  famous  by  their  exploits  upon 
the  battle-field  of  Manassas. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  was  placed  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Amongst  the  regiments  there  stationed  were  Coi'^nel  Jackson's 
and  Colonel  Stuart's.  Opposing  him  was  General  Patterson. 
making  his  way  from  Maryland. 

General  Beauregard  was  at  Manassas.  Opposing  him  was 
General  McDowell.  General  Garnett  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  ihc  forces  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  and  occupied  a 
strong  position  at  Rich  Mountain  in  Randolph  county.  Geu. 
Geo.  P..  McClellan  was  ad\ancing  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley. 

The  P'ederal  generals  all  acted  under  the  direction  of  General 
Winfield  Scott,  a  \'irginia  officer,  born  and  reared  under  the  folds 
of  her  banner,  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  bravery  during 
the  Mexicati  war,  honored  and  feted  by  the  people,  yet,  soiling 
the  proud  escutcheon  of  his  fame  by  turning  his  hand  against 
them  in  their  hour  of  extremity.  He  preferred  retaining  his  po- 
sition in  the  United  States  Army,  to  assisting  lii-  native  State, 
when  invaded  b>-  a  hostile  toe;  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  a 
Federal  position,  rather  than  ca.-t  his  fortunes  with  those  who 
had  everything  at  stake.  The  measure  he  hari  meted  to  oth.ers 
was  destined,  vtry  early  in  the  war,  to  be  measured  to  him 
again,  and  this  proud  officer  with  all  his  pomposity  was  brought 
so  low  there  were  none  to  do  him  honor. 

General  McClellan  advanced  upon  General  Garnett  at  Rich 
Mountain   and  attacked   him   iu    front,   General   Roseucraus  ad- 
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vaticiiis:  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Pegram's  forces  occupied  the 
mountain,  with  General  Garnett  himself  at  I^aurel  Hill  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1 1  he  ordered  an  officer  to  move  his 
men  to  the  path  by  which  the  enemy  must  come.  That  officer 
failed  to  perform  his  duty,  and  the  road  was  not  defended.  The 
fight  lasted  three  hours,  and  the  men  nobly  resisted  the  ad- 
vance, but  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  large  force  brought 
against  them. 

The  artillery  was  not  available;  the  heavy  timber  of  the  moun- 
tain side  concealing  the  Federals  from  view,  was  cut  down  by 
our  batteries,  but  failed  to  damage  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Pegram,  while  endea\oring  to  escape  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  was  wounded,  and  most  of  them  captured.  A  portion 
of  his  men  made  their  way  to  General  Garnett,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

He  fell  back  to  Cheat  river,  his  command  in  good  order  but 
suffering  terribly,  the  blue  coats  in  full  pursuit.  The  river  had 
to  be  waded,  their  knapsacks,  haversacks,  blankets,  and  all  un- 
necessary clothing  thrown  away,  to  facilitate  their  progress,  and 
their  sufferings  were  great  in  the  hot,  sultry  weather.  After 
crossing  the  river,  they  took  a  stand  and  fought  manfully,  pre- 
venting their  opposers  from  crossing  the  river,  till  nearly  every 
cartridge  was  expended.  They  retreated  to  the  second  ford. 
General  Garnett  selected  Captain  Tomkins'  company  of  sharp- 
shooters, from  Richmond,  belonging  to  the  23d  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, to  form  a  skirmish  line.  Firing  suddenly  began  -again. 
His  little  body  of  men  and  himself  were  exposed.  He  gave  the 
order  to  retire,  and  was  struck  by  a  ball  and  instantly  killed. 

The  Federals  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  a  few  moments,  but 
the  little  army  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  a  portion 
of  their  comrades  and  one  gallant  officer  wounded  and  captured, 
many  left  dead,  and  to  crown  the  disaster  of  the  day,  their  com- 
mander killed. 

General  Garnett  is  perhaps  overlooked  and  his  courage  over- 
shadowed by  those  whose  fame  was  afterwards  developed,  but 
there  was  no  braver  man,  none  more  faithful  and  true  to  the 
cause  he  loved,  and  no  officer  met  his  death  more  gallantly.  His 
life  was  a  sacrifice.  He  was  sent  into  a  mountainous  country 
with  men  unused  to  hardship,  untried  in  the  field,  and  with  in- 
sufficient numbers  to  resist  a  determined  foe. 

This  initiation  for  the  men  was  terrible.  The  remnant  made 
their  way  to  General  Jackson,  at  Monterey,  but  those  who  were 
sick  returned  to  their  homes.  A  young  officer,  of  Richmond 
Sharp-Shooters,  was  so  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  exposure 
when  he  reached  his  home,  that   he  was   only   able  to  ring  the 
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bell,  and  sank  fainting  upon  the  threshold.     This  is  onl>-  one  in- 
stance of  the  fatal  disaster  at  Rich  Mountain. 

The  people  began  to  see  what  war,  with  its  train  of  erils, 
meant,  when  they  saw  the  pale,  saddened  look  of  the  defeated, 
and  watched  the  ravings  of  their  delirium.  There  were  never 
more  woe-begoue  looking  objects  than  these  men  who  bad  gone 
forth  with  enthusiasm,  and  returned  broken  down  in  health  and 
spirits. 

Northwestern  Virginia  was  lost  to  the  South.  Soon  afterwards 
its  people,  adhering  to  the  Union  cause,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether as  a  separate  Slate,  was  admitted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia,  and  remains  to 
this  day  a  distinct  State. 

The  feeling  at  the  North  was  bitter  against  the  rebels,  but 
their  troops  only  volunteered  for  three  months,  as  they  laughed 
to  scorn  the  idea  of  the  South,  shut  in  from  the  world,  holding 
out  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  famous  7th  Regiment,  of  New  York  City,  refused  at  first 
to  fight  against  the  State  of  Virginia.  A  brief  digression  to  ex- 
plain this  reluctance  will  be  admissible: 

President  Monroe,  one  of  Virginia's  distinguished  sons,  died 
and  was  buried  in  New  York.  Years  passed.  Hollywood  Cem- 
etery was  purchased  by  a  company  of  stockholders.  Its  natural 
growth  of  holly  was  trimmed;  its  grounds,  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  was  laid  off  and  beautified  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner. Its  graveled,  winding  walks,  its  artificial  lakes  and  islands, 
flower-bedecked  graves  and  gleaming  monuments,  all  attested  to 
the  artistic  eye  that  had  chosen  this  spot  as  a  burial  place  for  the 
loved  and  lost. 

One  of  the  most  elevated  sites  was  selected  and  reserved  for 
the  distinguished  of  Virginia's  dead, — overlooking  the  falls  of 
the  James  river;  commanding  a  view  of  weird,  rugged  beauty, 
wooded  plain  and  flowery  dale  unsurpassed,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance was  the  majestic  city — a  queen  upon  her  seven  hills. 

The  Legislature  decided  to  remove  the  remains  of  President 
Monroe  here,  amongst  his  own  people  he  had  so  faithfully  served. 
The  4th  of  July  was  the  day  selected  for  the  ceremonies  to  take 
place.  The  7th  Regiment  of  New  York  volunteered  to  act  as 
escort.  This  was  in  '58,  or  '59,  I  fail  to  remember  which,  but 
before  the  John  Brown  raid. 

The  steamer,  with  its  precious  dust  and  escort,  arrived  the 
evening  before,  at  the  wharf  at  Rockett's,  and  the  regiment  was 
received  and  magnificently  entertained  by  the  Council,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city. 

Next  day.  the  casket  was  placed  in  a  hearse  drawn  by  four 
white  horses  with  black  plumes  waving.     Preceded  by  the  band, 
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followed  b_\'  the  Xew  York  escort,  the  military  conipauie.-  of 
Richmond,  Governor,  wStste  officers  and  citizens  iu  carriages, 
they  proceeded  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  Virginia  owed  a  true 
sou,  and  deposited  his  remains  within  her  bosom.  This  srut  has 
ever  since  been  called  President's  Hill. 

The  military  display  was  upon  a  grand  scale  that  day,  \o:zg  to 
be  remembered;  and  although  sectional  strife  was  already  ram- 
pant through  the  laud,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  good 
feeling  engendered  by  this  union  of  sentiment  would  cement 
Xew  York  and  Virginia  together  forever  in  the  bonds  of  ::  ieud- 
ship. 

After  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  the  guests  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  one  of  the  large  buildings  of  the  p^.^ce. 
High  hopes  and  kind  feelings  were  expressed,  as  toasts  were 
offered  and  responded  to,  pledging  themselves  to  be  friendly  to 
Virginia  and  Richmond  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

When  hostilities  commenced  between  the  North  and  South, 
the  7th  Regiment  steadily  refused  to  fight  against  those  whD  had 
so  cordially  extended  their  hospitality,  and  to  whom  they  bad 
pledged  fraternal  fidelity.  They  did  not  enter  the  army  till 
forced  to  do  so  by  popular  sentiment  being  turned  against  them. 
Xew  York  may  always  look  with  pride  upon  the  honorable  ac- 
tion of  these  men,  bravely  resisting  the  clamor  of  the  mu'.tiiude 
so  long,  being  unwilling  to  go  back  upon  their  past  record  of 
friendship. 
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CHAPLKR  IV. 

Coufederate  IVIoney — Care  of  Sick  Soldiers— How  the  Emergency  was  Met 
by  the  Women  oi  RichDiond— First  Battle  of  Manassas — Provision  for 
the  Wounded  Prisoners — The  Libby — Civilians  Captured  at  ilanassas — 
Action  of  Union  Females  of  the  City—  liurial  of  a  Civil  Prisoner  at  St. 
John's  Churcbvard— Release  of  those' Captured  I\Ierely  as  Spectators  of  a 
Farce. 

The  mot:e\'  for  carrying  on  the  government  was  manufactured 
on  the  faith  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  supposed  to  have  suffi- 
cient stamina,  as  the  South  had  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and 
cotton  on  hand.  Mr.  Davis  advised  the  purchase  and  shipment 
to  Europe  of  all  the  cotton,  which  might  easily  have  been  ef- 
fected. All  writers  agree,  that  had  that  advice  been  heeded,  the 
South,  having  such  a  permanent  capital,  might  have  been  recog- 
nized and  assisted  by  foreign  powers.  Mr.  Memminger,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  took  time  to  differ  with  the  President,  the 
blockade  was  established  and  the  opportunit}-  lost. 

These  notes  of  Confederate  currency  were  engraved  at  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  and  bore  on  the  face  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment two  years  after  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  contending 
parties.  They  were  neatly  gotten  up  and  printed  upon  good 
paper, — in  every  wa>-  as  good  a  circulating  medium  as  the  green- 
backs of  the  United  States. 

They  were  printed  on  large  pink- tinted  sheets,  and  brought  to 
Richmond  to  be  prepared  for  distribution.  Kach  note  had  to  be 
cut  apart,  numl)ered,  and  signed  by  two  parties,  and  persons  of 
intelligence  were  required  for  the  work. 

There  were  numbers  of  ladies  who  had  iled  from  their  luxuri- 
ous homes  as  refugees,  living  in  Richmond,  as  itbecame  danger- 
ous for  them  to  remain  in  proximity  to  the  armies.  They  had, 
in  many  instances,  lost  everything  and  become  dependent  upon 
their  own  resources  for  making  a  living.  They  were  refined,  cul- 
tivated and  intelligent, — their  male  relatives  in  the  army. 

This  work  in  the  treasury  department  was  light  and  more 
lucrative  than  anything  else.  Writing  their  applications,  with 
the  endorsement  of  some  prominent  member  of  Congress,  they 
received  appointments  for  these  positions. 

One  room  was  used  tor  cutting,  another  for  signing,  and  an- 
other for  numbering  these  notes.  From  nine  until  three  were 
the  office  hours,  and  they  worked  steadily  at  their  tasks,  which 
were  light  but  compelled  to  be  very  accurate,  and  became  monot- 
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ouous,  Still  thes'  were  eager  to  obtain  these  clerkships  and  glad  to 
retain  their  places.  About  fifty  occupied  each  room.  They  were 
known  as  "treasury  girls/'  and  that  was  a  sufficient  passport  in- 
to society,  as  they  could  not  obtain  these  positions  unless  some 
gentleman  of  unsullied  reputation  had  recommended  them  as 
ladies  in  every  repect  and  worthy  to  fill  the  appointments. 

Besides  these  notes  there  was  a  fractional  currency,  called  shin- 
plasters,  and  also  postage  stamps  became  a  medium  of  exchange 
from  sheer  necessity  in  making  small  change.  The  latter  became 
quite  a  nuisance,  as  they  were  small,  easily  lost,  and  inconvenient 
to  handle.  They  were  five  cents  each,  and  bore  upon  the  face 
the  likeness  of  President  Davis,  and  had  to  be  cut  or  torn  when 
used,  as  the  instrument  which  pierces  the  holes  to  divide  the 
United  States  stamps  is  a  patented  article  and  could  not  be  in- 
fringed upon. 

During  this  summer  was  inaugurated  that  grand  system  of 
benevolent  kindness,  the  care  for  the  sick,  which  has  rendered 
the  name  of  the  w-omen  of  Richmond  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Southern  soldiers,  and  sent  their  fame  sounding  down  through 
future  ages. 

The  troops  were  gathered  from  their  sunny,  peaceful  homes, 
from  mountain  and  valley,  hamlet  and  city,  where  they  had 
quietly  lived.  Going  suddenly  into  camp,  changing  their  mode 
of  life  and  style  of  living,  many  fell  sick,  and  lay  battling  with 
disease  within  their  tents,  which  proved  a  feeble  protection  from 
the  scorching  sun.  Measles  became  a  fearful  scourge,  many 
more  dying  from  sickness  during  this  first  year  than  were  killed 
in  battle. 

Poor,  brave  hearts!  Coming  so  far  from  home  and  friends,  so 
full  of  vigor  and  determination  to  do  their  whole  duty,  it  was  in- 
deed discouraging. 

It  is  said  woman  is  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  it  was  beauti- 
fully exemplified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  bestirred  them- 
selves to  provide  suitable  places  for  these  weary  ones,  taking 
them  under  their  care  and  protection,  and  treating  them  as 
brothers  in  a  common  cause. 

The  basements  of  the  churches  were  appropriated  for  their  re- 
ception, and  the  cushions  from  the  pews  in  the  audience  room 
overhead  were  made  into  temporary  beds.  Each  church  had 
elderl}-  gentlemen  members  who  were  exempt  from  military  duty, 
and  they  willingly  assumed  the  supervision  of  these  impromptu 
hospitals.  The  ladies  divided  into  committees,  relieving  one 
another  alternate  days.  Thus  was  the  first  provision  made  for 
the  sick. 

As  soon   as  possible,  buildings  were  provided,   servants  pro- 
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cured,  cots  made,  and  more  comfortable  beds  5xed.     It  is  won- 
derful, the  resources  of  a  crowd  of  women. 

From  their  homes  came  the  sheeting,  pillow-slips,  towels  and 
bed  clothing, — the  free-will  offering  of  the  generous  hearts 
touched  with  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  pale  invalids  brought 
from  camp  so  dependent  upon  their  care  and  nursing.  Mothers 
and  sisters,  know  ye  that  your  loved  ones  were  as  tenderly  cared 
for  as  they  would  have  been  had  you  been  by  their  sides?  Pa- 
tient watching,  day  and  night,  u-as  cheerfully  rendered,  aud  if 
one  died,  his  last  moments  were  cheered  by  attention  from  lov- 
ing hearts.  The  pale  hands  were  crossed  over  the  pulseless 
bosom,  the  body  dressed  for  the  lon.g,  dreamless  sleep,  in  fresh 
clothing,  and  flowers  strewn  over  the  coflin  lid,  while  some  of 
the  ladies  always  contrived  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  dead. 

During  this  year,  all  the  nursing  was  done  by  the  married  and 
elderly  ladies.  Those  who  were  younger,  did  the  sewing  for  the 
soldiers,  but  the  matrons  applied  themselves  devotedly  to  the 
sick.  When  they  became  convalescent,  bom.es  were  provided 
with  some  kind  iamily  until  they  became  entirely  well,  and  able 
to  return  to  camp.  In  this  work  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
country  joined.  One  could  go  into  scarcely  any  house,  tor.'n  or 
country,  but  there  convalescents  were  found,  not  pensioners  upon 
the  bounty  of  its  inmates,  but  entertained  as  honored  guests. 
This  was  the  spontaneous  outgushingof  the  hospitalit}-  for  which 
Virginia  has  so  long  been  renowned. 

General  McDowell  had  made  vast  preparations  for  his  "on  to 
Richmond"  move  by  way  of  Manassas,  and  assured  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  that  in  ten  da\-s  at  furthest  he  would  plant 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  upon  the  rtrbel  capitol.  General  Beaure- 
gard and  his  troCjis  wtrrc  confronting  him.  both  armies  at  that 
time  styled  "Armies  of  the  I'otomac." 

The  Federals  advance<l  to  Bull  Run,  and  opened  fire,  on  the 
iSthofJuly.  The  attack  was  received  in  gallant  style  by  our 
men.  The  fight  that  day  resulted  in  merely  an  artillery  duel. 
and  in  comparison  to  the  i;rand  battle  of  the  21st,  was  but  a  brill- 
iant skirmish. 

Longstreet's  brigade  figured  conspicuously  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  before  the  infantry  ceased  firing  and  the  artillery  was 
called  into  play.  Tlie  Washington  Artillery,  of  New  Orleans,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  for  their  dauntless  courage. 
The  enemy  was  routed,  threw  away  knapsacks  and  camp  equi- 
page, and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  cross  Bull  Run. 
■  The  news  of  this  brilliant  action  was  telegraphed  to  Richmond, 
and  around  the  bulletin  boards  were  congregated  crowds  of  eager 
people,  anxious   to   get   the   latest  reliable  information  from  the 
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seat  of  war.    Kverj-  one  was  excited,  but  wnittd  calml}-  the  battle 
that  was  inevitably  to  follow. 

General  Scott  ordered  General  McDowell  to  advance  without 
delay.  In  Washington.  e\erytbing  wore  a  bright,  proniising 
look  for  the  Federals.  The  army,  the  largest  ever  b-rore  col- 
lected upon  American  soil,  was  splendid]}-  supplied  and  drilled, 
and  in  such  superior  numbers  to  the  Confederates  it  was  con- 
sidered mere  child's  play  to  defeat  them,  and  return  in  a  few 
days,  victorious.  This  feeling  was  so  universal  that  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  the  people,  and  parties  of  private  cilizeas.  con- 
gressmen, fashionable  women,  editors  — a  vast  crowd  in  all  kinds 
of  vehicles,  went  down  from  the  city  to  witness  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  rebels. 

On  the  20th,  General  Johnston  joined  General  Beauregard  at 
Manassas,  bringing  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  He,  being  the  ranking  officer,  of  course  assumed  com- 
mand. 

The  attack  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle 
was  fought  without  any  dehnite  plan  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
or,  at  least,  entirely  different  from  any  previous  ideas  they  might 
have  entertained.  Fierce  was  the  conflict,  and  on  that  hot,  July 
day,  our  men  were  sometimes,  seemingly,  victorious,  and  again 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  When  Genera!  Jackson  came  up.  late 
in  the  day,  with  his  brigade,  Genera!  Bee's  command  had  jus: 
before  seemed  overwhelmed  by  superior  :;umbers.  Ke  said  to 
Jackson:  "General,  they  are  beating  us  back."  General  Jack- 
son replied:    "Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet." 

General  Bee  rallied  his  dispirited  and  broken  down  men  with 
these  cheering  words:  "Yonder  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone 
wall,  let  us  die  here  and  we  will  conquer." 

The  reserves  were  brought  up,  the  Confederates  massed  to  re- 
ceive the  grand  finale,  and  the  enemy  became  utterl}'  demoral- 
ized and  were  driven  from  the  field.  They  had  no  furces  to 
cover  their  retreat,  and  back  to  Washington  they  fled,  a  panic- 
stricken  multitude  ot  soldiers,  sight-seers,  artillery, •  ambulances. 
supply  wagons,  all  rushing  in  pell  raell  cotifusion  with  General 
Stuart's  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit. 

There  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  sce::e  where  "confusion 
was  worse  confounded,"  the  dead,  dying  and  wounded  strewing 
the  road  of  their  flight,  they  who  had  so  lately  passed  jesting  of 
their  certain  triumph,  now  terror-stricken,  eager  to  get  away 
from  the  conflict  and  the  spectacle  of  a  horrible  battle-t:cld.  Our 
cavalry  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  c:-ntinue  the  pursuit: 
had  they  been,  Washington  could  easily  have  been  captured,  the 
administration  caught  unawares  in  the  surprise.   The  troops  were 
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wearied  out  with  the  severe  day's  fighting,  and  the  officers  felt 
they  must  recuperate. 

While  it  was  a  certain  victory  for  our  people  and  a  certain  de- 
feat for  the  North,  the  news  was  received  at  Richmond  without 
public  demonstration;  not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  cannon  was  fired 
at  this  wonderful  victory.  Why  was  this?  The  feeling  was  too 
deep  for  such  expressions,  and  the  advantage  won  at  the  cost  of 
our  true  and  brave  who  had  fallen  in  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
flower  of  our  Southland,  all  too  precious  to  lose. 

The  loss  of  officers  killed  was  very  great.  General  Bee,  of 
South  Carolina,  fell  clasping  the  sword  his  native  State  had  pre- 
sented him  for  gallantry  during  the  Mexican  war,  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec.  Colonel  Barton,  of  Georgia,  was  also  killed. 
He  said  just  before  he  became  engaged,  "I  will  go  into  this 
fight  with  a  determination  to  gain  a  victory  or  die."  When  he 
fell,  pierced  by  a  mortal  v/ound,  he  rallied  his  men  by  exclaiming, 
"They  have  killed  me,  but  never  give  up  the  field."  Could 
nobler  words  have  been  uttered  in  the  supreme  moment  of  life 
when  the  world  was  receding  from  his  vision  and  he  beheld  his 
men  struggling  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight!  They  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  fallen  leader,  and  beat  back  the  invaders  from  that 
portion  of  the  line  in  obedience  to  him  who  was  "faithful  unto 
death." 

Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  have  been  severely  censured 
for  their  failure  to  follow  up  the  victory  by  an  advance.  The 
whole  country  waited  impatiently,  the  soldiers  were  restive, 
but  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  success  and  remained  at 
Manassas,  strictly  on  the  defensive.  Here  the  first  grave  mis- 
take was  made.  The  Southern  character  is  quick,  impulsive, 
mercurial  and  impatient  of  dela3'.  Obstacles  then  were  easih- 
surmounted  by  the  fresh  courage  of  the  men  eager  fo^  the  fray. 
Had  they  been  allowed  to  force  permanent  victory  while  flushed 
with  success,  the  North  might  have  allowed  her  unruly  sister  to 
"go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more."  The  people  were  disappointed 
and  freely  expressed  their  sentiments. 

Women  who  had  buckled  on  theij  husband's  swords,  bidding 
them,  go  forth  and  fight,  realized  what  a  fearful  thing  is  patriot- 
ism when  their  loved  ones  returned  wounded  and  maimed  for  life, 
lingering  through  months  of  agonizing  suffering  or  bearing  upon 
their  brows  the  pale  signet  of  death;  mothers  wept  the  fate  of 
sons,  sisters  of  brothers,  and  the  wail  of  the  fatherless  went  up 
from  many  a  home.  Grief  for  the  fallen  was  everywhere  visible. 
"Rachel  weeping  lor  her  children  because  they  were  not." 

The  Confederates  had  suddenly  thrown  on  their  care  hundreds 
of  wounded  prisoners  by  this  battle.  Dr.  Higgenbottom,  assisted 
by  Federal  surgeons  who    had  been  captured,  proceeded  to    pre- 
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pare  a  place  for  their  reception.  The  new  city  alms  house  was 
chosen.  This  building  had  been  under  way  for  two  years,  and 
was  completed  just  as  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  the  available  houses  for  a  hospital,  built  of  brick, 
three  stories,  large  airy  rooms,  wide  halls,  and  long  porticos,  cool 
and  pleasant  during  the  hot  weather  and  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  city.     This  was  known  ever  afterwards  as  "Hospital  Xo    i.  ' 

To  this  place  was  taken  the  Federal  prisoners,  and  their  own 
surgeons  had  the  principal  charge  of  them.  The  ''Sisters  of 
Charity"  did  the  nursing,  keeping  everything  neat  and  orderly 
about  the  premises  and  surrounding  their  patients  with  a:l  the 
tender  care  for  which  that  noble  band  are  famous. 

Among  those  here  wounded  was  Captain  Ricketts,  of  the  Rick- 
etts  battery,  from  what  State,  I  am  not  informed.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  several  places,  and  left  upon  the  battle-field 
of  Manassas.  His  wife  was  in  Washington,  and,  hearing  of  his 
misfortune,  went  down  to  look  for  her  husband.  After  the  en- 
gagement was  over,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  which  is  usual 
when  so  much  gun-powder  is  exploded.  She  braved  the  elements, 
the  rebel  sentinels,  and  walked  o\-er  the  field  in  her  search,  until 
her  dress  was  stained  with  blood  and  water  over  a  foot  in  depth. 
When  found,  he  was  suffering  with  thirst  and  his  severe  wounds. 
She  took  her  place  with  hira  in  the  ambulance  to  the  car=,  came 
on  with  him  to  Richmond,  and  remained  at  the  hospital,  nursing 
and  caring  for  him,  until  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  exchange. 
The  conduct  of  this  wife  excited  much  admiration,  and  several 
ladies  called  to  express  their  sympathy  in  her  trying  situa- 
tion. 

"The  Libby"  has  become  famous  in  history  as  the  principal 
prison  in  Richmond.  This  was  a  large  tobacco  ware-house,  sev- 
eral stories  high,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near  the  river, 
used  for  the  storing  of  tobacco,  and  occupying  nearly  a  whole 
block.  It  was  unusual  for  a  lady  to  defy  public  opinion,  and 
visit  Federal  prisons.  Some  few,  however,  did  supply  them  with 
many  dainties,  but  most  persons  had  so  much  to  do,,  attending  to 
the  wants  of  Southern  soldiers,  with  their  limited  resources,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  include  the  prisoners. 

Two  civilians,  who  went  from  Washington  to  the  battle-field 
of  Manassas,  were  captured  and  became  inmates  of  the  Libby. 
One  was  Alfred  Ely,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York;  the 
other,  Calvin  Huson,  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  both 
from  Rochester,  New  York,  rivals  in  the  congressional  race,  bur 
fast  friends  afterwards.  Mr.  Ely  was  prompted  by  curiosity,  but 
it  is  said  Mr.  Huson  went  down  with  the  noble  obiect  of  caring 
for  the  wounded.  Their  capture  naturally  excited  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  in    the  South,   as   it   seemed   ridiculous  to  these 
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whose  every  idea  and  feelinj^-  were  enlisted  in  some  work  for  the 
troops,  tl-'at  these  men  shonld  have  arrayed  themselves  daintily 
and  gone  to  Manassas  in  a  carriage.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered that  press  and  people  held  them  as  objects  of  sarcastic 
mirth. 

Mr.  Ely  was  an  inhabitant  of  Libby  after  his  arrival  in  Rich- 
mond, and  was  visited  l:)y  many  oi  the  puldic  men  who  knew  him 
while  together  in  political  life.  They  extended  every  attention 
admissible,  offering  to  lend  him  money,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
for  him.  'He  steadily  refused  to  accept  these  loans  until  his  ne- 
cessities forced  him  to  do  something  to  render  his  pri.son  life  more 
tolerable.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  about 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  really  they  fared  better  than  our 
men  in  the  field.  They  were  brought  suddenly'to  the  care  of  the 
Confederates,  when  every  nerve  was  strained  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  the  army,  and  the  onl}-  wonder  is  they  fared  as 
well  as  they  did.  This  inability  was  deplored  by  the  people,  but 
they  were  utterly  powerless  to  do  better,  being  shut  in  by  the 
blockade,  with  both  armies  occupying  the  country  and  subsisting 
upon  the  citizens.  The  authorities  did  all  in  their  power  to  effect 
an  exchange,  but  the  government  at  Washington  saw  nt  to  meet 
these  overtures  with  inditlerence  and  neglect. 

Captain  Warner,  commissary  of  the  prisons  at  Richmond,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  kindness  to  the  prisoners.  He 
purchased  for  them  articles  of  food  and  clothing  when  they  had 
money,  loaned  them  mone\-  when  they  had  none,  looked  after 
the  sick,  and  in  many  ways  strove  to  mitigate  the  evils  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

This  old  man  was  for  years  after  the  war  night  watchman  of 
the  vState  Treasury  at  .Vustin,  Texas;  but  has  never  had  credit 
for  his  benevolence  while  commissary  of  Federal  prisons  at  Ricli- 
mond.  He  performed  his  whole  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  writer  has  watched  him  often  hobbling  along  on  his  stick, 
eking  out  a  miserable  support  in  his  old  age,  and  wondered  if, 
"after  awhile,"  he  would  not  receive  some  reward  for  the  kind- 
ness to  those  thrown  upon  his  care,  and  "be  judged  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  bo>dy."  Mr.  Hly,  in  his  journal,  published 
after  his  release,  mentions  him  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Huson  took  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  In  looking  around 
for  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  sick  man,  and  a  civilian,  distin- 
guished at  the  North,  it  was  arranged  by  the  captain  of  the  post, 
to  remove  him  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Van  Lew,  on  Church 
Hill.  This  lady  was  quite  wealthy.  Her  husband,  a  hardware 
merchant  in  the  city  for  many  years,  had  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  and  left  his  family  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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They  v\ere  Union  in  sentiment,  as  it  was  called,  openly  ex- 
pressed their  ieelings  and  ojK-nly  defied  public  opinion  in  visit- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  literally  doing  all  in  their  power  for  those 
with  whom  tliey  sympathized.  This  excited  the  indignation  of 
their  old  friends,  but  they  firmly  withstood  all  attacks  and  acted 
entirely  independent. 

Their  sick  guest  received  ever\'  attention  that  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  could  render,  attended  by  his  own  physician,  and 
nurses  parolerl  from  the  prison  to  wait  upon  him.  All  this 
availed  liothing.  After  days  of  suffering  he  died,  and  Mrs.  \'an 
Lew  decided  to  bury  him  in  her  lot  at  Church  Hill  Cemetery. 
This  is  the  oUlest  in  the  city,  and  for  years  few  new  interments 
had  been  made,  as  only  those  whose  friends  were  there  l)uried 
had  access  within  the  inclosure.  It  is  called  St.  Johns  Church- 
yard, after  the  old  English  style.  vSt.  Johns  Episcopal  church 
stands  in  the  centre,  upon  one  of  the  most  elevated  hills  of  the 
place,  and  the  proudest,  most  aristocratic  of  old  Virginia's  sacred 
dust  there  moulders  into  decay.  In  this  building  Patrick  Henry 
delivered  his  famous  speech — "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!" 

Mr,  yjy  and  others,  personal  friends  from  the  prison,  gathered 
around  the  new  made  gra\-e,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the 
household.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  read  by  the  prison 
chaplain. 

Jvlr.  Ely  received  many  marks  "of  attention  from  this  family, 
all  of  which  he  seemed  to  appreciate,  from  the  remarks  in  his 
journal.  He  considered  hinaself  very  badly  treated  in  not  being 
exchanged,  and  became  quite  sad  and  dejected  after  his  friend's 
death.  President  Davis  sent  him  a  pair  of  blankets  when  the 
weather  became  cold,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  Mrs. 
Davis  exerted  herself  to  effect  his  exchange. 

It  was  finally  arraijged  to  exchange  him  for  Hon.  Chas.  Faulk- 
ner, Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France.  This  gentleman, 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  went  to  Washington  to  terminate 
his  connection  with  the  government,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.. 

He  was  paroled  from  F'ort  Warren  and  directed    to  proceed   to_ 
the  rebel  capital  and   effect   the  release  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  Ely, 
or  return  to  prison  if  unsuccesst'ul. 

He  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Letcher  and  a  crowd  at  the 
depot  upon  his  arriwal.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  a  \'irginian,  a  lawyer 
of  distinction,  who  had  served  his  State  in  many  positions  of 
trust.  He  was  Minister  to  France  during  President  Buchanan's 
administration. 

He  called  upon  Mr.  Ely  the  next  day,  with  the  pleasant  iutel- 
lig:ence  that  in  an  interview  with  President  Davis  his  release  had 
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been  agreed  upon.  He  was  soon  interviewed  b_v  Gen.  Winder, 
Military  Commandant  of  the  citj-,  who  showed  him  the  docu- 
rueuts  authorizing  his  exchange,  and  gave  him  a  passport. 

(To  those  unfamlUar  with  militar}-  rule  we  explain,  that  after 
a  city  is  placed  under  martial  law,  the  military  usurps  civil  au- 
thority,— no  person  can  pass  the  sentinels  stationed  at  every 
road,  steamboat,  cars  or  other  avenue  of  exit  from  a  place,  with- 
out a  passport,  signed  by  the  commanding  officer.) 

Red  tape,  probably,  never  appeared  so  beautiful  before  to  this 
Congressman.  That  afternoon,  Mr.  Faulkner  called  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's carriage  and  they  proceeded  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
where  together  they  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas,  and  that  morning  Mr.  Ely  took 
an  early  train  from  the  city,  no  doubt  glad  to  "shake  the  rebel 
dust  from  his  feet."  He  proceeded  to  Acquia  Creek  and  thence 
by  flag  of  truce  boat  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Everybody  was  really 
glad  when  he  was  exchanged — the  people  never  rejoicing  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  captured.  For  more  than  five  months  he  had 
been  a  prisoner,  and  went  home  with  his  curiosit}'  thoroughly 
satisfied — gaining  the  dear-bought  experience  that  a  battle-field 
is  no  place  for  idle  spectators.  He  advised,  in  the  work  published 
immediately  after  his  return,  all  civilians  "who  wished  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  war,  to  pursue  that  knov/ledge 
somewhere  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
rebels."  His  experience  proved  a  salutary  lesson,  for  it  is  not 
recorded  that  any  other  member  of  Congress  ever  ran  the  same 
risk  of  being  captured. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Aged — Volunteering  of  the  You*:;; — Plans  for 
Furnishing  the  Troops  with  Arms  and  Munitions  of  War — Trials  of  Presi- 
dent Davis — General  McClellan  Placed  in  Command  of  the  Federal  Troops 
— The  Enlistment  of  Texas  Soldiers  for  the  Army  of  Virginia- — Tiieir  Ar- 
rival at  Richmond  and  Welcome  by  the  President — Selection  of  Colonel 
Hood  to  Command  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment— Sketch  of  0:h-r  Ofricers 
— Major  Warwick,  of  Richmond — Colonel  Robertsoji,  of  Texas— Organ- 
ization Complete. 

Many  of  the  older  citizens  passed  away  during  this  suinmer. 
It  was  often  remarked  that  the  war  was  breaking  the  hearts  of 
all  the  aged,  —  whether  the  constant  strain  of  intense  excitement 
was  too  much  for  those  who  had  passed  their  daysincairj  peace- 
fulness,  distress  for  the  grief  of  those  who  mourned  their  dead, 
— whatever  might  be  the  cause,  they  bent  as  reeds  beiore  the 
blast.  Their  s^'uipathies  were  generally  with  their  State,  but 
long  association  had  taught  them  a  reverence  for  the  ■"Stars  and 
Stripes"  under  which  their  fathers  had  fought.  They  craved 
rest,  after  a  toilsome  business  life,  and  did  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  new  ideas,  new  surroundings,  soon  grew  v.ear\'  of 
confusion  and  excitement,  and  quietly  faded  away,  out  of  the 
torments  of  a  daily  existence  overshadowed  by  so  much  that  was 
repugnant  to  their  feelings. 

Another  grave  trouble  was  the  volunteering  of  the  young  into 
the  service.  Boys  became  dissatisfied  with  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  schoolroom  when  the  very  atmosphere  was  rife  with  the  sights 
and  soundsof  conflict,— when  the  tramp  of  armed  men  was  hourly 
heard  upon  the  ringing  pavement — and  all  the  conversation  in 
the  social  circle  was  upon  the  one  absorbing  subject. 

Mothers  and  sisters  looked  with  dismay  upon  this  rending  of 
all  domestic  ties,  but  it  availed  little.  There  is  something  m 
every  male  breast  which  kindles  the  desire  to  go  forth  and  do 
battle  for  their  country, — something  not  explainable,  impelling 
them  to  do  and  dare  anything  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  in  spite 
of  all  the  endearments  of  home.  The  evil  intlueuce  of  some  of 
the  associations  of  camp  was  destined  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
their  future  as  deadly  as  the  upas.  They  had  been  taught  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  but  amongst  the  free  and  easy 
around  the  camp  fire  "might  was  right."  The  hen-roosts,  the 
pig-pens,  the  orchards  and  cornfields  of  the  people  became  public 
property,  and  were  despoiled  to  furnish  variety  to  the  usual  daily 
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ratious.  These  exploits  were  retailed  with  bravado,  and  the 
most  daring  of  these  knights  were  looked  upon  as  heroes.  They 
did  not  realize  that  what  was  only  a  joke,  to  be  laid  aside  when 
the  war  was  over,  as  part  of  their  experience,  would  bring  ^to 
these  boys,  by  their  example,  a  fearful  harvest  of  sin  and  de- 
spair. 

Many  of  these  volunteers  gave  up  their  young  lives  upon 
the  battle-field,  but  many  lived  through  it  all,  fought  bravely; 
after  the  war,  wandered  hopelessly  into  foreign  lands  and  be- 
came lost  to  ?11  who  had  loved  them — human  wrecks  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  time,  drifting  recklessly  to  eternity. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  to  furnish  the  soldiers  vrith 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  One  was,  by  sending_  north,  and 
the  other  to  Europe,  both  of  which  schemes  necessitated  "run- 
ning the  blockade,"  which  was  hazardous  and  became  part  of  the 
secret  service.  The  men  engaged  at  Manassas  supplied  them- 
selves with  superior  rifles,  captured  from  the  Federals,  yet  the 
supply  from  all  sources  was  limited. 

The  leaders,  particularly  President  Davis,  saw  all  the  compli- 
cations of  the  situation  and  tried  their  best  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency, but  unfortunately  the  President  was  surrounded  by  men 
•who  had  too  much  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  opinions  and 
were  unwilling  to  yield  to  him  the  respect  and  deference  due  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  They  chose  to  bring  their  own 
ideas  in  juxtaposition,  openly  criticising  the  conduct  and  designs 
of  the  administration  at  a  time  when  popular  thought  should 
have  been  a  unit. 

Many  thought  the  men  in  the  field  should  be  allowed  to  go 
home  when  the  army  was  n<)t  actively  engaged,  and  while^on 
furlough  attend  to  their  domestic  affairs.  This  was  a  queer  idea, 
as  discipline  would  soon  have  been  restricted  and  all  power  over 
the  soldiers  lost.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  quietly  ignored  all  the 
petty  troubles  which  arose,  and  directed  his  efforts  towards  plac- 
ing the  army  upon  a  well  organized  and  effective  plan  oi  de- 
fense. 

The  troops  had  been  thrown  pell  mell  into  the  service,  and  the 
first  thing  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  was  to  reorganize,  plac- 
ing troops  from  the  same  State  together  as  much  as  possible. 
This  went  on  steadily,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  commanding 
generals,  tending  to  make  the  men  better  satisfied  and  lorming  a 
more  effective  combination. 

Out  of  the  field  the  time  was  spent  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  perfecting  hospital  arrangements  for  the  soldiers  of 
each  State  at  Richmond,  establishing  bureaus  of  clothing  and 
other  needed  improvements. 

The  North  became  clamorous  for  a  change  of  leaders, — attrib- 
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uting  their  defeat  to  the  fact  that  General  Scott  bad  grown  too 
old  to  be  wary  and  vigilant,  as  when  he  was  young  and  vigor- 
ous. His  humiliation  was  great,  his  disgrace  lasting, — for  he 
sank  into  utter  insignificance  in  the  public  estimation.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  upon  whose  record  was  written:  "L,ived  too 
long.'^ 

General  McClellan  was  selected  as  the  choice  ol  the  people, 
who  deemed  the  Cheat  Mountain  fight  a  victory  under  his  lead- 
ership. He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  full  of  phy.sical 
strength,  fondly  styled   by   the   papers  "The  Young  Napoleon." 

The  Federal  government  was  quietly  increasing  their  army, 
negotiating  loans  of  money,  and  filling  their  ranks  from  every 
nation  under  heaven. 

The  two  armies  lay  confronting  one  another  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  no  advance  was  made.  This  lull  in  the 
storm  was  delusive  to  the  Southern  people,  who  believed  one  more 
fight  would  close  the  unnatural  strife,  and  bring  about  speedy 
peace. 

;;<  >fi  ^  -Jji  ^  ^ 

The  different  companies  composing  the  ist  Texas  regiment  bad 
gone  to  Virginia  separately,  and  been  organized  into  a  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  Lieutenant. -Colonel 
Hugh  McLeod,  and  Major  A.  T.  Rainey. 

Colonel  Wigfall  had  btren  United  States  Senator  -from  Texas. 
He  was  brave,  brilliant  and  talented,  a  fine,  forcible  speaker,  an 
argumentative  reasoner,  who  rarely  soared  so  high  as  to  weary 
his  hearers  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric;  considered  in  Texas  one 
of  her  most  gifted  sons.  He  early  took  a  stand  with  his  own 
people,  speaking  with  vim  and  energy  on  the  subject  so  d^ar  to 
his  heart — '"States'  Rights." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  McLeod  was  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Texas 
revolution,  had  led  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  in  1841.  for  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
President  Lamar,  then  the  executive  of  Texas,  who  gave  the 
enterprise  his  active  assistance.  They  w-ere  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Santiago, 
Puebla  and  Perote,  s^'here  they  remained  until  their  release  in 
1842.  His  bravery  and  sufferings  in  a  foreign  prison,  endeared 
him  to  his  people.  Had  he  lived,  doubtless  he  would  have  be- 
come distinguished,  but  he  died-  from  sickness,  universally  re- 
gretted by  his  comrades. 

Major  Rainey  was  a  lawyer,  practicing  his  profession  at  Pales- 
tine, Anderson  county.  Genial,  social,  and  possessing  great 
personal  magnetism,  he  was  everywhere  a  favorite.     He  was  in- 
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tclligent  and  practical,  had  been  a  leader  all  bis  lire,  and  was 
soon  almost  idolized  by  his  men. 

Early  in  the  spring,  companies  had  been  formed  in  difierent 
parts  of  Texas  for  the  Virginia  battle-field,  as  the  men  were  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  principal  fighting  would_  be  done 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion.  These  were  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  State— young,  strong,  vigorous,  brave — from  all  trades 
and  professions,  determined  to  conquer  a  victory  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

The,  ist  Texas  had  gone  to  Virginia  at  their  own  expense. 
without  waiting  for  orders,  were  organized,  and  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  battle  of  Mar.assas. 

The  rest  of  volunteers  for  \'irginia  were  gathered  from  difiereat 
counties,  in  companies  numbering  some  one  hundred  .and  firty — 
about  twenty  in  all.  They  were  in  camps  of  instruction  estab- 
lished by  order  of  Governor  Clark. 

Col.  John  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Austin  Ssa^e  Gazette^  went  on 
to  Richmond  and.  upon  his  return,  brought  the  information  that 
these  troops  would  be  received  into  the  Virginia  army  with  com- 
pany officers,  but  the  President  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
authority  of  appointing  regimental  oflficers.  This  was  discour- 
aging to  those  who  had  counted  upon  going  oS"  with  flying  colors, 
fully°prepared  to  enter  the  arena  at  once.  Very  many  became 
dissatisfied,  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Virginia,  and  .[oi-ed 
other  branches  of  the  service  operating  in  Texas  or  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  but  a  sufficient  number  remained  im- 
pressed with  the  impetus  to  go  forward,  under  difficulties,  to  form 
two  regiments. 

They  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Harrisbnrg,  near  Houston. 
Brigadier  General  Earl  Van  I>orn  was  at  that  time  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Texas  by  authority  of  the  Confederate 
government.  He  was  ordered  to  send  on  these  volunteers  a:  once, 
but  kept  them  in  camp  of  instruction  until  he  could  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Richmond  to  remonstrate  against  the  order.  It  was 
supposed  he  wanted  the  appointment  of  the  officers. 

When  the  messenger  arrived,  "General  \'an  Doru  was  to  obey 
orders."  All  this  weary  waiting  in  a  sickly  portion  of  the^  State, 
near  ButTalo  Bayou,  waa  trying  to  those  anxious  to  reach  the  seat 
of  war. 

The  first  installment,  sent  off  by  authority,  reached  Richmond 
on  September  12th.  after  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  transpor- 
tation, having  bade  adieu  to  loved  ones  in  Texas  more  tb.an  a 
month  before.  They  were  stationed  below  Rocketts,  on  the  York 
river  railroad,  near  the  city,  at  "Camp  Texas.' 

The  men  .vere  immediately  ordered  to  resume  drilling,  and  the 
company  officers  were  soon  bii.>y  preparing  them  for  the  iield. 
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President  Da\is  seemed  to  appreciate  these  troops  at  the  outset, 
as  he  had  served  with  Texas  soldiers  during  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  familiar  with  their  determined  bravery. 

Lieut.-General  Hood  had  been  a  United  States  army  officer,  a 
graduate  of  W'est  Point,  in  command  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  he 
doubtless  had  an  eye  to  his  value  as  the  commander  of  one  oi  the 
Texas  regiments;  hence  his  wish  to  appoint  regimental  officers. 

President  Davis  was  non-committal,  and  reticent  with  regard 
to  all  his  plaiis,  but  after-events  proved  that  this  supposition 
might  be  correct. 

As  soon  as  their  camp  was  arranged,  he  rode  out  and  made 
them  a  speech  welcoming  them  to  the  Confederate  service  in 
Virginia.  He  used  language  which  has  frequently  been  quoted 
by  the  men:  "Texans!  The  troops  of  other  States  have  their 
reputation  to  gain;  the  sons  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  have 
theirs  to  maintain!!  I  am  assured  you  will  be  faithful  to  the 
trust!"  How  faithful  they  were,  is  the  design  oi  these  pages  to 
chronicle.  There  was  something  touching  iu  the  President" s 
anxiety  to  have  only  the  most  etUcient  otlictrs  for  the  Texas 
troops.  While  the  men  would  then  have  made  other  selections, 
after-events  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Xo  steps 
were  taken  to  oppose  the  appointments. 

The  5th  Texas  was  organized  with  J.  J.  Archer.  Colonel:  J.  B. 
Robertson,  IJeutenant-Colonel;  0.  T.  Ouatllebaum,  Major. 
Colonel  Robertson  was  the  only  Texan. 

The  4th  Texas  was  organized  with  John  B.  Hood,  Colonel; 
John  Marshall,  of  Austin.  Texas,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Bradtute 
Warwick,  of  Richmond,  A'a.,  Major.  Had  President  Davis  looked 
with  prophetic  ken  into  the  future,  he  could  iiave  made  no  better 
selection  than  in  appointing  these  officers. 

Colonel  Hood  was  six  feet  two  i'nches  in  height,  with  a  broad, 
full  chest,  light  hair  and  beard,  blue  eyes,  with  a  pecuFiarly  soft 
expression,  commanding  in  appearance,  dignined  in  deportment, 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  to  all,  strict  in  his  ideas  of  discipline — 
a  man  to  hold  the  love  and  command  the  respect  of  those  %vho 
came  within  his  influence. 

He  had  seen  active  service  on  the  West  Texas  frontier,  bad 
been  severely  wounded  in  engagements  with  Indians  j^ears  before 
the  war,  loved  Texas  as  his  adopted  State,  and  soon  felt  himseh 
identified  with  his  people,  as  he  was  proud  to  call  them. 

"They  found  him  able  and  ready  to  give  all  neces:-=.ary  instruc- 
tion, not  only  iu  drilling  them  for  the  field,  but  also  in  the  rorms 
and  technicalities  of  the  clothing,  commissary,  ordnance  and 
transportation  departments,  for  the  want  of  which  information 
regiments  entering  the  service  frequently  go  hungry,  and  com- 
missary and   quartermasters   make  many  fruitless   trips."       All 
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these  qualifications  made  hitn  eminently  a  proper  person  to  place 
in  command  of  a  regiment  whose  blue  flag  bore  a  single  silver 
star. 

The  appointment  of  Major  Warwick,  of  Richmond,  v;as  an 
"open  sesame"  of  the  homes  of  that  people  to  Texas  soldiers, 
and  formed  the  tie  which  afterwards  knit  tliem  togellier  in  a 
bond  of  friendship  seldom  called  forth  by  the  deeds  of  prowess  of 
the  most  renowned. 

The  people  knew  little  of  Texas,  save  disjointed  scraps  of  her 
remarkable  history,  but  were  i)repared  to  think  her  soldiers  a 
wild,  reckless  set  of  men,  daring  to  risk  everything  for  the 
Southern  cause.  People  of  intbrmation,  however,  knew  Texans 
were  intelligent,  brave  and  independent,  glowing  with  an  intense 
individuality.  They  soon  found  these  soldiers  were  representa- 
tive men  of  their  State,  who  were  firmly  decided  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  South,  and  willing  to  defend  with  their  lives  the 
.sacred  principle  of  Southern  rights. 

Major  Bradiute  Warwick  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Richmond's  citizens,  Corbin  Warwick.  He  was  a  young  man 
pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  people  of  his  native  place,  elegant 
in  manners,  handsome,  intellectual,  possessed  of  the  advantages 
of  great  wealth,  yet  so  imbued  with  the  manly  qualities  of 
human  nature  as  to  make  him  eager  to  carve  for  himself  a  name 
distinguished  in  .some  leading  profession.  His  preference  was 
for  a  military  life.  To  this  his  parents  objected.  Yielding  to 
their  persuasions,  he  graduated  at  the  Medica!  College,  Rich- 
mond, University  of  Virginia,  College  of  New  York,  and  the 
Paris  School  of  Medicine,  and  from  each  bore  off  first  honors. 

Being  only  nineteen,  he  decided  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
before  engaging  in  his  life  work  as  physician.  He  visited  places 
of  historic  interest  in  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  wandered 
through  the  Holy  Land,  storing  his  mind  with  precious  treasures 
of  ancient  lore,  extending  his  literary  and  classic  information  by 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  grand  works  of  antiquity. 

Returning  to  Europe,  he  found  Italy  in  a  state  of  commotion. 
Fired  by  his  old  love  for  the  military,  he  determined  to  offer  him- 
self to  Garibaldi  as  surgeon,  as  he  had  received  no  training  in 
arms,  telling  that  famous  general:  'T  want  the  appointment  of 
surgeon,  because  I  think  I  can  do  some  good;  but  place  me  any- 
where. If  you  do  not,  I  will  fight  on  my  own  hook;  for  to  fight 
or  physic,  in  this  war,  I  am  determined."  The  general  gave  him 
a  place  on  the  medical  staff;  but  he  was  too  eager  for  the  tray, — 
too  near  the  contlict  to  remain  a  passive  participant,— so  resign- 
ing his  commission  he  took  his  position  in  the  ranks,  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  The  eye  of  the  great  soldier  was  upon  him,  he 
gave  him  a  commission,  and  at  Palermo  called  him  out  upon  the 
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field  for  his  coolness  during  the  engagement,  and  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  captain. 

He  remained  in  the  Italian  arm}'  until  Garibaldi  arrived  in 
triumph  at  Capua,  was  .sent  on  a  delicate  mission  once  as  spy  to 
Calabria,  and  was  honored  for  his  success  by  receiving  the 
"Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor."  At  another  time,  he  was  sent 
to  London  on  recruiting  service  for  the  dictator's  army. 

He  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  had  participated  in  eleven 
pitched  battles,  had  fought  his  way  from  a  common  soldier  to 
captain  in  six  months,  had  served  Garibaldi  faithfully,  when  the 
troubles  in  America  reached  a  climax.  He  immediately  resigned 
his  connection  and  commission  with  the  Italian  army,  determined 
to  olTerhis  sword  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  had  fought 
to  liberate  Italy,  now  he  was  inspired  to  hght  for  his  own 
"Sunny  South."  When  he  reached  home,  after  much  anxiety 
lest  he  might  be  detained  at  the  North,  as  his  vessel  was  bound 
to  a  Northern  port,  Virginia  had  not  thrown  her  fortunes  with 
her  Southern  sisters.  After  a  few  days  spent  with  his  family,  he 
went  to  Charleston,  arriving  in  time  to  see  Fort  vSumter  surrender 
to  Beauregard. 

This  was  the  record  of  the  man  President  Davis  appointed 
major  of  the  4th  Texas  Regiment.  No  higher  compliment  was 
paid  any  troops  than  when  John  B.  Hood  was  commissioned 
colonel,  and  Bradfute  Warwick  major  of  this  regiment, — men 
who  had  won  renown  upon  the  battle-field,  been  under  fire  un- 
der trying  circumstances,  and  v.dio  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  not  found  wanting. 

Lieut.-Colonel  John  Marshall,  4th  Texas  Regiment,  was  a  native 
of  Charlotte  county,  Virginia.  He  edited  first  the  Vicksburg 
Seutinel,  and  afterwards  the  Mississippian,  at  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi. He  removed  from  that  place  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  he 
conducted  the  "State  Gazette,"  the  Democratic  organ  of  his 
party.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  1S5S,  and  held  that  position  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Colonel  Marshall  was  a  literary  man  of  liberal  attainments,  an 
excellent  writer  and  close,  logical  reasoner,  "who  was  inspired 
with  the  loftiest  enthusiasm  for  the  Southern  cause,"  and  possi- 
bly, through  his  paper,  did  more  than  any  other  in  intiuencing 
the  Texas  soldiers  to  go  forth  far  from  their  own  State,  into  the 
fiercest  of  the  conflict.  He  was  also  a  man  of  fine  business  qual- 
ifications, having  successfully  managed  his  journal  in  a  masterly 
manner.  He  made  the  trip  to  Richmond  to  learn  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  and  returned  with  a  I'avor- 
able  report.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  President  Davis  during 
ante-bellum  times.     His  men  had  every  confidence  in  him  as  a 
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parly  leader,  appreciated  his  bold,  fearless  writings,  and  con- 
sidered him  a  geutleman  in  every  respect,  yet  he  had  no  r::iii'.arv 
record,  knew  nothing  of  war  and  its  contingencies.  The:^c  ap- 
pointments were  received  with  a  quiet,  unexpressed  acquiescence 
which  did  not  amount  to  opposition,  but,  in  fact,  the  men  were 
not  proud  of  any  of  them. 

Colonel  Hood  was  a  stranger,  although  in  service  on  the  Texas 
frontier.  Colonel  Marshall  handled  the  pen  vigorously,  bur  was 
not  supposed  to  have  spirit  enough  to  lead  a  charge.  Major 
Warwick,  although  known  as  a  soldier  of  Craribaldi's  army. 
they  considered  a  punj-  stripling,  and  felt  aggrieved  that  a  \':r- 
ginian  should  be  selected  to  command  Texans.  This  however, 
was  altogether  a  subdued  feeling,  for  they  made  no  outward 
demonstration  of  discontent,  but  accepted  the  situation  with  the 
best  grace  possible. 

Dr.  Howell  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  was  given  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  extended 
medical  information,  graduate  of  Virginia  and  Paris  schools, 
and  a  resident  of  France  for  several  \-ears.  Returning  to  his  na- 
tive city  he  was  tendered  the  supervision  of  the  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  "alms  house;"  was  also  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  a  medical  college,  and  editor  of  a  medical  journal.  He  was 
an  intellectual,  skillful  surgeon,  who  had  made  his  profession  his 
life  study,  dignified,  reserved,  rather  taciturn  and  somewhat  uu- 
approachable  to  strangers. 

This  appointment  was  the  "last  feather  that  broke  the  cameTs 
back."  The  men  were  openly  indignant.  Their  State  pride  was 
wounded.  If  their  officers  were  not  sufficiently  versed,  in  mili- 
tary tactics  to  command  them,  their  doctors  certainly  understood 
how  to  do  the  physicking  scientifically.  This  feeling  became  so 
evident  that  Dr.  Thomas  .sent  in  his  resignation  in  a  few  weeks. 
He  afterwards  admitted  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
officers  who  appreciated  his  worth,  and  whose  friendship  he 
always  retained,  his  connection  with  the  Texans  was  the  most 
unpleasant  of  his  life — a  clear  case  of  misunderstanding  all 
around. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  work  of  a  nol)le  man  if  no  mention 
was  made  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Davis,  Chaplain  of  the  4th  Texas 
Regiment.  He  went  with  them  from  Texas,  shared  their  camp 
life,  ministered  to  then],  whether  sick  or  well.  Every  man  re- 
spected him  for  his  many  suj.erior  qualities,  and  to  him  they  went 
with  all  their  vexations  and  annoyances,  always  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  generous  heart,  filled  with  love  and  forbearance  to- 
wards his  fellow  men.  Soldiers,  ever  ready  to  make  sport  on  all 
occasions,  facetiously  asserted  that  if  their  officers  were  not  con- 
sidered   ail   fait  on   the    military,  their   doctors  were    not    wise 
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enough  to  dose  them,  the  authorities  never  meddled  with  their 
chaplain,  as  he  was  good  enough  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, if  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Texas. 

Colonel  J.  J.  Archer,  of  the  5th  Regiment,  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  ranked  as  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army, 
stationed  on  the  West  Texas  frontier,  and  had  been  considered  a 
vigilant  ofiicer.  He  remained  with  the  Texas  troops  only  a  few 
months,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Army. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Robertson  was  a  Texan,  who  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  State  for  years,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  a  physician 
by  profession.  He  very  early  developed  a  love  of  adventure,  a 
zeal  for  public  enterprise,  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  symDatheti.: 
concern  for  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden.  Texas  was  excit- 
ing an  interest  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  States,  and  de- 
sirous of  aiding  in  the  struggle  against  the  Mexican  government 
in  the  Texas  war  for  independence  in  1836,  he  raised  a  company 
of  sixty  young  men  at  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  They  were  de- 
layed by  many  unpropitious  circumstances  going  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  were  nineteen  days  crossing  the  Gulf  to  \'e- 
lasco.  During  this  tedious  trip  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was 
fought,  but  the  captain  and  his  men  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Mexicans  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  remained  in  the  army  until  they 
were  discharged  in  1S37,  after  the  Republic  of  Texas  v.-as  estab- 
lished and  recognized  by  foreign  powers.  During  the  years  1S39- 
1840,  he  was  in  command  of  a  legiment  to  repel  the  freqv.ent  in- 
vasions of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and  was  an  active  participant 
in  all  the  stirring  events  which  transpired  from  the  independence 
of  Texas  until  ann(.-xation  with  the  United  States.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  1S50  to  the  State  senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  secession 
convention,  and  one  of  the  first  to  raise  a  company  and  ha.-ten 
to  the  conflict. 

His  men  had  every  confidence  in  him  as  an  officer.  He  was 
one  of  them,  identified  with  their  State,  and  they  ielt  he  would 
lead  them  aright  and  guide  them  to  success.  His  appointment 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  during  the  years  that  followed  ^'Aunt 
Polly,"  as  he  was  familiarly  nicknamed,  was  to  them  a  tower  oi 
strength. 

Major  Quattlebaum  was  a  West  Pointer,  who  had  heid  a  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Army,  but  of  his  record  there  i:^ 
little  known,  as  he  was  soon  transferred  to  another  division  of 
the  army. 

Some  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  companies  had  been 
on  the  frontier  for  years,  assisting  in  repelling  the  invasions  or 
the  Indians.  They  belonged  to  the  pioneer  organization  known 
as  "minute   men,"  who  slept  always  with  their  rifies  at  hand, 
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ready  at  a  moment's  warning  for  an  attack,  engaged  frequently  in 
fierce  fights  with  the  red  men.  They  had  no  military  knowl- 
edge save  the-'cxperience  dearly  gained  in  these  contests,  yet  the 
quick  perception  attained  by  a  constant  lookout  for  their  treach- 
erous foe,  was  invaluable  in  this  new  field  of  operation,  keeping 
them  ever  on  the  alert  to  guard  threatened  points.  This  life 
therefore,  had  been  a  training  school;  they  only  required  the  drill 
of  practiced  warfare  to  render  them  efficient  soldiers,  daring,  in- 
trepid leaders  of  the  men  they  commanded. 

The  rank  and  tile  were  composed  of  very  young  men,  many  of 
them  mere  boys.  Take  the  privates  of  the  Texas  regiments 
altogether,  they  were  doubtless  the  youngest  in  the  whole  Con- 
federate Army.  Well  was  it  for  them  morally  that  their  officers 
were  men  of  sterling  worth  and  high-toned  principles. 

The  organization  being  complete,  new  life  became  infused  into 
the  officers  and  men,  and  a  system  of  drilling  was  inaugurated 
destined  to  draw  forth  all  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  troops. 
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Sickness  Amongst  the  Texaus— Kindness  of  Ladies  of  Richmond— Apprecia- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  President  for  Their  Efi'ons  iu  Behalf  of  the  6:ck 
— Juds^e  Reagan  Postmaster  General — Removal  to  General  Johnsron^s 
Army,  at  Dumfries,  Virginia — Union  with  I'irst  Texas  Regiment— Organ- 
ization, of  Texas  Brigade— General  Wigfall  First  Brigadier  to  Command  — 
Colonel  Kood's  Discipline  of  4ih  Regunent— Texans  Spoiling  for  a  Fight 
—Skirmish  with  the  Enemy— Hope  of  Foreign  Interference- Departure 
of  Mason  and  Slidell  for  England  and  France  to  Negotiate  with"  Those 
Powers  — Feeling  at  Richmond'and  the  South  when  Their  Mission  Failed. 

A  gj-ave  trotible  now  presented  itself.  Measles,  the  scourge  of 
so  many  camps,  attacked  that  of  "Camp  Texas,"  and  soon  r:'.any 
of  the  men  were  endurino^  all  the  misfortunes  of  sickness  in  tents 
without  proper  nourishment  or  attention,  with  no  loving  hand  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  Their  faithful  chaplain  let  their  condi- 
tion be  known  to  the  ladies  of  Richmond,  and  some  of  the  sick 
were  removed  to  a  private  hospital  under  charge  of  one  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  city. 

It  happened  there  was  a  hospital  in  connection  with  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  at  a  chapel  which  was  vacant,  as  the  people 
worshiping  there  had  grown  prosperous  and  built  themselves  a 
large  church.  This  chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Clay  Street  and 
Brook  Avenue,  was  away  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  its  various  rooms  susceptible  of 
being  easily  converted  into  commodious  wards.  Here  some  of 
the  Texas  hoys  were  taken,  and  fell  into  good  hands.  The 
ladies  in  charge  felt  a  genuine  sympathy  for  their  youth  and 
suffering,  were  more  especially  drawn  towards  them  because  of 
the  long  distance  from  their  homes,  therefore  prepared  to  do  all 
possible  to  alleviate  pain  and  relieve  their  sad  anxiety.  None 
but  skilled  nurses-  watched  beside  these  cots,  and  when  some 
died,  compassionate  hands  closed  the  weary  eyes,  and  sent  mes- 
sages of  love  to  absent  friends.  The  Texas  officers  came  here  to 
look  after  their  men,  and  here  many  friendships  were  formed  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  Texans,  destined  to  extend  faithfully 
throughout  Hie  four  years  of  the  war.  Into  their  homes,  after- 
wards, the  wounded  and  helpless  came  from  Gaines'  Farm,  Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga,  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  and  vigor, 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  At  this  hospital,  Mrs.  R.  \V. 
Oliver,  wife  of  a  wealthy  tobacconist,  took  entire  charge  of  one 
ward  often  cots,  providing  nurses,  food,  clothing,  bedviing.  etc.. 
for  her  patients  during  this  summer— Texans  her  special  charge. 
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Miss  vSalHe  Robertson,  a  maiden  lady,  threw  open  and  fitted 
up  as  a  private  hospital,  from  her  own  purse,  a  large,  two  story 
brick  residence  on  upper  Main  Street,  into  which  a  lari>^e  number 
of  Texans  were  moved,  of  which  she  took  charge  herself.  This 
home  was  a  refuge  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  this  lady,  with  her 
abundant  means,  bestowing  a  noble  philanthropy,  which  has 
ever  been  appreciated. 

In  other  places,  Major  Warwick's  friends.  Judge  Reagan's 
family,  and  others,  were  also  interesting  themselves  in  the  Tex- 
ans, bestowing  such  attention  as  wealth  and  devotion  alone  can 
supply. 

Time  brings  many  changes,  but  these  ministrations  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

"Old  passions  may  be  purged  of  blood, 
Old  memories  cannot  die."  « 

Southern  people  all  vied  with  one  another  in  demonstrating 
their  generosity,  as  the  published  estimate  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  the  soldiers  from  private  donations  reached  the 
sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  year.  A  committee  of  the  Provisional  Congress  placed  on 
record  the  thanks  of  the  country  "to  the  women  oi  the  South  for 
their  works  of  patriotism  and  public  charity,"  declaring  they 
owed  "a  public  acknowledgment  for  their  faithfulness  to  the 
cause." 

President  Davis  dedicated  his  work,  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government."  "To  the  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
whose  pious  ministrations  to  our  soldiers  soothed  the  last  hours 
of  those  who  died  far  away  from  the  objects  of  their  tenderest 
love;  whose  domestic  labors  contributed  much  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  defenders  in  the  field;  whose  zealous  faith  in  our 
cause  shone  a  guiding  star  undimmed  in  the  darkest  clouds  or 
war;  whose  fortitude  sustained  them  under  all  the  privations  to 
which  they  were  subjected;  whose  annual  tribute  expresses  their 
grief,  love,  and  reverence  for  our  sacred  dead."  This  is  his  tes- 
timonial of  his  (nvn  knowledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  touching  and  L>eautiful. 

A  short  notice  of  Judge  Reagan's  public  life  will  not  be  amiss, 
as  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  capital.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  1S37,  from  Tennessee;  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
making  his  home  at  Palestine;  was  el'^cted  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1847.  In  1S52  he  was  elected  district  judge,  which  office 
he  held  for  several  years.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
the  first  district,  which  position  he  held  until  i86r. 

When  the  trouble  came  up  between  the  North  and  South  he 
took  the  Southern  side  of  the  question,  and   upon  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Confederacy  was  given  the  place  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, which  he  retained  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

When  the  convalescent  soldiers  returned  to  camp  with  the  in- 
evitable cough  following  the  measles,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  little  mischief  during  dress  parade,  so  many  yield- 
ing to  the  propensity  to  cough  thcit  it  was  difhcult  to  hear  the 
orders  of  the  commander. 

It  was  hard  to  teach  them  the  necessity  of  remaining  about  the 
camp,  and  many  a  boy  paid  for  a  night's  frolicking  in  the  city, 
after  eluding  the  sentinels  witliout  leave  of  absence,  by  confine- 
ment in  the  guard  house.  This  he  considered  extreme  bad 
treatment,  and  frequent  were  the  messages  of  contrition  sent  to 
oEQcers,  to  which  they  had  firmness  enough  to  refuse  to  listen. 
Discipline  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  volunteer  sol- 
diers^to  learn,  and  especially  was  it  trying  to  Texans,  for  no- 
where on  earth  probably,  is  the  youth  of  the  land  allowed  so 
much  liberty  as  on  the  broad  prairies  of  their  native  State. 

In  November  orders  were  received  to  send  away  all  surplus 
baggage  and  prepare  for  the  march.  Every  eye  brightened, 
every  heart  was  joyful,  yet  for  several  days  they  knew  not  that 
they  would  join  General  Joseph  I£.  Johnston's  Army  at  Dumfries. 
Part  of  the  way  was  made  by  the  cars,  part  by  marching.  They 
understood  the  enemy  was  awaiting  them,  and  went  forward  at 
a  lively  rate,  until  informed  there  was  no  demonstration  south  of 
the  Potomac. 

When  Dumfries  was  reached,  and  a  camping  place  selected, 
the  men  proceeded  to  build  themselves  winter  quarters,  as  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  get  cold  and  disagreeable.  The  logs 
were  cut,  and  rude  houses  constructed  with  a  tent  stretched  above 
for  a  roof,  the  sides  chinked  with  mud,  and  stick  and  mud  chim- 
neys, the  men  exercising  their  individual  tastes  in.  adorning 
their  temporary  dwellings  with  materials  at  hand. 

There  they  joined  the  ist  Texas.  During  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  when  regiments  from  the  same  State  were  thrown 
together,  to  more  closely  identify  their  interests,  the  4th  and  5th 
Texas  were  ordered  to  join  the  ist  at  Dumfries  in  November, 
1S61. 

Colonel  Wigfall  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Texas  Brigade.  At  Colonel  McLeod's  death, 
which  occurred  here,  Colonel  Rainey  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  ist  Regiment,  with  P.  A.  Work,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
Matt  Dale,   Major. 

As  soon  as  the  brigade  was  organized,  Colonel  Hood  began 
bis  course  of  discipline  for  the  4th  Regiment,  and  this  "splendid 
body  of  men,'"  as  he  called  them,  he  desired    to  see   become   fa- 
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mous  in  deeds  of  valor  when  the  time  of  action  came.  He  taught 
them  by  tb.e  camp-fire,  at  drill,  on  dress  parade,  on  picket,  any 
and  everywhere  an  opportunit}'  offered,  that  the  number  of  colors 
and  guns  captured  and  prisoners  taken,  constituted  the  true  test 
of  the  u'ork  done  by  any  command  in  an  engagement,  appealing 
to  their  pride. 

Again,  he  impre^-sed  the  lesson  of  personal  responsibility  each 
member  must  feel;  that  in  their  conduct  in  camp,  when  around 
cities  and  towns,  no  comrade  must  be  allowed  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  the'  regiment,  but  must  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  the 
meu  themselves,  thereby  instilling  a  high  sense  of  honor  among 
the  soldiers.  Then  he  particularly  taught  obedience  to  every 
order,  even  to  putting  out  the  lights  at  night,  as  men,  if  restless, 
must  disturb  others,  for  to  sleep  when  the  chance  occurred  was 
an  important  duty,  which  must  be  strictly  attended  to  in  order  to 
march  and  fight  on  the  following  day. 

Thus  by  every  means  in  his  power  he  sought  to  arouse  the 
martial  spirit  in  his  men,  stimulating  them  to  be  first  upon  the 
battle-field  in  bravery,  and  first  also  in  their  deportment,  so  the 
world  should  cast  no  slur  upon  their  conduct  as  gentlemen. 

The  other  officers  warmly  assisted  Colonel  Hood  in  all  his 
plans,  and  good  feeling  existed  between  them  all  during  that 
first  winter  spent  in  the  snow,  sleet  and  cold  of  the  Dumfries 
camp,  binding  officers  and  meu  together  in  ties  which  have  never 
been  forgotten,  and  those  sacred  bonds  of  affection  which  death 
itself  has  not  been  able  to  sever. 

These  impulsive,  fresh,  buoyant  spirits  were,  as  they  termed 
it,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  one  night  a  portion  of  them  thought 
the  tiuie  had,  at  last,  come  to  show  their  mettle,  A  picket 
dashed  in  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the 
river  and  marching  towards  camp.  Soon  every  man  was  iu  his 
place,  and  through  a  drenching  rain  they  were  tramped  about  to 
hunt  their  prey,  one  of  the  officers,  it  was  reported,  taking  po- 
sition on  the  hillside  in  front  of  his  regiment,  with  pistol  cocked, 
ready  to  do  some  telling  work. 

Colonel  x\rcher  took  his  men  out  several  miles,  being  more 
eager  than  any  of  the  rest  to  do  something  extraordinary,  but 
finding  it  to  be  only  a  false  alarm,  he  very  quietly  ordered  a  re- 
turn. This  was  a  subject  of  merriment  for  days,  as  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  cross  the  river. 

Twenty  men  were  detailed  each  night  to  watch  the  move- 
ments on  the  Occoquan,  from  each  Texas  regiment,  and  they 
soon  became  a  terror  to  the  scouts  on  the  other  side.  In  Janu- 
ary a  party  were  out  in  a  house  when  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
colonel  from  New  York  aud  a  detachment  of  minute   men.     Af- 
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ter  firing  awhile,  one  of  the  Texans  shouted,  "Hurrah,  boys! 
Hamptou's  coming,  T  hear  him  on  the  bridge!"  The  enemy  took 
fright  and  lelt.  It  was  learned  afterwards  from  some  prisoners, 
that  the  Texans  had  killed  and  wounded  twice  their  own  number. 

This  was  the  only  chance  offered  to  show  their  pluck,  and  as 
the  two  armies  were  quiet,  details  from  each  regiment  were  made 
to  return  to  Texas  ou  recruiting  service.  The  cabinet  officers 
were  particularly  anxious  to  get  more  regiments  from  Texas, 
and  to  fill  up  those  decimated  by  sickness.  Nothing  else  of  im- 
portance occurred  during  the  winter. 

The  people  of  the  South  were  very  much  deluded  with  the 
hoi>e  of  foreign  interference,  and  believed  the  blockade  would  be 
raised  when  business  began  in  the  fall.  The  staple  products 
of  cotton  and  tobacco,  raised  altogether  upon  Southern  soil,  they 
supposed  would  possess  sufficient  importance  in  Kurope  to  con- 
trol public  sentiment. 

This  was  a  disadvantage,  as  it  kept  before  the  authorities  an 
ignus  fatiiiis  calculated  to  destroy  self-reliance. 
'^  Hon.  James  Mason  and  Hon.  John  Slidell,  one  from  \'irginia, 
the  other  from  Louisiana,  were  appointed  by  the  Confederacy, 
respectively,  to  Kngland  and  France,  to  treat  with  those  govern- 
ments. They  ran  the  blockade  from  Charleston  to  Havana,  and 
there  embarked  upon  a  British  mail  steamer.  The  next  day  a 
Federal  steam-frigate  intercepted  the  vessel  and,  after  threatening 
an  attack,  boarded  her  and  demanded  the  commissioners.  They 
claimed  protection  under  the  British  flag,  but  the  "Trent"'  was 
unarmed  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

This  was  talked  about  around  the  fireside,  in  the  hospitals,  in 
the  parlors  by  the  ladies,  and  everywhere  it  was  fondly  hoped 
Great  Britain  would  resent  the  insult  to  one  of  her  ships  upon 
the  high  sea,  and  become  sufficiently  aroused  to  side  with  the 
South. 

The  demand  v/as  made  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  Federals  had 
policy  enough  to  return  them  to  the  British  flag.  Mr.  Seward 
declared  he  cheerfully  surrendered  the  commissioners,  and  did  so 
in  accordance  with  the  long-established  doctrine.  He  knew  well 
enough  he  had  no  time,  with  a  civil  war  ou  his  hands,  to  seri- 
ously provoke  the  Brirish  government. 

Her  minister  did  not  consider,  however,  the  cotton  trade  of 
sufficient  importance  to  take  sides  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Mason's 
mission  therefore  failed  to  be  of  any  definite  benefit,  after  all  the 
excitement  upon  ttie  subject. 

Mr.  Slidell  made  no  better  headway  in  France,  which  nation 
had  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  owned  thou- 
sauds  of  pounds  of  tobacco  stored  in  Richmond  at  the  beginning 
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of  hostilities.     It   was  more  confidently  believed   France  would 
interfere  on  this  account  than  England. 

The  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the  Contederates  by  the  close 
of  the  year  that  no  help  was  to  be  had  from  abroad — nothing  leli 
but  to  develop  their,  own  resources  at  home,  and  to  fight  the 
struggle  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

General  Jackson's  Movement  early  in  1S62 — ?Iis  Record  as  a  Military  Man 
— Exchange  of  Prisoner.s  Exciting  Attention  —Confederate  Policy  Strictly 
Deft;nsive — General  IvIcCiellan's  Plan  of  Summer  Campaign — Moving  His 
Base  of  Operations— March  of  the  Texas  Brigade— Appointment  of  Col- 
onel Hood  as  Brigadier-General — The  Men  Present  their  Commander  with 
a  Horse — Appreciation  of  General  Hood— Brigade  Known  Afterwards  as 
"Hood's  Texas  Brigade." 

January  rst,  1S62,  General  T.  F.  Jack.sou  marched  from  Win- 
chester to  Roranej',  where  a  large  Federal  force  had  been  en- 
camped for  several  weeks,  driving  them  from  Romney  and  the 
surrounding  country,  initiating  a  campaign  which  is  destined  to 
live  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  brilliant  victories,  of  unparalleled 
successes, — of  bitter  grief,  of  fierce  woes,  of  horror  in  every 
shape  that  war  can  assume,  as  month  after  month  the  misery  was 
written  in  characters  of  living  fire  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people 
at  home,  and  those  who  endured  the  privations,  the  hardships, 
the  fatigue,  and  who  stood  undaunted  amid  the  showers  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  battle-field. 

To-day,  as  the  date  is  written,  the  soul  recoils  from  the  reci- 
tal of  this  year's  work,  and  the  awful  suffering  human  beings 
were  destined  to  endure,  ere  time  winged  his  way  down  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

General  Jackson  was  not  generally  known  to  be  a  military 
man,  before  his  genius  was  developed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  the  battle-field  of  Manassas.  He  stood  there  with 
his  men  undaunted,  unwavering,  turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
Confederates, — gaining  the  soubriquet  "Stonewall,"  until  the  men 
who  followed  his  flag,  and  the  people  who  v/atched  his  course 
with  admiring  eyes,  forgot  he  ever  had  any  other  name. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  this  man— who  was  destined  to  be  a 
leader,  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  other  men  and  women  as  some- 
thing entirely  wonderful  and  grand  in  all  the  manly  attributes  of 
human  nature — commanded  a  battery  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
attracting  attention  by  the  coolness  and  jutlgment  with  which 
he  worked  his  gun.  He  was  there  promoted  to  lieutenant.  For 
his  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  breveted  captain.  "He  was 
in  all  General  Scott's  battles  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  behaved 
so  well  that  he  was  breveted  tuajor  for  his  services.' 

Alter  the  war  was  over  he  accepted   a   position   as    professor 
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at  the  \"irgiuia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington.  \'ery  fev/  s-.ip- 
posed  in  the  modest,  consistent  Christian,  who  daily  regulated 
his  conduct  by  the  highest  standard  of  earthly  ptrrfection, — who 
believed  almost  with  the  tenacity  of  a  fatalist,  "there's  a  divin- 
ity which  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how"  we  may,"  that 
this  gentleman  was  to  become  the  iron  man  of  destiny.  Of  ti:e 
habits  of  his  life  one  who  knew  him  says:  "He  is  as  calm  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane  of  bullets  as  he  was  in  the  pew  of  his 
church  at  Lexington,  when  he  was  professor  at  the  institute.  He 
appeared  .to  be  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  endurance;  neither 
heat  nor  cold  makes  the  slightest  impression  upon  him.  He  cares 
nothing  for  good  quarters  or  dainty  fare.  Wrapped  in  his  blanket 
he  throws  himself  down  upon  the  ground  an>-where,  and  sleeps 
as  soundly  as  if  he  \^;'ere  in  a  palace.  He  lives  as  the  soldiers 
live,  and  endures  all  the  fatigue  and  all  the  suffering  they  en- 
dure. His  vigilance  is  something  marvelous.  He  never  seems 
to  sleep,  and  lets  nothing  pass  without  his  personal  scrutiny. 
He  can  neither  be  caught  napping,  norwdiipped  when  he  is  wide 
aw-ake.  The  rapidity  of  his  marches  is  something  portentous. 
He  is  heard  b\'  the  enemy  at  one  point,  and  before  they  can 
make  up  their  mind  to  follow  him  he  is  off  at  another.  His  men 
have  little  baggage,  and  he  moves  as  nearly  as  he  can  without 
encumbrances.  He  keeps  so  constantly  in  motion  that  he  never 
has  a  sick  list,  and  no  need  of  hospitals." 

The  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  began  to  be  agitated 
in  February,  as  the  people  were  becoming  shocked  at  the  disre- 
gard of  all  ideas  of  justice  and  right  by  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers taken  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Donaldson. 

General  Wool,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
General  Cobb,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  were  appointed  to 
arrange  and  settle  upon  a  permanent  plan  for  the  exchange  of  ail 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  The  proposition  was,  to  exchange  man 
for  man,  according  to  rank,  and  a  proper  equivalent  of  men  for 
officers,  that  all  surplus  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  that 
they  should,  whenever  captured,  be  exchanged  in  ten  days  there- 
after, on  the  frontier  of  their  own  country.  This  proposition 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Confederates.  General  Wool  did  not  agree 
to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation,  until  he  consulted  Fec:;ral 
officials  upon  the  subject. 

General  Cobb  subsequently  waived  this  latter  proposition,  and 
the  cartel  was  freed  from  all  objections.  About  the  time  it  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  General  Wool  infornted 
General  Cobb  that  his  government  had  changed  bis  instructions, 
and  abruptly  broke  off  his  negotiations. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  want  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the   Federals.     Indignities   were  heaped  upon  the  captured, 
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and  all  kinds  of  heartie.-,s  schemes  were  inaugurated  tohuniiliale 
the  South,  such  things  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  after  the  fa.-.h- 
ion  of  no  civilized  country  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Shut  in  by  the  blockade,  with  so  little  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  large  inliux  of  priboners  at  every  fresh  engageiueut,  it 
very  soon  became  a  source  of  the  greatest  hardship  to  endure  it 
all  patiently.  Slaves  were  taken  and  armed,  flags  of  truce  dis- 
regarded, hospitals  bombarded,  and  Southern  generals  talked 
about  hoisting  the  black  llag  in  retaliation,  but  it  was  never  even 
a  scare-crow  to  th.e  United  States. 

Southern  people  have  received  so  much  villification  on  this 
one  score,  that  it  is  right  the  truth  should  be  exposed  occa.bion- 
ally.  Prisoners  suffered  pangs  untold,  miseries  nnknov.-ti,  but 
the  people  were  not  to  blame,  and  the  Confederate  authorities 
were  not  culpably  neglectful. 

On  the  other  hand,  thus  early  in  the  struggle,  the  Federals 
assumed  the  strange  position  of  failing  to  enter  upon  a  humane 
and  just  cartel,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  their  own  prisoners  and 
of  the  Confederates. 

The  only  thing  possible  was  to  use  the  best  means  for  the 
comfort  of  the  captured,  and  endure  as  pitiently  as  possible  llie 
added  expense  involved.  It  became  manifest  this  was  one  of  tlie 
means  employed  for  defeating  the  South — throwing  upon  their 
hands,  when  provisions  were  so  high-priced,  money  so  valueless 
and  supplies  so  limited,  such  an  army  of  non-combatants. 

The  Confederacy  still  continued  to  maintain  a  strictly  defensive 
policy,  which  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  Southern 
character  is  impulsive,  bold,  defiant,  but  no  match  in  p-iiient 
endurance  with  the  stern,  unyielding  North,  willing  to  expend 
any  amount  of  means,  sacrifice  any  numl)er  of  men  or  resort  to 
any  stratagem,  so  victory  at  the  end  might  perch  upon  their 
banner. 

Those  who  looked  below  the  surface  saw  this,  and  sav,-  also 
that  the  country  would  become  fearfully  devastated  by  having 
two  armies  constantly  subsisting  upon  it,  hence  there  was  a 
quiet  feeling  of  disapproval  telt  towards  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

It  has  long  been  a  contested  point  whether  a  defensive  or  an 
offensive  warfare  is  the  most  effective.  Many  of  the  great  mil- 
itary leaders  of  the  world  have  achieved  their  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories by  bold,  determined  attacks  upon  an  unwary  foe. 

One  of  Napoleon's  aids,  in  a  work  relative  to  that  general  s 
unexampled  success,  said:  "The  offensive  is  the  proper  character 
which  it  is  essential  to  give  to  every  war;  it  exalts  the  coura.;e 
of  the  soldier,  it  disconcerts  the  adversary,  strips  him  ot  tlic  in- 
itiative, and  diminishes  his  means.     Do  not  wait  for  the  enemy 
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at  j-our  own  fires'dcs.  Go  and  seek  liini  in  bis  own  home,  when 
you  will  find  opportunit}'  to  live  at  his  expense,  and  to  strip  hitu 
of  his  resources. 

"Never  adopt  the  defensive  unless  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
do  otherwise.  If  you  are  reduced  to  this  sad  extremity,  let  it  be 
in  order  to  save  time,  to  wait  for  your  re-enforcements,  drill  )-our 
soldiers,  strengthen  your  alliances,  draw  the  enemy  upon  bad 
ground,  lengthen  the  base  of  his  operations;  and  let  an  ulterior 
design  to  take  the  offensive  be,  without  ceasing,  tlie  end  of  all 
your  actions.." 

Just  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  plan  of  the  Confederates,  and 
to  this  day  leaves  room  for  discussion,  whether  the  result  v.'OuKi 
have  been  difierent  had  the  offensive  been  the  policy. 

Early  in  March,  it  became  manifest  that  General  McClellan 
intended  to  move  his  army  from  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  and 
m.ake  an  attack  upon  the  Confederate  forces  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent direction.  He  was  skillful  enough  in  tactics  of  war  to  be 
able  to  discern  the  advantage  his  vessels  and  transports  would 
give  him,  if  he  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  his  supplies  by  water. 

Fortress  Monroe,  almost  impregnable,  commanded  the  James 
river.  With  nothing  to  fear  save  a  few  vessels  which  constituted 
the  Confederate  navy,  he  made  all  his  plans  for  the  removal  of 
his  troops  to  that  part  of  the  couutr}',  designing  to  advance  upon 
the  rebel  capital  by  way  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Virginia  Peninsula,  running  down  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers,  had  been  fortified.  Batteries  were  manned  at 
Gloucester  Point,  Sewell's  Point,  Norfolk,  and  Craney  Island, 
and  were  occupied  by  the  forces  of  General  Magruder. 

This  general  had  been  on  the  alert  for  months  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  bs'  adroit  movements  at  night,  marching  at  night, 
building  camp  fires,  and  then  away  to  another  locality,  surprising 
the  Federal  pickets  when  least  expected,  left  the  impression 
there  was  quite  an  army  under  his  command.  Tliose  who  served 
under  him  relate  their  experience  as  exceedingly  disagreeable. 
He  never  had  more  than  eight  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. 

When  General  McClellan  moved  his  base  of  operations,  it  ne- 
cessitated the  removal  also  of  the  Confederates  near  the  Potomac. 

Oti  March  5th,  the  pleasant  relations  at  Dnmfries  began  to  be 
broken  into  by  a  detail  being  ordered  from  the  Texas  Brigade  to 
report  to  General  Wade  Hampton,  to  act  as  rear  guard  to  his 
command  as  it  moved  back  via  Manassas  to  P'redricksburg.  The 
men  were  anything  but  pleased  at  this  contemplated  movement, 
as  they  were  eager  to  advance  across  the  river.  The  height  of 
every  rebel  soldier's  ambition  was  to  attack  the  Federal  capital. 

On  the  afternoon    of  March   St!i.  the   Brigade    was  decamped. 
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After  forming  for  the  march,  Colont-l  Hoocl  addressed  the  xth 
Texas  as  follows:  "Soldiers'.  I  had  hoped  that  when  wc  left 
winter  quarters,  it  would  he  to  move  forward:  but  tho^e  who 
have  better  opportunities  of  judging  than  we  have,  order  other- 
wise. You  must  not  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  retreat  when  the 
welfare  of  your  country  requires  such  a  movement.  Ours  is  the 
last  brigade  to  leave  the  lines  of  the  Potomac.  Upon  us  devolves 
the  duties  of  the  rear  guard,  and  in  order  to  discharge  them 
faithfully,  ever}-  man  must  be  in  his  place  at  all  times.  You  are 
now  leaving  your  comfortable  -vinter  quarters  to  enter  ur.on  a 
stirring  campaign,  a  campaign  which  will  be  tilled  with  blood. 
and  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  tlie  young  Confederacy.  lt> 
success  or  failure  rests  with  the  soldiers  of  the  South.  They  are 
equal  to  the  emergency.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
you,  at  least,  will  discharge  N-our  duties,  and  when  the  struggle 
does  come,  that  proud  banner  you  bear,  placed  by  the  hand  ot 
beauty  in  the  keeping  of  the  brave,  will  ever  be  found  m  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  Fellow-soldiers,  Texans,  let  us  stand  or 
fall  together.      I  have  done." 

With  three  cheers,  thev  took  up  the  line  of  march;  away  from 
the  scenes  of  many  pleasant  hours:  away  from  the  monotonous 
routine  of  camp  life;  entering  into  the  crash  of  battle,  the  wild 
conflict  bravely,  cheerfully,  to  write  their  names  forever  upon 
the  page  of  history,  equal  in  heroism  with  any  whose  record  has 
evt-r  been  written. 

Hundreds  of  miles  away  were  their  peaceful,  sunny  homes, 
where  their  loved  ones  nightly  bent  the  knee  imploring  blessings 
and  protection  for  those  who  had  gone  forth  alone  to  do  batfe 
for  their  country.  Here  they  were,  marching  amid  sleet  and 
snow,  bearing  aloft  the  flag  whereon  shone  the  lone  star,  sole 
representatives  of  the  State  which  held  the  Alamo. 

The  whole  army,  and  thousands  in  their  distant  State,  we-e 
looking  to  them  for  the  honor  of  Texas.  The  fair  fame  of  her 
courageous  people  was  to  be  vindicated,  in  the  army  in  \'irginui, 
l.'<y  the  Texas  brigade  alone. 

Think  you,  reader,  they  thought  of  all  this:  that  they  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  the  pains  taken  to  render  them  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  word  Soldier;  that  they  did  not.  just  now.  realize  the 
responsibility  of  tlieir  position,  when  even  thus  early  thev  had 
been  given  the  place  of  rear  guard  ?  Think  you,  that  while  the 
jest  arose  to  their  lips,  as  they  tramped  along  those  roads  in  that 
wintry  weather,  that  no  thought  of  what  they  were  expected  to 
accomplish,  came  up  in  'their  minds,  and  no  dreams  oi  g'.ory 
flashed  across  their  fltful  slumbers  at  night  when  they  bivcn:acked 
beside  the  camp  fire^ 
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Their  friends  believe  they  felt  all  this;  that  they  weie  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  part  they  must  play,  and  it  gave 
a  manlier  bearing  to  their  sitp,  an  added  dignity  to  their  man- 
ner, while  within  their  Ineasts  glowed  the  feeling  that  this  con- 
fidence, this  trust  should  never  be  betrayed,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  be  equal  to  every  emergency,  and  Texas  should  be 
proud  to  claim  them  as  her  true  and  valiant  sons. 

March  nth.  Colonel  Hood  received  his  appointment  as  Briga- 
dier General.  While  gratihed  at  his  promotion,  and  admiring 
the  men  so  obedient  to  all  orders,  who  liad  awakened  in  him  so 
much  enthusiasm,  yet  it  gave  him  some  cause  for  annoyance. 

General  Wiglall  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
Confederate  Senator,  and  had  left  the  field.  Colonel  Archer, 
commander  of  the  5th  Texas,  ranked  Colonel  Hood  by  seniority, 
and  it  was  unusual  to  promote  officers  over  the  heads  of  their 
superiors.  Colonel  Archer  acted  very  nobly  upon  this  occasion, 
going  at  once  to  General  Hood  and  congratulating  him  upon  the 
honor  conferred,  expressing  his  earnest  approbation  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and  entire  willingness  to  serve  under  him. 

To  a  man  proud  and  sensitive  as  General  Hood,  this  was  a 
pleasing  episode  in  his  life.  Had  Colonel  Archer  acted  other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Military 
men  are  tenacious  with  regard  to  the  minor  points  of  etiquette, 
and  the  least  deviation  from  "the  code"  is  looked  upon  suspi- 
ciously. 

The  troops  crossed  the  Rappahamiock  at  Falmouth,  and  took 
position  near  Fredricksburg:  from  thence  marched  to  Milford 
Station.  Here  they  took  the  cars  for  Ashland,  a  small  village 
on  the  Fredricksburg  road,  above  Richmond.  They  again  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  Yorktown,  on  the  pt-ninsula,  where  tliey 
arrived  in  good  condition,  considering  the  severity  of  the  weather 
they  had  to  endure,  which  General  Hood  pronounced  the  worst 
he  had  ever  suffered  on  a  march. 

At  Yorktown,  they  were  assigned  to  the  "reserve  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  and  occupied  the  same  ground  as  that 
of  the  rebel  armv  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  A  line  of 
fortifications  had  been  thrown  up  by  General  Magruder,  some 
time  before,  and  the  meu  were  daily  detailed  to  act  as  sharp- 
shooters, as  the  Federal  jnckets  came  up  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  earth-works  and  picked  otT  the  men.  The  Texans 
kept  a  diligent  lookout,  and  whenever  a  head  popped  up,  a 
rainie-ball  was  sure  to  go  after  him.  Not  much  damage  was 
done,  as  only  a  few  were  wounded,  but  they  watched  one  an- 
other's movements  with  sleepless  vigilance. 

At  this  time,  in   addition   to   the   three  Texas  regiment.s,    the 
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iStb  Georgia  and  Hampton  Legion,  also  belonged  to  Mood's 
Brigade. 

While  camped  at  Voiktown,  the  horse  arrived  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Ihe  privates  of  the  4th  Texas  for  General  Hood,  as 
a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  soldier,  and  love 
for  him  as  a  man.  Sergeant  ]:')Ookman,  of  company  (7,  Captain 
J.  \V.  Hutcherson  in  command,  at  dress  parade,  presented  him  in 
the  following  words: 

"Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
of  the  4th  Texah  Regiment,  I  present  \ou  this  war-horse.  He 
was  selected  and  purchased  by  us,  for  this  purpose,  because  we, 
as  freemen  and  Texans,  claim  the  ability  to  discern,  and  the 
right  to  reward  merit  wherever  it  may  be  found.  In  you,  sir,  we 
recognize  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman.  In  you,  we  have  found 
a  leader  whom  we  are  proud  to  follow,  a  commander  whom  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  obey,  and  this  horse  we  tender  as  a  testimonial  of 
our  admiration.  Take  him,  and  when  the  hour  of  battle  comes, 
when  mighty  hosts  meet  in  the  struggle  of  death,  we  will,  as  did 
the  troops  of  old,  who  rallied  around  the  white  plume  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  look  for  your  commanding  form  and  this  proud  steed 
as  our  guide,  and  gathering  there,  we  will  conquer,  or  die.  In 
a  word,  general,  you  stand  by  us.  and  we  will  stand  by  you." 

General  Hood  advanced  and  sprang:  into  the  saddle,  address- 
ing the  brigade  iu  a  few  eloquent  words  expressive  of  his  grati- 
tude, assuring  them  they  should  not  look  in  vain  for  a  rallying 
point  when  the  struggle  came. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard — Construction  of  Confedera'.e  Ironclads— right  in 
Ha'upton  Roads  Between  the  Confederate  Vesse'.  Virginia  and  Federal 
Cumberland— Meeting  with  the  IMonitor— Feeling  in  the  South  with  Re- 
gard to  the  Naval  Engagement — General  Jackson  in  the  Va'.'ey  of  Vir- 
ginia— Turner  Ashby,  the  Great  Cavalryman — Evacuation  ci  the  Penin- 
sula— Texans  Regularly  Under  Fire  First  at  Hlthan-.'s  Landing,  while  Act- 
ing as  Rear  Guanl  for  Johnston's  Army— "They  Sived  the  Rear  of  the 
Army  and  the  Whole  of  tlie  Baggage." 

The  uavy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States.  Here  was  construc*:ed  gun-boats 
and  vessels  of^  every  description  for  naval  -crvce.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of 'the  United  States  uavy  had  been  the  jest  of  every  na- 
tion whose  flag  floats  upon  the  briny  deep. 

Upon  the  secession  of  \'irginia,  the  coraniandant  of  the  navy 
yard  held  a  conference  with  General  Taliefcrro.  in  conimand  of 
the  State  forces,  and  agreed  that  none  of  the  vessels  should  be 
removed,  and  not  a  shot  fired  except  in  self-defense. 

Very  soon,  however,  it  became  known  that  the  two  frigates, 
Germantown  and  Merriranc,  had  been  scuttled,  and  at  midnight 
the  navy  yard  was  found  to  be  in  flames,  whi'.e  the  oricers,  with 
two  other  vessels,  had  retired  down  the  harbor,  carrying  with 
them  a  great  portion  of  the  munitions. 

While  there  was  several  million  dollars  worth  destroyed  by 
the  conflagration,  yet,  as  there  was  so  much  secrecy  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  naval  stores,  there  was  quite  a  c^uantity  of 
material  which  had  been  left  uninjured. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Cot:fed- 
eracy,  it  was  decided  to  experiment  with  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels upon  the  plans  which  were  presented  and  invented  by  those 
whose  ingenuity  had  been  put  to  the  test  by  the  necessity  oi  do- 
ing something  by  way  of  providing  gun-boats  for  the  defense  of 
James  river. 

It  was  supposed  if  the  Confederacy  owned  a  sufncient  number 
of  vessels,  the  blockade  of  this  river,  at  least  would  be  only  a 
farce,  and  by  having  one  outlet  to  the  world,  could  import  from 
foreign  countries  arms,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  if  it  be- 
came necessary.  Everyone,  therefore,  at  the  Confederate  capital 
was  looking  to  this  department  to  institute  measures  it  was  hoped 
were  within  their  grasp. 

The  reader,  who   has  doubtless  been   reared    in  the   luxury  ot 
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peace,  and  who  shrugs  his  shoulders  shudderingly  ar  this  re- 
cital of  "times  which  tried  ineu's  souls."  tails  to  understand  whv 
the  people  should  become  so  much  interested  as>  to  l^y  hold  of 
anv  and  everything  which  promised  succe-s. 

With  nations  it  is  like  v.-ith  people.  When  prosperty  beam- 
lovingly,  and  the  blue  skies  bend  smiling  above,  men  and  wom- 
en really  do  not  understand  their  own  capacity,  but  the  stern 
band  of  necessity  forces  out  the  energies  until  every  nerve  is 
strained  to  seize  the  slightest  plan  which  whispers  of  hope. 

The  people  felt  the  cause  was  just,  that  thry  were  in  ihe  right, 
that  personally  they  had  done  nothing  to  bri-.ig  about  hostilities, 
and  firmly  believed  if  only  true  to  themselves,  the  God  of  ba:- 
tles  would  defend  and  provide  an  escape  from  the  la'::;yrinth  of 
troubles  which  presented  itself  on  every  side. 

The  navy  yard  again  became  the  scene  of  busy  life.  The 
Merrimac  was  rescued  from  her  watery  grave.,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  bottom  of  her  hull,  boilers,  and  the  heavy  and  costly 
parts  of  her  engine  were  not  injured  by  the  harsh  treatment  she 
bad  received.  It  was  determined  to  construct  of  them  a  "ca^e- 
mated  vessel  with  inclined  iron-plated  sides  and  submerge: 
ends." 

This  was  a  new  departure  in  naval  structure.  "The  resistan.ce 
of  iron  plates  to  heavy  ordnance,  whether  presented  in  vertical 
planes  or  at  low  angles  of  inclination  had  been  investigated  in 
England  before  the  Virginia  (as  the  new  vessel  was  christentd  ■ 
was  commenced,  but  no  actual  experiment  liad  ever  been  made. 
Xo  little  anxiety  was  therefore  felt  as  to  what  ^he  wo';Id  be  able 
to  accomplish. 

The  Virginia  was  completed,  presenting  tr.e  appearance  of  an 
ironclad  floatnig  Ixittery  of  ten  guns:  the  stars  and  bars  doatr.: 
from  her  flagstaff.  She  was  commanded  ly  Captain  Franklin 
Buchanan,  "an  ordnance  officer  in  the  old  navy."  She  scarted 
upon  her  trial  trip  on  the  morning  of  March  Sth. 

She  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  tlie  Confederate  squadron,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  six  guns;  Jamestown,  two  guns:  Beaufort,  one  g'.in: 
Raleigh,  one  gun;  and  the  Teaser,  one  gun. 

The  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  con-isted  of  the  Cumber- 
land, iwenty-four  guns:  Congress,  fifty  guns;-  St.  Lawrence,  n::y 
guns;  steam  frigates   Minnesota   and   Roanoke,  forty  guns   ea;h. 

We  watch  the  Virginia,  in  imagination,  as  she  slowly  stea--. - 
out  from  the  Norfolk  harbor,  with  flying  colors,  the  httle  fieri 
following  in  her  wake.  The  dlay  is  ca'.m  and  clear,  the  a:r 
balmy  with  the  approach  of  spring-time,  the  sea  gi'.lls  cir.de 
round;  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  plash  of  the  waves  as  she 
contiruously  ploughs  her  way  steadily  forward,  while  the  hear:- 
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beats  of  the  picked  crew  keep  time  with  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
seL  Every  nerve  is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  Not  a  whis- 
per breaks  the  silence.  The  pale  determined  faces  of  the  men 
are  set  with  a  firm  purpose,  as  they  watch  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance, the  eye  of  the  brave  old  captain,  who  ieels  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  prospect  for  a  battle. 

Before  them  the  placid  blue  of  the  waters  is  spread  out  for 
miles  to  their  view,  and  in  the  offing  the  Federal  fleet — frig- 
ates and  gun-boats — are  lazily  rocking  to  and  fro. 

On  passing  Sewell's  Point,  Captain  Buchanan  made  a  laconic 
speech  to  his  men  and  unfolded  his  purpose: 

'"My  men,  you  are  now  about  to  face  the  enemy.  You  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  not  fighting  at  close  quarters.  Re- 
member, you  fight  for  your  homes  and  your  ccuntr}-.  You  see 
those  ships?  You  must  sink  them!  I  need  not  ask  you  to  do  it. 
I  know  you  will  do  it!" 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  \'irginia  bore  down  upon  the  Congress 
with  no  call:  ''Ship  ahoy,"  from  the  men.  An  ctficer  coolly  took 
his  glass  and  inspected  the  approaching  singularity  which  he 
called  a  "'Secesh  curiosity."      What  is  she  after? 

A  broadside  from  the  Yirginia  was  the  answer,  with  not  a  Con- 
federate in  sight.  The  Congress  opened  fire,  but  the  Virginia 
was  making  for  the  Cumberland.  The  shots  from  the  latter  fell 
thick  and  fast  n.pon  the  plated  roof,  when  Captain  Buchanan  ran 
the  prow  of  his  vessel  into  the  Cumberland.  The  shock  left  no 
impression  upon  the  plated  craft.  A  gaping  break  was  made 
in  the  Cumberland.  Tiie  sea  rushed  in,  the  vessel  reeled,  while 
her  men  still  fired  her  guns,  when  suddenly  she  was  engulfed  and 
went  down  with  all  her  crew. 

The  Virginia  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  Congesss,  and 
attempted  to  bear  down  upon  her  as  upon  the  Cumberland,  but 
the  Congress  slipped  away  and  ran  ashore.  The  Minnesota  was 
aground  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  vSt.  Lawrence  and  the 
Roanoke  retired  under  the  protection  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Virginia  ran  up  as  close  to  the  Congress  as  the  depth  of 
water  would  admit,  and  being  joined  by  the  other  little  vessels 
of  the  ''mosquito  fleet,"  subjected  the  Congress  to  a  galling  fire, 
while  the  batteries  on  shore  shelled  the  Virginia.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Congress  was  killed,  the  white  fiag  ran  up.  Two 
tugs  were  ordered  to  receive  the  surrender,  the  fiag  of  the  ship 
and  the  sword  of  the  captain  being  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Par- 
ker, of  the  tug  Beaufort. 

Permission  was  given  the  officers  to  remove  their  wounded, 
which  they  did  and  then  made  their  escape.  The  Congress 
opened  fire  again,  with  the  white  flag  floating,  wounding  several 
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men,  when  the  Virginia  gave  her  a  broadside  of  liot  sho:  and  in- 
cendiary shell,  setting  her  on  fire.  The  ciew  escaped  in  boats 
and  swimming  to  shore,  the  Contederates  generously  failing  to 
fire  upon  them  when  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

Xight  came  on.  The  Virginia  and  smaller  vessels  an.?horrd 
off  Sewell's  Point.  Such  a  day's  work  for  a  -trial  trip!  The  Cum- 
berland sunk,  the  Congress  burned,  one  steamer  blown  up,  a 
schooner  captured  and  one  sunk. 

Captain  Buchanan  and  several  men  were  wounded,  and  two 
killed.  The  \'irginia  had  lost  her  flag-staff,  smoke  and  s'ceam- 
pipes  were  riddled,  but  otherwise  she  was  not  seriously  damaged 
as  she  was  ready  next  morning  to  renew  the  fight. 

During  the  night  the  Monitor,  an  iron-clad  turret  steamer, 
constructed  by  Ericson.  came  in  and  anchored  near  the  Minne- 
sota. The  Monitor  also  was  an  experiment  of  the  Federals  and 
had  never  been  tested. 

The  Virginia  and  her  compam'ons  left  their  moorings  and 
steamed  to  the  scene  of  con  diet.  When  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
distant,  the  Monitor  commenced  firing.  They  poured  shot  and 
shell  into  one  another,  without  any  perceptible  effect  up:!j  either. 
The  Virginia,  seeing  the  Monitor  was  of  greater  speed,  novr 
thought  to  run  into  her  like  she  had  into  the  Cumberland. 
She  eluded  the  pursuit  and  slipped  away  into  shoal  water  where 
the  Virginia  could  not  approach  her.  Lieutenant  Joues,  whj 
had  assumed  command  after  removal  of  Captain  Buchanan  to  the 
hospital,  waited  for  the  Monitor  to  give  battle  again,  by  tlie  usual 
nautical  invitations.  Th.ese  not  being  responded  to,  she  with- 
drew to  the  navy  yard,  steaming  into  port  with  the  cheers  of 
victory. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  engagements  of  which 
there  is  any  record.  The  little  fleet  had  encountered  sonie  of  the 
most  formidable  vessels  in  the  Federal  nav>-, — sinking  one,  With 
her  crew  o[  three  hundred  and  sixty  men;  destroying  by  nre  one. 
the  crack  frigate,  and  crippling  and  rendering  helpless  others. — 
all  with  a  loss,  in  the  two  days,  of  two  men  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded. 

The  second  day's  engagement  was  principally  betwecr.  the  two 
iron-clads.  experimental  ships,  which  resulted  in  the  ar.propria- 
tion  by  Congress  at  Washington  of  "nearly  fifteen  mdlions  o: 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  iron-clad  vessels." 

Excitement  ran  high  in  Richmond  when  the  news  spread  of 
the  ex[)loits  of  the  \'irginia.  and  a  feeling  of  intense  sati.-faction 
and  pride  filled  the  hearts  of  men.  women  and  children,  ani  was 
the  one  topic  of  conversation, — so  exultant  are  a  people  when 
success  perches  upon  their  banner. 
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At  the  Xorth  llie  people  were  very  much  astounded  at  the 
turu  affairs  had  taken,  and  all  Europe  looked  with  iuteresL  upon 
a  new  era  in  the  hi:^tory  of  na\al  architecture.  Kach  nation  se: 
itself  to  proiit  b}-  the  lesson  taught  the  world  by  the  \'irginia. 

The  Confederates  becatne  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  irou- 
clad  vessels,  and  were  eagerjfor  the  Xavy  Department  to  use  every 
means  in  following  up  this  remarkable  victory. 

Popular  feeling  laid  hold  of  this  success  as  some  special 
achievement  of  the  wonderful  bravery  of  a  people  whose  ener- 
gies had  risen  :phinx-iike  to  defy  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
whole  world.  Confidence  was  established,  so  much  as  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  danger,  and  lull  the  Confederates  by  the  sweet 
strains  of  a  permanent  victory,  to  forget  for  a  tinie  the  fact  that 
the  nation  with  which  they  were  warring  had  unlimited  powers 
of  recuperation,  while  theirs  could  only  reach  the  extreme  point 
of  endurance  and  then  succumb  to  an  inevitable  fate. 

While  the  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  were  being 
transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  the  authorities  resolved  to  allow 
General  T.J.Jackson  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  \'irginia  with 
his  division  of  the  army. 

Near  the  town  of  Winchester  vras  fought,  March  22nd,  the 
battle  of  Kerustown.  The  Confederate  force  v>-as  only  six  thou- 
sand, besides  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  Colonel  Ashby's  cavalry. 

General  Banks  was  in  command  of  the  P'ederals,  about  sixteen 
thousand  strong.  This  leader  thought  it  was  only  Colonel  Ash- 
by's cavalrj-  in  front  of  him;  and,  believing  General  Jackson  was 
far  away,  left  himself  for  Washington  City.  General  Shields 
was  left  in  conunand,  the  hght  being  brought  on  by  Colonel 
Ashby,  who  had  been  tormenting  the  enemy  with  his  cavalr}'  in 
the  valley,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

The  engagement  lasted  from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternocui  until 
dark.  The  rebels  fought  desperately  until  night  closed  in,  when 
the  firing  all  ceased.  General  Jackson  fell  Ijack  during  the  night, 
leaving  the  Federals  in  possession  of  the  lield,  and  about  three 
hundred  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and 
about  double  that  number  wounded.  The  Confederates  carried 
off  their  wounded  up  the  valley,  Colonel  Asliby  covering  the 
retreat.  The  dead  were  buried  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  Win- 
chester. 

The  Federals  did  not  pursue  General  Jackson;  on  the  contrary, 
they  withdrew  their  forces  first  advanced,  but  there  he  reniaiiied 
in  the  valley,  with  sleepless  vigilance,  waiting  and  watching  the 
development  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Turner  Ashby  was  the  idol  of  the  people  of  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  fur  by  his  intrepid  bravery  and  bold,  defiant  manner 
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of  conducting  his  mode  of  warfare,  he  had  foughl  hack  the  raid- 
ing parties  that  had  threatened  devastation  to  the  lovely  homes 
of  the  people,  creating  a  feeling  of  securit}-  when,  they  knew  hv 
was  operating  amongst  them.  As  his  name  will  be  mentioned 
again,  it  seems  but  right  a  short  sketch  of  his  record  should  bu 
given: 

''Turner  Ashby  was  a  thorough  \'irginian,  and  descended  fro:ii 
Revolutionary  stock.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  old  Union. 
He  was  brought  up  in  that  conservative  and  respectable  school 
of  politics  wdiich  hesitated  long  to  sacrifice  a  Union  which  had 
been,  in  part,  constructed  by  the  most  ilhistrious  sons  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  conferred  many  honors  upon  her,  and  wl)ich 
was  the  subject  of  many  hopes  for  the  future.  But  when  it  I't.-- 
came  evident  that  the  life  of  the  Union  was  gone,  and  the  sword 
was  drawn  for  constitutional  liberty,  the  spirit  of  Virginia  was 
again  illustrated  by  Ashby,  who  showed  a  devotion  in  the  field 
even  more  admirable  than  the  virtues  of  political  principles. 

''He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  dark  skin,  heavy  black  beard 
and  piercing,  restless  black  eyes;  grave  and  dignified  in  manner, 
yet  gentle  as  a  woman,  but  filled  with  the  same  determination 
and  courage  as  distinguished  the  cavaliers  during  the  da\s  o\ 
chivalry.  He  was  a  fit  representative  of  the  high-toned  gentle- 
men of  the  South. 

"During  the  John  Brown  raid,  his  company  of  cavalry,  then 
named  'Mountain  Rangers,"  did  much  towards  effectually  silenc- 
ing that  renowned  effort  at  freeing  the  Southern  slaves;  and  it  is 
said  that  even  then  he  saw,  as  did  many  others,  the  crisis  of 
impending  events  approaching. 

"As  soon  as  his  State  dissolved  its  union  with  tlie  United  States 
government,  he  quietly  went  to  work  preparing  for  action. 

"About  this  time,  Colonel  Angus  McDonald,  Sr.,  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  a  legion  of  mounted  men  for  border  service,  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  which  was  at  once  tendered  Ccionel 
Ashby.  He  and  his  command  entered  the  legion.  His  brother, 
Richard  Ashby,  arrived  from  Texas,  who  joined  the  company 
as  an  independent  volunteer. 

"He  was  ordered  to  operate  in  Hampshire  county,  which  had 
been  invaded  by  bands  of  marauders.  Leading  a  detachment  ai 
eleven  men,  and  his  brother  six,  they  started  for  a  station  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  to  make  observations.  His  brother' s 
little  band  was  ambuscaded  and  attacked  by  eighteen  men,  /.<ju- 
aves  of  Indiana.  His  horse  fell  into  a  cattle-stop  of  the  railroad.. 
He  was  overtaken,  beaten,  wounded,  and  left  for  dead." 

Turner  Ashby  started  to  rescue  him,  but  his  force  was  fire.i 
upon.  "They  charged  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  dispcr.-ed 
their  numbers." 
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His  brother  was  fcmnd  several  hours  afterwards,  but  hi=  '.voiinds 
were  mortal.  He  was  buried  at  Rofiney,  July  4th,  iSf^i.  The 
scene  at  tlie  grave  of  his  brother  is  thus  described  by  a::  eye- 
witness: 

"He  stood  over  the  grave,  to(jk  his  brother's  >word,  broke  it, 
and  threw  it  into  the  opening;  clasped  his  hands,  and  Io:ked  up- 
ward, as  if  in  resignation,  and  then  pressing  his  lips — as  if  [n  the 
bitterness  of  grief- —while  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek,  he  turned 
without  a  word,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  Asbby  was 
now  a  devoted  man.  Thenceforth  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
enemy." 

He  knew  little  of  the  rules  of  military  tactics,  and  still  less  of 
military  discipline.  He  inspired  his  men,  whom  he  treated  as 
companions,  by  exhibiting  his  own  deeds  of  dauntless  daring. 
and  led  them  on  to  victory  by  waving  his  sword  over  his  bead, 
exclainiing,  in  a  clear,  decided  voice,  in  which  there  vras  no 
wavering,  "Follow  me!"  This  great,  personal  magnetisrr;,  which 
attracted  to  him  people  of  d.ifFerent  stations  in  life,  was  evidently 
the  key  to  his  great  success.  He  was  dashing  in  character,  com- 
ing and  going  like  a  dream,  and  ever  turning  up  in  unexoected 
places;  therefore  an  enemy  upon  whose  movemeiits  speculation 
lost  itself  in  wonder,  and  vigilance  was  unprepared  to  meet. 
Amid  a  shower  of  bullets  he  rocie  his  white  horse  as  unmoved  as 
if  he  were  in  a  lady's  drawing  room;  and  to  t^attery  and  adrnira- 
tion  of  all  who  came  to  know  him,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  steadily 
manifesting  that  he  truly  was  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause — 
nothing  being  able  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  grand  pur- 
pose of  doing  his  whole  duty  upon  every  occasion. 

This  was  the  man  wdio  had  qtdetly  made  his  home  neat-  Mark- 
ham,  a  station  on  the  Man.assas  Gap  railroad,  up  to  the  time  hos- 
tilities commenced,  yet  who  won  for  himself,  in  a  short  time. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  records  of  any  other  Southern  soldier — 
the  man  who  so  greatly  assisted  General  Jackson  in  his  valley 
campaign — whose  name  will  remain  upon  the  page  of  his!or\" 
side  by  side  with  that  illustrious  hero  for  whom  he  bra\-ed  so 
many  dangers. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  became  imperatively  neces- 
sary, from  the  tact  that  the  troops  "were  contVontcd  by  a  superior 
force,  and  llanked  right  and  let't  by  navigable  streams,  cccupied 
solely  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  Texas  Brigade  again  acted  as 
rear  gu.ard  from  Yorktown,  reaching  Williamsburg,  the  old  his- 
torical city  of  \'irginia.  renowned,  during  colonial  times,  for  its 
wealth,  iashion,  beaut}-  and  high-toned  chivalry. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  the  advance  guard  of  the 
enemy  appeared.     The  next  morning   a  field    onset  was    made. 
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The  Federals  were  repulsed  with  heav}-  loss,  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand  killed,  wounded  and  missing:  the  Con  federate- 
about  twenty-five  hundred. 

It  became'evideut,  next  day,  that  the  Federals  were  only  try- 
ing to  retard  the  progress  of  the  evacuation,  and  were  sendin-g 
troops  by  gun-boats  and  transports  up  York  River,  at  Elltham's 
Landing!  opposite  the  village  of  West  Point,  the  terminus  of  the 
York  River  railroad,  which  runs  from  that  place  to  Richmond. 
?Iere,  too,  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattaponi  Rivers  unite,  forming 
the  York  River.  The  design  was  to  cut  the  Confederate  army  in 
twain  right  here,  and  intercept  them  while  McClellan  advanced 
upon  Richmond. 

General  Franklin  landed  two  regiments  from  his  gun-boais  at 
Eltham's  Landing,  near  the  village  of  Rarhamsvi'.ic  Xew 
Kent  county,  May  7th.  The  Texas  Brigade  was  marching  as 
rear  guard,  and  came  across  the  Federal  pickets,  who  had  been 
thrown  out.  Two  shots  were  fired  at  General  Hood,  who  was 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Texas.  This  was  returned  by 
a  member  of  the  Fourth.  General  Hood  immediately  ordered  his 
men  to  "  m.ove  up,"  which  they  did  at  double  quick,  and  the 
line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Beyond  this 
hill,  which  had  a  precipitous  descent,  was  an  open  f.j'.d,  six  or 
seven  hundred  yards  in  uddth.  Be\-ond  this,  were  five  or  six 
companies  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  into  the  timber,  cur  men 
firing  some  random  shots. 

General  Hood  ordered  Company  B,  Fourth  Texas,  to  act  as 
skirmishers.  They  advanced  across  the  open  field,  entered  the 
tiniber,  and  commenced  a  running  fight.  Another  and  another 
company  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  skirmishers,  until 
six  were  now  engaged.  The  Federals  made  a  stand  behuid  an 
old  mill  dam,  and  a  spirited  engagement  ensued.  The  firing 
became  general,  and  the  enemy,  manv  of  their  guns  m-.~~'.ng  nre. 
threw  them  down  and  fied.  While  pursuing  themi  the  second 
platoon  of  Company  B  came  upon  a  large  force  protected  by  a 
heavy  palisade.  Gen.  Hood  appeared  and  ordered  Lieut.  Walsh, 
in  command,  to  charge  the  works  and  he  would  send  support.^ 
Just  as  the  command,  "  charge,"  was  given  the  first  platoon  o: 
Company  B  appeared  upon  the  left  of  the  palisade,  whm  the 
Federals  fled  in  confusion.  Other  companies  joined  in  the 
attack,  which  so  confused  them  they  ran  into  the  Fi:th  Texas. 
where  it  was  lying  down  in  line  of  battle,  which  greeted  ihem 
with  such  a  volley  as  to  leave  not  one  standing.  While  the~e 
events  were  transpiring  the  First,  Fifth  and  remain  ier  of  thr 
Fourth  Texas  had  entered  the  timber,  leaving  the  Hi^hteenth 
Georgia    to   support   the    infantry    in   the  rear.      A  regiment   ;: 
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Federals,  the  First  California,  appeared  to  the  left  and  rear  of 
the  skirmishers,  evideutly  intending  to  cut  them  off.  Here  v.as 
displayed  the  gallantry  of  the  First  Texas,  in  command  of  Colo- 
nel A.  T.  Rainey.  Getting  his  regiment  into  position,  they 
received  the  fire  like  Napoleon's  (jld  Guard,  on  an  open  road, 
the  Federals  in  the  brush.  The  slaughter  w.is  so  great  Cclonel 
Rainey  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back  into  the  woods  a  few  paces. 
halt  and  fall  to  their  knees.  [Colonel  Rainey's  verbal  statement 
to  the  writer.]  The  standard  bearer  was  directed  to  un:'url  ihe 
"  Lone  Star  tlag  and  give  them  h — 1."  [Colonel  Rainey  was  not 
choice  in  his  language  just  here.]  "Aim  low  and  shoot  them 
through  the  body."  The  Federals,  deceived  by  the  strategem. 
came  on  with  a  yell  within  thirty  steps  oi  their  hiding  place. 
The  Texans  were  ordered  to  rise  from  their  knees,  which  was  a 
spontaneous  action,  unflinchingly  received  their  tire,  pouring 
volley  after  volley  into  their  ranks.  After  fighting  half  an  hour, 
the  Federals  making  no  advance,  the  order  rang  out:  "Charge, 
boys,  charge!"  They  ga\-e  a  yell  and  sprang  forward  to  the 
charge.  The  Federals,  comprehending  the  situation,  turned  and 
fled  to  their  gun-boats,  some  five  or  six  hundred  yards'  distant, 
with  the  Texans  in  hot  pursuit. 

General  Hood  and  staff",  just  then  arriving,  and  perceiving 
the}'  were  about  to  run  under  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats,  a  CG-.::ier 
ordered  Colonel  Rainey  to  "  halt."  They  did  not  stop  to  obey. 
General  Hood  himself  came  up.  "Colonel  Rainey,  halt  your 
regiment  I"  This  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  gur^-boats 
poured  forth  a  withering  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  but  the  Texans 
retired,  having  driven  them  literally  into  their  gtin-bcati.  The 
Texans  engaged  about  seven  hundred— Federals  eighteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Black,  Captain  Dccaiur 
and  twenty  privates  were  killed  and  some  tiiirtv  or  forty  wounded. 
Loss  of  the  First  Texas,  eleven  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded. 
.The  Federal  loss  was  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  prisoners,  from  Ge'.ieral  Hood's  ofnoial 
report.  General  McClellan  reported  a  loss  of  "five  hundred  men 
and  officers." 

A  correspondent  ot  the  iVtzv  >'tVA'  Herald,  writing  from  West 
Point,  gravely  asserts  that  they  were  charged  furiously  by  four 
regiments  of  negroes.  This  paragraph  cau:=ed  considerable 
sport  among  the  men,  being  regarded  as  a  direct  reflection  upon 
the  state  of  the  brigade  toilet. 

Colonel  Rainey  was  exceedingly  anxious  about  whether  his 
men  and  himself  would  stand  fire,  as  this  was  their  first  en- 
gagement, and  was  compelled  to  be  cool,  collected  and  fearless 
to  inspire  confidence  with  his  men. 
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General  Hood  says:  "  This  affair,  which  broi'.ght  the  brigade 
so  suddenly  aud  unexpectedly  under  fire  lor  the  first  timt^. 
ser\-ed  as  a  happy  introduction  to  the  enemy.' 

President  Davis,  in  conversation  with  a  Texas  Senator,  said. 
in  speaking  of  the  brigade:  "  They  saved  the  rear  of  the  aruiy 
and  the  whole  of  our  baggage  train."' 

General  Gustavus  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Colon-.^l  Horace  R.an- 
dall,  paid  them  this  compliment:  '''  The  Texans  won  immortal 
honors  for  themselves,  their  Slate  and  for  their  commander, 
General  Hood,  at  the  battle  oi  Elthara's  Landing,  near  West 
Point." 
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CHAPTJvR  IX. 

Line  of  March  of  the  Texas  Brigade  Across  the  Chickahomiiiy — Orders  tc> 
Evacuate  Norfolk,  and  I'ortsniouth — JJesiruciiou  of  the  Virginia,  the 
Naval  Pride  of  tlie  South — lndii:nation  of  the  People — I-'ears  of  the  Evac- 
uation of  Richmond— Determined  Stand  of  her  People — Hastv  Comple- 
tion of  the  .Defences  of  Drury's  Bluff— Attack  of  Drury  s  Bluff  by  Fleet 
of  Gun-boats — A  Decided  Repulse— Richmond  Alive  \vith  Preparations 
for  the  Impending  Strife — Care  for  the  Sick  and  Woun.ied — Hospitais 
Improvised— Scenes  of  Hospital  Life. 

The  Texas  Brigade  was  drawn  up  iu  line  of  battle,  on  Ma}-  S.  in 
front  of  Dr.  Tyler's  residence,  five  miles  west  of  New  Kent  Court- 
house,—but  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  attack.  They  moved 
up  the  road  and  formed  a  new  line  of  defence  near  the  rear  guard 
until  the  army  could  take  position  near  Richmond.  The  nexi 
day  they  marched  to  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
but  the  road  was  blocked  up  with  baggage  trains  and  artillery, 
the  mud  was  fearful  to  contemplate,  while  the  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents. 

General  Whiting,  in  cotumand  of  the  division,  exhorted  the 
men  "to  close  up."  "Hurry  up,  men.  hurry  up,"  said  he,  get- 
ting out  of  patience,  "don't  mind  a  little  mud." 

"D'ye  call  this  a  little  mud?"  said  one  of  the  men.  "Spose  ye 
get  down  and  try  it,  stranger,  I'll  hold  your  horse." 

"Do  you  know  whom  you  address,  sir?— I'm  General  Whit- 
ing:" 

"General  !  '  Don't  you  reckon  I  knows  a  general  from  a  Jong- 
tongued  courier?"  said  the  fellovA',  as  he  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. Deaving  the  Texans  to  trudge  along  as  they  pleased,  the 
general  rode  away. 

After  many  vexations,  the  Chickahominy  was,  at  last,  passed, 
and  they  were  all  safe  upon  the  Richmond  side,  at  a  place  called 
"Pine  Island,"  three  miles  from  the  city.  Here  we  will  leave 
them  for  a  while,  and  watch  the  progress  in  and  around  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  necessitated  also  the  aban- 
donment of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  the  navy  }-ard. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  then  in  command,  sent  General 
Huger  an  order  to  evacuate  Norfolk.  The  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  both  at  Norfolk  at  the  time,  and 
took  the  authority  of  postponing  the  order   until  General  Huger 
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should  remove  such  stores,  munilions  and  arms  as  could  be  car- 
ried off. 

A  week  Wris  thus  employed  iu  the  removal  of  machinery, 
while  the  Federals  were  watching  the  retreating  army  up  the 
Peninsula,  which  gave  no  sign  of  any  knowledge  of  tlie  occur- 
rences transpiring  at  Norfolk  and  the  navy  yard. 

Now  arose  the  first  open  dissatisfaction  of  tlie  people  v;ith  the 
Confederate  leaders  and  officers  of  the  government. 

The  brave  little  \'irginia, — that  had  so  successfully  obtained 
the  remarkable  victory  iu  Hampton  Roads  just  two  months  be- 
fore— the  "iron  diadem  of  the  South,"  as  she  was  styled  by  l;er 
admirers,  who  delighted  to  recount  her  achievements  and  about 
whose  action  so  much  anxiety  had  been  felt,  and  around  whose 
future  clustered  so  much  romantic  pride, — was  doomed. 

When  the  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Norfolk,  the  matter  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Mrginia  was  one  of  grave  consideration, — 
but  like  a  bomb-shell  came  the  startling  news  that  she  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  commanding  officers  ;  ' 

On  May  loth  the  \'irginia  was  taken  to  Craney  Ij^land,  and 
there  her  crew  was  landed.  They  fell  into  ranks  and  formed 
upon  the  beach.  In  tlie  language  of  an  eye-witness:  "Then  and 
there,  on  the  very  field  of  her  fame,  within  sight  of  theCumber- 
berland's  top-gallant  masts,  all  awash,  within  sight  of  that  mag- 
nificent fleet  still  cowering  on  the  shoal, — with  her  laurels  a!i 
fresh  and  green,  we  hauled  down  her  drooping  colors  and  with 
mingled  pride  and  grief  we  gave  her  to  the  flames." 

The  cry  of  indignation  that  went  up  froni  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond, when  it  was  known  that  the  Virginia  had  been  destroyed 
by  command  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  cannot  be  understood  save 
by  those  who  were  residents  of  the  place,  aiid  who  knew  how 
many  fond  hopes  were  bound  up  in  the  little  iron-clad  vessel. 

A  court  of  inquiry  was  asked  fjr  by  the  commodore,  to  inves- 
tigate the  reasons  for  the  action,  as  he  was  so  much  criticised. 
A  court-martial  was  waived  by  Secretary  Mallory,  and  the  people 
never  knew  why  the  destruction  had  been  ordered.  It  was  ^et 
down  to  the  utter  absence  of  n.autical  knowledge  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
the  hour. 

Now  that  years  have  elapsed,  President  Davis,  in  his  work. 
"Rise  and  P'all  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  tells  us  the 
vessel  was  too  heavy  to  ascend  the  James  river,  as  she  drew  too 
much  water;  that  she  was  unseaworthy,  and  was  uncovered  by 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  with  whom  she  had  co-operated,  and  it 
was  decided  to  burn  her,  rather  than  have  her  fall  into  the  hai-ids 
01  the  enemy.   Her  friends  would  have  preferred  her  going  down 
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game  to  the  last,  and  the  feeling  excited  by  this  tame  ending  of 
a  brilliant  career  was  never  forgotten  b\'  press  or  people. 

it  provoked  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  tlie  most 
determined  exhibition  of  bravery.  The  fortifications  of  the  James 
had  been  progressing  very  slowly;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  apathy  upon 
the  subject  was  manifest  among  government  ofticials.  It  was 
believed  by  the  troops  on  the  Chickahomiuy  and  citizens  that 
Richmond,  also,  ^vould  be  evacuated. 

The  air  was  full  of  rumors.  Trains  were  crowded  with  ret'u- 
gees  tlyiug  in  trepidation  from  impending  danger.  Books  were 
taken  from  the  State  library  and  packed  ready  for  removal, 
trunks  were  hastily  tilled,  and  about  the  departments  were  a  num- 
ber of  boxes  marked  "Columbia,  South  Carolina,"  which  con- 
tamed  the  most  valual^le  of  the  public  archives. 

Blank  looks  were  seen  on  every  side,  and  blanched  faces  v/ere 
met  at  every  turn.  Had  Virginia  cast  her  fortunes  with  the  Con- 
federacy for  naught,  and  was  the  new  government  about  to  leave 
her  in  sore  distress? 

The  Confederate  Congress  had  adjourned  hastily,  and  when 
the  legislature  of  \'irginia  asked  President  Davis  to  express  his 
intentions  towards  Richmond,  he  declared  he  entertained  the 
prospect  of  holding  it,  but  his  reply  was  full  of  embarrassment. 
Had  the  Federals  known  the  Confederates  were  dependent  upon 
the  "\'irginia"  to  defend  the  river,  and  had  really  no  obstruc- 
tions of  consecpience  within  the  vicinity,  and  only  one  battery 
of  four  guns  at  Drury's  Bluff,  four  miles  below  the  city,  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  to  have  come  directly  up  to  her 
wharves  and  shell  the  place.  But  it  seems  they  were  not  informed 
of  everything  important.  The  city  council  knew  of  the  extreme 
peril,  and  without  waiting  for  orders,  proceeded  to  sink  schoon- 
ers loaded  with  plaster,  guano,  and  added  them  to  the  obstruc- 
tions which  were  being  slowly  phic-d  in  the  river,  working  with 
patriotic  zeal  to  avert  impending  disaster. 

The  last  gap  in  the  obstruction  was  just  filled,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Monitor,  Gelena  and  Arisbooth,  three  gun- 
boats, had  made  their  appearance  a  few  miles  below  the  city. 
Xow  all  was  excitement.  The  faint-hearted  had  all  fied,  and 
those  left  were  resolved  never  to  surrender  the  place. 

The  legislature   passed.  May  14th,  the   memorable   resolution; 

" Jvt'Siy/z'i'ii.  B\'  the  general  assembly,  that  the  general  assem- 
bly hereby  express  its  desire  that  the  capital  of  the  State  !)e  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity,  if  such  dc-fence  is  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  President  ot  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  the  President  be  assured  th.u  whatever  destruction  or  loss 
of  property  of  the  State  or  individuals  shall  thereby  result,  will 
be  cheerfully  submitted  to." 
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"Some  one,"  .said  Governor  Letclier  in  a  public  address,  ''said 
to  nie  the  oilier  day,  that  the  dut}-  to  sunender .  the  city  would 
devolve  either  upon  tlie  president,  the  mayor  or  myself.  1  said 
if  the  demand  be  made  with  the  alternative  to  surrender  or  be 
shelled,  I  would  reph-;   'Bombard  and  be  d '.'  " 

Mayor  Mayo  said:  "I  say  nov^',  u'hen  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond demand  of  me  the  surrender  of  tlie  capital  of  Virginia, 
and  of  the  Confederacy,  to  the  enen)y,  they  must  find  some  other 
mayor  to  fill  m_v  place.  I  will  resi.^n  the  mayoralty,  and  wlien 
that  other  maii,  elected  in  my  stead,  sliall  deliver  up  the  city.  I 
hope  I  have  physical  strength  and  courage  enough  left  to  shoul- 
der my  nuisket  and  go  into  the  ranks."' 

Public  meetings  were  held  approving  the  actions  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  governor.  The  spirit  all  this  created  had  a  magical 
eticct  upon  the  authorities  and  aroused  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  "Inert  and  speculative  patriotism  was  awakened,  antl 
mutual  inspiration  of  courage  and  devotiou  passed  from  heart  to 
heart  within  the  communit}-,  and  preparations  for  defense  went 
rapidly  forward." 

It  is  wonderful  when  danger  presents,  and  is  met  by  firm  re- 
sistance, hov>'  inspiring  are  the  feelings  of  tlie  parcipitants.  \'al- 
uables  v/ere  put  awa}-  in  convenient  places,  and  those  who  were 
most  alarmed  were  ready  for  the  attack. 

Woman  laughed  about  where  they  would  be  when  a  shell  came 
crashing  through  their  houses,  and  jested  of  the  necessity  of  dig- 
ging caves  in  the  hillside,  but  never  expecting  to  give  up  the  de- 
fense or  expressing  a  desire  that  the  gentlemen  should  surrender 
at  discretion. 

On  May  i6th,  the  gun-boats  attacked  Drury's  Bluff.  Dis- 
tinctly was  th.e  sonnd  of  the  guns  l:ea:d  in  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond, this  first  shelling,  vrliich  alterwards  fjecame  a  daily  and 
familiar  sound  to  the  inhabitants.  Xe\-er  will  ue  forget  the  regu- 
lar booming  of  the  cannon,  as  it  resounded  away  in  the  distance, 
and  we  kr.ew  our  fate  hung  in  the  balance. 

First  terrors  are  the  greatest,  but  no  one  believed  a  passage  of 
the  Bluff  (.vould  be  effected — the  guns  manned  by  the  "bravest  of 
the  brave."  The  day  was  passed  by  the  citizens  in  enthusiastic 
meetings.  It  was  during  these  hours  that  Governor  Letcl-er  and 
Mayor  .Mayo  made  the  speeches  quoted  above. 

Xight  brought  the  news  of  a  signal  victory.  Our  batteries 
had,  after  a  lire  or  four  liours  and  a  iialf,  given  a  most  decided 
repulse  to  the  gun-boats,  with  the  loss  of  live,  men  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  Eighteen  shots  went  thr.mgh  the  sides  of  the 
Galena,  according  to  their  own  account,  losing  thirty  of  their 
crew,  killed    and   wounded.     Seventeen   were  killed    in    another 
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bo.\i  b}-  the  explosion  of  anoiher  gun.  The  batlerie.s  kept  up 
such  a  fierce  and  ck-adly  fire  that  the  boats  could  niake  no  head- 
way, and  the  next  day  dropped  down  stream,  their  coniraauders 
batisfied  th.e  water  approach  was  vvel!  guarded. 

Had  the  gun -boats  arrived  forty-eight  hiOin's  earlier,  their  at- 
tempt wouUl  have  been  successfuL  Richmond  would  doubtless 
have  been  shelled,  and  in  a  lueasure  destroyed,  the  Confederate 
forces  evacuating  the  place.  The  tide  was  turned,  and  in  and 
around  Richmond  was  to  centre  the  grand  struggle,  upon  whicli 
the  world  looked  complaceiitly,  while  soldiers  and  people  fe!'.  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  bound,  up  in  the  fortunes  of  the  fle- 
voted  city. 

Everything  n.ow  became  active.  Wagons,  Vv'ith  army  sup-V.ies, 
rumbled  along  the  stony  streets,  ambulances  whirleil  around  cor- 
ners, soldiers  passed  to  and  fro,  dusty  and  tired  udth  the  v^eari- 
some  march,  citizens  wore  the  dejected  look  of  men  alive  Ic  the 
situation,  officers  gay  in  gold  lace  and  tiiisel  dashed  by,  women 
smiled  sweetly  and  looked  admiringly  upon  tlie  stalwart  forms 
they  cherislied  too  w^il  to  speak  the  fears  they  felt,  and  little 
children  looked  on  wondering  at  the  bustle  and  confusion  mmi- 
fest  ever}- where. 

The  army  vra<  preparing  for  the  great  conflict  with  McClel- 
lan,  on  the  lookout  for  the  battle  betv/een  the  two  great  contend- 
ing forces  confronting  one  another  upon  tlie  Chickahominy . 

Hitherto  the  wounded  had  been  cared  lov  at  field  hospitals 
irear  tlie  battle-field.s,  v.diich  had  n')t  been  sutT.ciently  near  to 
render  much  assistaiice  in  nursing.  As  was  snid  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  Federal  v^'outided  liad  been  ne.r.-.ed  by  the  "Sisters  of 
Mercv."  The  liosoitals  in  the  citv  were  n)ostiv  filled  with  the 
sick.^ 

Nov.-  preparations  were  going  o\\  to  take  care  of  the  wounded, 
and  if  tlie  reader  has  never  been  around  and  about  such  scenes, 
lie  can  never  understand  the  deep  sadness  or  conceive  of  tiie  aw- 
ful suffering  that  v\-ar  ei; tails. 

Married  ladies  had  done  most  of  tl;e  nursing  during  tlie  first 
year,  but  now.  each  woman,  each  chiUl  was  to  take  tlieir  turn  in 
lending  a  helping  haiid.      I  present  m}-  first  experience. 

It  v.-as  a  u-arm  dav  in  Mav,  about  a  week  after  tlie  repulse  at 
Drury's  Bluff. 

The  Fredricksburg  train  came  in  about  nine  o'clock  and 
halted  far  up  tlie  street  from  tlie  depot,  along  the  public  tlior- 
oughhire  of  Broad  street,  and  l)eyan  to  put  off  passengers,  who 
proved  to  be  sick  soldiers  stretched  upon  cols.  They  were  each 
borne  in  their  turn  by  fjur  men  to  tlie  sidev>-a)k,  aiul  set  dov.ui. 
People   looked   on  in    astonishment.      I  happened  to   be  passing 
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at  the  time,  when  the  strange  spectacle  wn^   presented  of  inva- 
lids, put  off  near  no  iiospital,  raving  v/ith  typhoid  lever. 

The  train  moved  back  leaving  tL'ty  men  looking  around  help- 
lessly, and  seem.ingly  unnerved  by  their  surrotmditigs.  'Twasa 
sad  sight,  th.ose  destitute  soldiers, — one  of  the  heart-rending  ex- 
periences of  the  times. 

At  Ashland,  a  bcautiftii  cou:itry  village,  the  birth  place  of 
Kenry  Clay,  about  fifty  miles  above  Richmond,  had  been  estab- 
lished, early  the  previous  year,  hospitals  for  th.e  sick  where  the 
patients  could  have  the  benefit  of  country  air,  fre.■^ll  \\-ater  and 
abundant  shade.  The  trocp>  had  fallen  back  to  Richmond,  con- 
centrating to  rutet  McClelian,  au'i  ilie  authorities  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  th.e  sick,  rather  ilian  have  tliem  become  Federal  pris- 
oners.    This  v;as  the  solution  of  tlte  m\-sifcry. 

WJiat  v.-as  to  be  done?  A  noble,  patriotic  old  gentleman  came 
down  the  street.  He  ou'iied  a  large  three-story  building,  corner 
of  Broad  and  Fourth  street,  which  had  been  used  as  an  extensive 
dry-goods  establishment.  This  was  now  empty,  the  proprietor 
refusing-  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods  by  running  the  blockade,  or 
smuggling  them  through  tlie  lines. 

Perceiving  the  state  of  affairs,  he  sent  a  servant  b.ick  to  his 
home  for  th.e  keys.  Going  around  amongst  the  men  he  tallied 
encouragingly  ai^i  lioncfully,  giving  the  Welcome  assurance  tiiat 
they  were  wich  friends,  and  he  would  soon  have  them  sheltered 
from  th.e  scorch.ing  ra;.s  of  the  sun,  v/ith  an  ai-undance  of  water 
to  cool  their  -r'arched  tongues. 

He  opened  the  doors  and  called  upc.i  every  one  passing,  both 
white  and  black,  to  give  th.eir  assistance,  the  writer  amo!}^::t  the 
number,  explaining  to  the  ladies  he  i'ariicularly  desired  their 
presence. 

The  iru-itation  v.-as  all  that  was  needed,  the  ladies,  young  and 
old,  flocked  to  his  assistance,  and  Vjv  twelve  o'clock  he  had  his 
impromtu  hospital  upon  a  respectab^ie  footing,  and  an  abundance 
of  soup,  bread  and  other  articles  suitable  for  invalids,  on  liand. 
The  train  brought  others,  until  the  \vhole  building  was  fdled 
with  sick   men. 

He  assigned  tvro  ladies  on  duty  at  each  cot,  and  relieved  them 
at  regular  in.tervals.  To  h.ave  watched,  this  man  with  his  splen- 
did management  a  person  wou.ld  ha\e  supposed  he  had  been  a 
regular  hospital  attendant  for  years. 

One  of  m}-  own  patients  was  a  fair,  girlish,  lookin.g  i;oy.  a[5par- 
ently  not  inore  th.an  seventeen  \-ears  old.  He  v,-as  slightly  built, 
a  p'3trician  cast  of  features,  dark  grey  eyes,  brown  hair  which 
clustered  over  his  in.'.ellectual  brow  in  one  mass  of  rir.glets.  His 
hand  was  small   and  delic.ite.    his   linen    tine,  his  armv  coat  of 
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nice  material,  but  all  siained  and  worn.  V,'e  all  kr.erc  at  a 
glance  he  was  "somebody's  darling,"  and  every  lady  noticed 
hiu!  specially.  He  v\-as  so  young  and  helpless,  bur  vre  could 
find  out  nothing  of  his  history  save  that  the  nurses  who  came  ou 
the  train  supposed  he  was  a  South  Carolinian.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  sick,  having  been,  detailed  for  the  special  duty 
of  bringing  them  to  Richmond.  The  soldier  occupying  the  cot 
next  to  his  at  Ashland,  died  on  the  train,  so  all  chance  oi  prov- 
ing his  identity  was  gone  unless  h.e  could  be  roused  :roni  the 
delirium  which  locked  his  senses,  and  tell  us,  so  we  could  uotily 
his  friends  of  his  dangerous  condition. 

Kow  v.-e  vs'orked  over  him!  How  we  implored  the  surgeons  to 
do  all  in  their  power;  how  eagarly  we  bent  i:-  listen  to  a  chance 
name,  but  none  v/as  ever  spokei\  We  cut  or  ;he  curls  very  re- 
luctantly, and  the  physician  shaved  the  beautirully  shaped  head, 
applying  ice  to  cool  the  fierce  fever,  but  we  s^on  saw  ir  was  ot 
no  avail.  In  spite  of  every  hope,  and  all  our  exertions,  the  light 
of  consciousness  was  gone  forever. 

We  wiped  the  death-damp  from  his  brow,  and  when  he  closed 
his  tired  eyes,  and  sank  to  rest,  as  peacefully  as  a  child  wearied 
with  play,  we  wept  aloud,  e\en  the  stout-hearted  doctor,  used  to 
scenes  of  bitter  agony,  shedding  tears  for  tlie  stranger  boy  dying 
sway  from  home  and  friends. 

We  had  our  beautiful  clay— our  dead  — clothed  in  the  best  we 
could  procure.  We  wove  a  garland  of  bright  flowers  tor  his 
cofhn  lid,  and  stood  beside  the  lonely  grave  as  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  cemetery,  while  the  man  of  God  prayed  that  "He 
who  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb"  would  breathe  com.- 
fort  and  resignation  to  tlie  loved  ones  far  av.ay — never,  until  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  to  knov/  th.e  circumstances  oi  hts  death. 
It  was  a  trial  to  nurse  him  hor.r  by  hour,  watch  him  go  down 
into  the  vallev  of  death,  and  nev^r  know  who  he  was  or  whence 
he  came.  In  tlie  years  that  have  passed  I  have  often  pictured 
the  love  of  that  brave  young  boy  :  the  mother  wailing  for  her 
darlinp-'s  return  ;  the  sister  starting,  for  vears,  at  everv  footfall. 
expecting  him  through  weary  months,  th'.nKitig  pertiaps  ne  was 
a  prisoner,  yet  ever  hoping  he  would  come  back  agatu.^  We 
have  yearned  for  the  privilege  of  telling  them  how  careuilly  we 
watched  and  waited  on  him  to  the  sad  end,  an^'.  comtorting  then: 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  died  among  tViends. 

During  the  time  we  nursed  the  soldiers  ma:iy  an  unusual  scene 
were  v,-e  called  upon  to  witness,  b;:t  nobody  else's  grie:  came  so 
near  being  my  own  as  when  we  buried  :he  stranger  boy  Ironi 
South  Carolina,  who  wore  the  C  .'nt'cderate  grey. 
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"Into  a  ward  of  the  white'-vasiici  vrails," 

'\Vhero  the  dead  and  the  'lying  iay, 
Vv'oi:nded  by  bayonets,  sheiis  arA  balls. ^ 

Somebody's  darling  was  hurried  one  day — 
Somebody's  darling  so  young  and  so  bra'-e, 

Wearing  yet  on  his  sweet,  pale  face 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood  gra:e. 

"Matted  and  damp  were  the  curls  of  go".  '■ 

Kissing  the  snow  of  the  fair  y.y.ing  brow — 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould, 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now — 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veinol  brow  ^ 

Brush  back  his  wandering  waves  of  gold  ; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  boson:  now — 

Somebody's  darling  is  still  and  cold. 

"God  knows  best  ;  he  has  somebody's  Icve, 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there. 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above 

Xight  and  morn  on  the  wings  of  prayer: 
Somebo<ly  wept  when  he  marched  aw.=y, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave  and  grand; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lr.y, 

Somebody  clung  to  his  harid. 

"Somebody's  watching  and  waiting  for  him, 

Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart. 
But  there  he  lies  with  his  grey  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling,  childlike  lips  aparL 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead. 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear. 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  a-  his  head: 

'Somebody's  darling  slumbers  here."" 

After  burying  our  soldier  boy  in  Oikwooi  cemetery,  we  sad'.y 
drove  back  and  took  our  places  beside  the  cots  of  others  raving 
in  delirium.  A  lady  friend  and  myself  'vvere  given  :he  care  of  a 
tall,  slender  man  of  about  thirty  years  cf  age.  He  became  cur 
charge  during  the  day.  At  night  we  were  relieved  by  mzie 
nurses.  This  patient,  although  crazed  with  fever,  auorded  SG~e 
slight  amusement,  even  amid  the  depressing  scenes  o:  a  hospr.a. 
during  the  extreme  heat. 

We  were  obliged  to  sit  constantly  by  his  side,  frecuently  com- 
pelled to  hold  him  by  main  force  to  keep  him  in  bed.  Once  I 
was  watching  him  alone,  as  he  had  been  unusually  qtiiet,  and 
turned  to  speak  to  a  lady  across  the  room.  Looking  oack,  I  was 
startled  to  find  our  invalid  had  arisen,  had  turned^  his  martress 
over  and  was  talking  excitedly  about  his  b=d-clo:hing.  We  sa-^.- 
we  could  do  nothing  without  help,  so  I  remained  on  cuty.  qua^c- 
ing  with  fear  and  trembling  v.-ith  excitement,  while  the  o:her 
young  lady  scampered  off  do.vn  stairs  to  hunt  the  supermteni- 
ent.     In  another  moment  rav  patient  was  beside  the  wincv, 
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had  it  raised,  declaring  lie  would  escape  from  oi;r  clutcbe;.  .is 
we  had  hiui  in  prison.  I  called  other  ladies,  and  with  cheir 
assistance,  prevented  his  jumping  from  the  window.  The  super- 
intendent arri\-ed,  tlie  man  was  taken  back  to  ::is  cot,  and  i:r.r 
instead  of  two  ladies  were  delegated  to  kee}^  lr;'.:i  in  place,  w::l: 
instrnctions  from  the  physician  tliat  we  must  not  even  look  away 
from  our  change  tor  a  moment.  There  we  sat  all  day,  not  darii:g 
to  leave  to  get  a  morse!  of  dinner,  as  there  were  none  to  take  cur 
places,  while  the  man  kept  protesting  again-t  our  authority. 
Next  mor.ning  iiis  cot  was  vacant  — his  remains  in  the  dead-house 
awaiting  interment.  I  ha\-e  often  recalled  the  horrors  of  that 
day,  and  yet  have  alwa\s  been  amused  at  his  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  the  i.iictates  of  v:orr!i:n  — "  the  ruli;:g  oassion  strong  in 
deatii." 

I  turned  away  from  the  empty  cot  with  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness that  Providence  had  given  the  tortured  brain  everlasting 
rest.  It  was  very  unsatisi'actory  that  while  we  v.-ere  doing  all  :o 
render  him  cool  and  comfortable,  he  should  class  us  as  tormentors 
who  were  only  aggravating  his  misery.  A  hospital  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  study  poor  human  nature 

I  passed,  dovv'n  stairs  in  search  of  our  ge-rial  "big  boss,"  as 
the  girls  styled  him,  for  further  iiistructions,  not  intending  to 
shirk  my  duty.  1  saw  a  soldier  being  borne  into  a  lower  rocrj. 
fi'om  an  ambulance  at  the  door.  Ke  was  placed  upon  a  cot, 
and  as  I  happened  to  be  tli.,;  only  female  near,  the  surgeon  a-ked 
me  to  give  him  some  assistance.  He  proved  to  be  not  a  sick  but 
a  wounded  soldier,  the  tirst  received  into  this  hospital.  Pie  had 
been  shot  by  a  minie-ball,  on  the  picket  liiie,  during  the  night. 

I  helped  remove  the  grey  jacket,  tore  down  the  checked  shirt 
from  the  neck,  and  for  tlie  ihst  time  beheld  a  gunshot  wound.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  it  left.  Tlie  boy  v,-as 'about 
sixteen,  his  skin  very  fair,  and  through  the  white  rlesh  of  the 
sho':lder  u as  an  ugly  hole.- encircled  by  a  queer  blue  line.  He 
was  very  much  exhaustedi.  We  gave  him  a  drink  of  water,  and 
I  washed  his  dirty  face  and  hands  to  render  him  more  com- 
fortable. 

The  surgeon,  with  a  professional  air,  and  no  seeming  thought 
of  the  strangeness  of  my  positi<jn,  having  never  l>efore  witnessed 
a  surgical  operation,  called  another  lady  and  asked  us  to  remain 
by  him  while  he  probed  the  wound  and  hu.nted  with  his  instru- 
ments for  the  ball.  He  said  it  was  not  a  serious  v,-ound,  and  he 
would  not  administer  cbdoroform,  but  sim;>ly-  desired  that  we 
should  bathe  his  face  with  ice  water  during  the  operatjon.  I 
was  not  exactly  a  novice  at  nursing,  as  I  had  occasionally  man- 
aged to  care  tor  both  white  and  colored   members  of  the   familv 
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duri:ig  attacks  of  ilhie^s.  Kmt  nothing' more  had  come  under  inv 
su|vjrivis:on. 

I  thought  thic  doctor  was  either  very  much  mistaken  ahunt  th._- 
extent  of  the  injury  or  his  sensibilities  had  l>ecome  l)hi::;.'jd  h-,- 
familiarity  with  wretched  suffering.  To  me  tlie  examin.ation  wa-^ 
p-aint'ul,  and  when  the  pale  lips  grew  l^loodlc^ss,  the  while  ficj 
blanched,  and  I  found  lie  had  fainted,  although  outwaidis- c-.d:::. 
I  was  almost  wild  w  ith  terror,  fcarii]g  death  w<^nld  ensue.  Aitcr 
he  revived,  I  asked  the  doctor  (  womandike  •,  "1:  he  hadn't  lietter 
administer  chloro"forn.i  ?" 

"Doii't  be  alarmed,  Tsliss.  said  he,''  as  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
his  brain  Ih.is  was  a  new  experience  in  my  vocabuhirv,  "I  wid 
soon  ren:o\-e  the  ball,  and  our  \-onng  friend  will  tlien  get  v.x-'.l 
and  soon  be  back  again  in  camp." 

His  cheerful  words  ieli  soothingly  upon  my  ear,  andi  thinkini.; 
he  was  not  utterly  l:eartless  after  all,  I  consoled  my  fears,  and 
made  no  more  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

The  o;;eration  ended,  the  ball  was  extracted,  the  wound 
dressed  with  lint  and  bandages,  when  the  doctor  said:  "Here  i- 
your  patient,  all  right.  Keep  him  quiet;  keep  the  bantia'^e  wet 
with  cold  v\-ater;  give  him  a  little  broth  to-da}-,  and  r,ow  I  le,!\-e 
h i m  in  y o u r  h a n d s . " 

With  an  exultant  feeling  I  j-iroceeded  to  carry  ot:t  directionv. 
The  tired  eyes  soon  closed,  and  he  sank  into  a  j-eacefnl  sln:ni_'er. 
while  I  kept  away  the  hungry  tlies,  aiid  reflected  liow  m.nch  e.-.-ier 
it  was  to  nurse  the  wounded  t;:an  the  sick.  My  feai>  were  .^''■!:c. 
I  had  successfully  passed  througli  the  first  le--^o!i  in  snrger;.-.  a!i.i 
did  not  lo^ok  forward  to  the  next  with  th.e  same  shrinking  leeli-ig 
of  hesitancy.  The  physician  was  profuse  in  iiis  complime'.ts 
witl;  regard  to  my  assistance,  while  I  listened,  smiled,  an'i  wow- 
dered  if  he  had  known,  the  real  state  oi  my  ieelings  while  lie  han- 
dled the  in.-trumentssodeitly,  whether  he  would  not  have  tliongi-.t 
I  WIS  an  exceedingly  absurd  and  chicken-hearted  young  — lad>-. 

The  next  morning  my  charge  was  much  brighter:  converse  : 
a  little,  and  requested  me  to  write  to  his  friends,  "away  do.w:-  in 
Dixie."  .  Nursing  him  back  to  health  was  a  pleasure,  as  I  s-::; 
saw  there  was  no  danger  of  a  fatal  terminatiLii.  Ivach  »fi\-  ■■•.:-iv:i 
his  wound  was  dressed,  the  surgeo:i  pronouiiced  him  !)ett-r,  :\::'.': 
progressing  to  his  satisfaction.  He  was  patient,  gentle,  ami 
made  few  demands,  seeming  to  appreciate  the  willing  >erv:ce  I 
rendered. 

When  he  became  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  a  priv.ite 
house,  he  was  taken  from  the  hospital.  That  was  the  last  I  e-.  er 
knew  about  him,  as  events  and  battles  came  oti  thick  aii'l  fast, 
crowding  the  hospitals  daily  with  fresh  victims  o:  the  cunilict. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Geiieral  Jackson's  Operatior.s  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia — Battle  of  ^-c-veu 
Pines— ?vrovemerii?  of  the  Texans— General  Johnston  Woundeu — General 
Lee  Assnnies  Connnand  of  the  Confederate  Forces  at  Richmonl— Tr.e 
Army  known  Plenceforth  as  "Army  of  Northern  Virginia" — Deliiht  of 
People  at  the  Change  of  Commanders —Comparison  of  Historians'  Opin- 
ions with  Regard  to  Plan  of  the  Campaign  —General  Lee's  Ruse  of  Send- 
ing off  General  W.hiting's  Division  to  Join  Jackson — The  Latter  Sud:e::Iy 
to  ^lake  a  Junction  with  Creneral  Lee — Texans  with  Whiting's  D;-.is;;r. — 
Battle  of  Mechanicsville— -Jackson  Connects  with  General  Lee's  L'::e  of 
Battle  at  C<:>ld  Harbor—Battle  of  Gaines'  Farm— Hood's  Brigait  Tur-j:? 
the  Tide  of  Battle— General  Hood's  Report  of  the  Day's  Work— General 
Jackson's  Report  of  the  Charge  of  the  4th  Texas  Regiment — Euria'.  :i  the 
Dead— Removal  of  the  Wounded — Confederates  Bivouacking — Reaiy  for 
Another  Day's  Conflict. 

Dtiring  the  latter  part  of  April  General  Banks,  who  was  ope- 
rating in  the  valle\' of  Virginia,  announced  to  the  government  at 
Washington  that  the  "rebel  Jackson  has  abandoned  the  vai'.ey 
of  Virginia  permanently,  aiui  is  en  roti.te  to  Gordonsville  by  the 
way  of  the  mountains." 

He  was  astounded  when  the  news  reached  him,  May  25rd, 
that  the  "rebel  Jackson"  had  suddenly  descended  upon  the  ^1:3 rd 
at  Front  Royal,  burned  the  bridges,  driven  the  Federal  troops 
towards  Strasburg  with  great  loss,  captured  a  section  of  arii'lery, 
and  taken  about  fourteen  hundred  prisoners. 

General  Banks  now  took  his  turn  in  flight,  or  as  he  oScial'.y 
said,  "To  en'ier  the  lists  witli  the  enemy  in  a  race  or  a  ba'.:le,  as 
he  should  choose,  for  the  possession  of  Winchester,  the  key  to 
the  valley." 

The  day  following  his  appearance  at  Front  Royal.  General 
Jackson  had,  by  rapid  movements,  pierced  General  Banks'  re- 
treating column  towards  Strasburg. 

When  the  Federal  general  reached  Winchester,  after  ■)ei:-.g 
worried  all  the  route  by  Jackson,  he  found  the  place  "filled  with 
shouts  of  derision  for  the  Fetlerals  and  defiant  cheers  for  Jackson."' 

May  25th  General  Jackson  attacked  Winchester,  and  dr;ve  the 
enemy  across  the  Potomac.  He  escaped  with  his  army,  leavinc 
"four  thousand  prisoners  and  stores  amounting  to  niillicns  ci 
dollars." 

The  intrepid  Stoi-»ewall  did  not  tarry  for  a  day's  rest,  but  {--'.I 
back  immediately  from  Winchester,  as  General  Fremont  wa-  ap- 
proaching iu  his  rear  from  the  west  with  eight  brigades. 
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^Ve  left  the  Texas  Brigade  at  Pii:e  Island,  below  the  city  of 
Kichmoud.  Ou  May  2Gth  they  received  orders  to  march,  aud 
then,  after  ,eoing  to  and  fro  along  the  Chickahominy.  f.*j:-.Uy 
moved  down  the  Nine  Mile  road,  witliin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
enemy,  where  they  halted  and  waited  for  the  signal  of  battle. 

Sunday,  May  31st,  General  Longstreet  had  begun  the  attack 
at  9  o'clock,  and  u^aited  impatiently  for  General  Huger's  division 
to  come  up  as  ordered,  but  they  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  battle  became  general,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston;  regiment  after  regiment,  brigade  after  bri- 
gade w^as  thrown  against  the  batteries  of  the  entrenched  Federals, 
protected  by  earth-works,  palisades,  fallen  timber  and  the  swamos. 

When  night  closed  in  it  was  found  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
back  two  miles  on  the  left  v.dng. 

The  attack  on  the  right  winp^  was  more  desperate,  and  the 
Federals  held  their  position  until  dark.  General  Johnston  was 
severely  wounded  on  this  part  of  the  field,  and  was  immeciardy 
taken  to  Richmond  for  treatment. 

Xext  morning,  June  ist,  the  ene;ny  made  a  demcnstratiou 
very  early.  The  battle  again  waged  hot.  x\t  last  re-en. ^orce- 
ments  came  up,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines. 

The  Texas  Brigade  was  under  fire  during  the  two  days'  fight, 
but  not  directly  engaged,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  men.  After 
the  battle,  they  were  thrown  to  the  front.  Hvery  day  tv.-o  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  requisite  number  of  oiticers,  w-ere  detailed  to 
act  as  spies  and  sharp-shooters.  These  men  operated  beyond 
and  independent  of  the  regular  pickets,  and  soon  became  a  terror 
to  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  June  7th,  a  party  under  Lieutenant  Jenr.- 
son,  of  the  ist  Texas,  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets 
by  General  Hood.  They  attacked  the  outposts,  and  the  pickets 
fled  pell-mell,  but  perceiving  there  was  only  a  small  force  retr.rntd 
and  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Texans.  A  regiment  of  Federals 
now  came  in  sight,  and  the  Texans  dropped  back  under  cover 
of  our  batteries,  liaving  lost  six  men,  and  the  Federals  about 
fifty.  General  Hood  issued  an  order  complimenting  crficers  and 
men. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  \Vm.  H.  Lessing,  of  Waco,  is 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  brigade  during  this  time: 

'"As  a  truly  great  aud  brave  commander.  General  Hcod  neve- 
forgot  the  dictates  of  human.ity,  even  when  the  storm-clouds  cf 
fierce  battle,  strife  and  war  hung  low  and  threatening  on  the 
horizon.  An  incident  in  my  personal  experience  greatly  im- 
pressed me  v.dtli  this  fact; 
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■'Aboiit  the  sccoiu'l  ov  third  nijjht  after  tlie  Little  of  Sevri: 
Pii'es.  when  the  sjnoke  of  battle  had  scarce  cleared  a\va\-,  I  '^-.ws 
detailed  for  guard  duty  at  Geiieral  Hood's  tetuporary  head- 
quarters, at  Pii:e  Island,  near  Richmond.  As  I  was  small  in  size 
and  not  yet  nileen  }'ears  old,  the  corporal  of  the  guard  generally 
gave  tne  the  easiest  patrol,  so  that  on  this  occasion  I  was  put  cu 
guard  at  the  gate  of  an  inclosure  occupied  by  General  Ei:od. 
froin  four  to  six  o'clock  in  the  niorning.  For  what  i)urposc  I  7.-as 
to  guard  this  gate,  I  \\-as  then  too  young  and  iniKicent  to  c  jui- 
prehend,  and  made  lio  attempt  to  get  away. 

At  day-break,  feeling  asstired  of  the  safety  of  the  gate,  and 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  march  and  battle  and  huneer,  I 
grounded  artns  an,d  leaned  up  against  the  gate  post,  thinking  cf 
the  good  thiiig^  lliey  would  have  to  eat  at  heme  in  Texas  thit 
morning.  Just  then  General  Hood  passed,  almost  unseen  by 
me,  through  tl:e  gate,  an.d  after  attending  to  S'jtr.e  orders  that 
seemed  to  weiyh  o\\  his  mi;id.  h.e  returned,  repa--ed  the  gate  and 
stood  before  uie,  and  th.ough  aware  of  his  |nt>ti;ce.  I  vras  t:-o 
much  drowned  in  reverie  an.d  quasi  sleep  to  rmise  and  lealize  the 
situation.  Suddenly,  in  thunder  tones  (it  seemed  to  n-.e-.  the 
command,  'Pre-e'.it  arms,'  fell  on  n;y  bewildered  ears.  aiKi  u  ::h 
the  lightning  speed  and  hiechanism  of  a  we'l-drilled  soldier.  I 
cair.e  to  a  'present  arms,'  and  the  following  drlalogue  and  its  ;.-;- 
quel  foilovv'ed: 

' '  ■  W  hat  CO  m  p  a  u  \  ? ' 

'•  'CompaUi}-  B,  .-(.th  regiment.' 

"  'Whaii'  How  is  thisi*  Carter  is  a  fine  ofncer,-and  hi-  men 
ger.erally  know  their  duty.  Don't  you  know  you  should  rever 
groun.d  arms  \^hen  on  guard?'. 

'•  'Yes,  sir.' 

'•  'And  don't  _\-cu  kn.ow  you  sliould  salute  your  officers  when 
they  pass?' 

"  ""^'es,  general;  but  I  was  so  tired  and  hungry  I  forgot,'  and 
just  then  a  big  tear  stole  down  my  cheek,  v/hich  the  general 
doubtless  saw. 

'■  'Corporal  of  the  guard  I'  rang  out  the  general's  voice,  a::d 
rapidly  tlie  cor{>oral  came,  and  I  thought  my  time  was  up,- and  I 
would  be  placed  under  arrest. 

'■  'Corporal,  relieve  this  boy,'  was  the  next  ordier.  and  a  com- 
rade was  put  in  my  ]:>iace.  A  command  to  follow  him  was  r.ext 
obeyed  by  me  with  tear  and  alacrity.  The  sequel  is  that  I  was 
taken  by  the  general  to  his  tent,  w"here  the  plea-ant  aroniA  ef  a 
wholesome  l^reakfast  greeted  my  olfactories,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  sit  down  and  have  some  breaktast.  which  I  also  did  with  alic- 
rif.-.  a   kiufe  and    tork,   and  mud;   amazement.      Well,   seme  c: 
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tliose  officers  went  short  of  their  allowance  that  morning-,  much 
to  the  delight  of  tlie  general.  That  was  our  nr.st  and  last  per- 
sonal intercourse,  until  ten  years  later,  at  a  reunion,  we  met  :a 
the  parlor  cf  the  Hutchins  House,  Houston,  and  I  was  called  bv 
name  and  greeted  cheerfulh-  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  the 
general  at  once  ir.trutioni'.ig  the  incident  to  his  lovely,  accom- 
plished wife,  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  with  pleasure.'' 

Pollard,  the  historian,  says:  '  Upon  taking  command  of  the 
Confederate  armv  in  the  held,  aft-.-r  General  Johnston  had  been 
wounded' in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  si  irit  of  that  commander,  v/hici: 
had  already  been  displayed  in  atiacking  the  enemy,  and  which 
indicated  the  determination,  on  his  part,  tliat  the  operatioiis  be- 
fore Richmond  should  not  degenerate  into  a  siege." 

General  Hood,  in  his  vrork,  "Advance  and  Retreat,"  says: 
"Richmond  would  have  been  abandon-rd  by  General  Johnston  at 
the  outset  of  the  struggle,  had  he  been  afforded  the  opportunity: 
in  other  words,  had  lie  not,  in  consequence  of  his  disability,  i3een 
replaced  by  General  Lee,  who  retained  to  the  ti\d.  comma:ui  of 
the  Array  of  Northern  A'irginia." 

President  Davis,  in  hi.-  work,  says:  '  "I  rode  out  occasiona"}- 
to  the  lines,  and  \-isited  th.e  headquarters  o:  the  commanding 
gentrral.  There  were  no  vi.sible  preparations  lor  defense.  ar;d 
my  brief  con\-er<ation  v.dth  tlie  general  ahbrded  U'')  sati>fa:tory 
inf'j:niatio!i  as  to  h.i?-  plans  and  '.-.iirposes.  A',i:-:ious  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  at:cient  capital  of  \'irginia,  nov.'  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  remembering  a  remark  of  General  John- 
ston, that  the  Spaniards  were  the  only  people  wlio  ever  u-iier- 
took  to  hold  fortified  towns,  I  had  written  to  him  that  lie  knev,- 
the  defense  of  Richmond  must  be  at  a  distance  from  it.  Seeing 
no  preparation  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  di-tance,  and  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  any  plan  for  such  a  purpose,  I  se:)t  fi;.r  Gei;eral  Lee, 
then  in  Richnvjud,  in  general  charge  of  atniy  operation.-.,  and 
told  him  how  and  whv  I  was  dissatisfied  v.dth  the  condition  of 
affairs." 

President  Davis  goes  on  to  narrate  th.at  he  thought  Ger.eral 
McClellan  should  be  attacked  on  th.e  other  .-.ide  of  the  Ciricka- 
hominy,  to  which  General  Lee  assetited,  and  that  then  t;-e  '.atter 
proposed  going  to  General  Job:iston  aiid  liearing  his  plans. 
Upon  returning,  he  informed  Mr.  Davis  he  intended  attacking 
the  next  Thur^day,  which  resulted:  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pi-ies. 
This  engagement  was  not  a  decided  victory  f-.-r  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  during  which  General  Johnston  was  wounded. 

"General  Lee  wa<;  now  placed  in  command.  and.thencef:>rward 
directed  the  movements  of  the  arm\-  in  front  ot  Richmond.      La- 
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borious  and  exact  in  details,  as  he  was  vigilant  and  compre- 
hensive in  grand  strategy,  a  power  with  whicli  the  public  had 
not  credited  hirn,  soon  became  manifest  in  all  that  makes  an 
army  a  rapid,  accurate,  compact  machine,  v.dth  responsive  mo- 
tion in  all  its  parts." 

Colonel  Cliilton,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy, said:  "I  consider  General  Lee's  exhibitions  of  grand 
administrative  talents  and  indomitable  energy  in  bringing  up 
that  army  in  so  short  a  time  to  that  state  of  discipline  which 
maintained  aggression  through  those  terrible  seven  days  fights 
around  Richmond,  as  probably  his  grandest  achievement." 

Dr.  Jones,  the  biographer  of  General  Lee,  said:  "When  Gen- 
eral Lee  assumed  command  of  the  army,  which  before  that  time 
had  borne  the  name  of  'The  Army  of  the  Potomac,'  but  v/as 
soon  re-christened  by  the  name  of  '  The  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia,' he  found  the  Confederate  capital  beleaguered  with  an 
army  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a  very  large  train 
of  field  and  siege  guns,  while  his  own  force  was  very  little  more 
than  half  that.  Nevertheless,  he  conceived  the  idea  oi  relieving 
the  capital  of  the  threatening  presence  of  the  besieging  army  by 
one  of  those  bold,  strategic  movements  of  which  only  great 
minds  are  capable." 

All  this  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  he  followed  General  John- 
ston's plans,  but  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  resolutely  determuied  to  extricate  his 
army,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  people  of  Richmond  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  de- 
light at  the  change  of  commanders  at  this  critical  moment,  for 
they  had  not  forgiven  General  Johnston  for  failing  to  follow  up 
his  advantages  at  Manassas,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  wounding 
of  General  Johnston  was  considered  fortunate  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Confederate  capital. 

The  record  of  General  Lee  for  bravery  was  very  fine.  The 
troops  were  well  satisfied  with  his  appointment.  This  feeling  of 
confidence  was  destined  to  deepen  into  enthusiasm,,  until  his  or- 
ders were  obeyed  without  question  or  dis.sent,  and  the  name  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  written  upon  the  deathless  honor- 
roll  of  fame. 

General  Jackson  had  conceived  the  stupendous  plan  of  freeing 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  of  the  Federal  army,  and  had  been 
marching  and  fighting  for  weeks  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Generals  Banks  and  Shields. 

While  riding  at  the  head  of  an  advancing  column  with  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  "  his  dark  face  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm."  on  Jujie 
5th,  in  a  skirmish  at  Harrisburg,  General  Turner  Ashby  fell, 
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killed  from  a  shot  fired  by  a  concealed  niarksmau.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  General  Jackson,  who  con:^idcrcd  the  brave  cav- 
alry leader  his  right  hand  oilicer. 

During  a  campaign  which  lasted  only  three  weeks,  General 
Jackson  fought  four  battles,  had  a  number  of  skirmishes,  killed 
and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  the  Federals,  secured  and 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stores,  recovered  Win- 
chester and  annihilated  the  invading  array  of  the  valley,  driving 
them  off.  with  a  loss  not  exceeding  ona  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

General  Kren-iOnt  attacked  General  Jackson,  June  Sth,  at  Cross 
Keys,  They  fought  all  day,  and  the  next  morning  the  rebels 
were  away,  the  celerity  of  Jackson's  movements  being  too  much 
for  the-slow  and  cautious  Fremont.  Just  at  ihis  juncture  of 
affairs  General  Lee  formed  his  plan  of  attack  upon  McClellau, 
which  was  only  known  to  a  few  of  his  officers. 

"His  first  move  was  to  send  General  Whiting's  division  to 
Staunton,  as  a  ruse,  to  join  General  Jackson,  to  order  the  latter 
then  to  march  to  Richmond,  or  down  the  north  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  upon  the  right  flank  of  McCiellan,  and  when 
Jackson  vras  sufhcienth-  near  the  enemy,  to  throw  acro:-s  the 
stream  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Meadow  Bridge,  and  hnally,  with  his  united  forces, 
to  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  Federals." 

Tlie  Texas  Brigade,  under  General  Hood,  belonging  to  Whit- 
ing's division,  ''  moved  by  railway  via  Lynchburg  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  thence  to  Statin  ton."  The  men  were  astonished  at  this 
move,  and  when  asked  where  they  were  going  were  instructed  to 
reply,   *'  don't  know." 

Many  amusing  incidents  grew  out  of  this  order.  Tliey  v.-ere 
virtually  a  set  of  "know  nothings,"  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
couriers,  wb.o  could  not  understand  why  General  Lee  was  send- 
ing men  away  from  Richmond  v,-hen  McCiellan  was  literally 
thundering  at  the  gates. 

After  reaching  Staunton  they  joined  General  Jackson,  and 
orders  were  issued  immediately  to  return  to  Charlottesville  and 
Hanover  Junction.  From  Ashland  the  troops  commenced  the 
march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  on  the  morning  of  June  26th. 

Below  the  city  the  troops  attacked  the  entrenched  enemy  at 
Mechanicsville,  only  three  miles  from  the  city.  The  booming  of 
cannon  and  the  sharp  click  of  the  musketr\'  was  distir.ctly  heard 
in  the  city,  while  the  lurid  light  from  artillery  flashed  with 
startling  vividness  during  the  entire  afternoon. 

There  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  human  family  to  watch 
danger.     Ladies,   gentlemen    and    children  were   out    upon  the 
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hills  while  tbe  cotitest  lasted,  listcnng  to  ar.d  watching  th:-  ox- 
plosions  of  .c;un]-c\vdcr  ;  this,  too,  when  tbey  kr.ew  not  but  :he 
victorious  Federals  niiglit  at  any  moment  Iirerik  througli  :'.:e 
lines  and  eriter  the  city  u  iumpliaiu!)-.  There  w?,s,  hcwev-r  kt- 
tle  fear  of  ^uch  a  calamity.  General  I.ee  ii.d  his  brave  -en 
were  between  the  people  and  harm. 

Xight  bronght  an  end  to  th.e  fighting.  The  Federals  retre;r.e:l 
to  Gaines'  farm,  where  they  were  strongly  entrenched. 

Next  morning  the  attack  v/as  renewed.  Everyone  in  the 
anxious  city  perceived  that  the  sound  of  the  vs'h.istling  builtts  was 
not  so  distinct  and  tlie  battle  further  ott\ 

As  soon  as  General  h'-e  was  advised  that  G-i:eral  Jackson  h:.d 
arrived  and  made  his  connection  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  attack  'vas 
made  siaiultaneonsly  alorig  the  whole  line. 

It  was  on  this  memorable  June  27th  that  Hood's  Texas  Bri- 
gade made  the  reputation  which  one  of  their  number  qua!:. ;ly 
said,  "  nearly  exliausted  tlicm  to  achieve,  and  nearly  rinished 
them  to  maiijtain." 

The  battle  liad  waged  hot  ar.d  thick,  but  no  break  was  r.v\de 
in  the  eiitrench.ments.  The  Confederates  marched  boldly  uo, 
but  were  mowed  d<:>wn  l:>y  a  l-linding,  continuous  shower  of  rhot 
aud  shell,  and  were  unable  to  make  any  b.eadway  whatev-r 
against  tlie  Fcditral  lines.  About  half-past  f-'ir  o'clock  in  :he 
afternoon  General  Lee  came  U[)  with  General  Hood  and  told  him 
the  works  must  be  carried.  "  Can  you  break  his  lines?"  Ger.eral 
Hood  replied:    "  I  will  try.'' 

Tire  Texas  Brigade  consisted  at  that  tirvie  of  th.e  First,  Fo.irih 
and  Fifth  Texas  and  Higlitetntli  Georgia  rtgii::ents.  Whiti .: .,'s 
division  consisted  .31  the  Fourth  Alabama,  Second  and  Piigiueeu:a 
Mississippi,  Sixth  North  Carolina  and  Hampton  Legion. 

The  division,  with  tlie  exception  of  Hood's  Brigade,  had  i'=-a 
actively  engaged  for  some  time  when  General  Lee  spoke  to  Grit- 
eral  Hood.     'Ehe  latter  says: 

"I  immediately  formed  my  brigade  in  l!::e  of  battle,  with 
Hanipton's  Legion  oti  the  left.  My  line  was  established  a:-,d 
moved  forward,  regiment  by  regiment,  when.  I  discovered,  as  .he 
disposition  of  the  Eighteenth  Georgia  v.-as  completed,  an  vv.-tn 
field  to  its  right.  Holding  in  reserve  the  Fourtii  Texas.  I  orde-ed 
the  ad\-ance  and  galloped  into  th.e  open  ticld,  from  wliioh  p.int 
I  could  see.  at  a  distan.ce  of  about  eight  hu:idred  ynrd.s,  the  po- 
sition of  tlie  Fedicrais.  They  were  heavily  entrenched  upcu  :i:e 
side  of  aa  elevated  ridge,  running  a  little  v.-e>t  and  south  .-.:-d 
extending  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominy.  At  the  loot  of 
the  slope  ran  Powhite  creek,  which  stream,  together  with  :::e 
abatis  in  front  of  their  works,  constituted  a  tormidableol^structicn 
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to  our  approach,  whilst  batteries,  supported  b}-  masses  of  '.w- 
fraitry,  cronTicd  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  long  r.-r.^re 
guns  were  posted  upon  the  soutli  side  of  the  Chickahoniir.y  m 
readiness  to  enfilade  our  advancirig  columns.  The  grour.d  riuA 
^.-hich  I  made  this  observation  .vas  open  th.e  entire  distan:,-  to 
their  entrencl:nients. 

"In  a  moment  I  determii-ed  to  advance  from  th.it  point,  to  •.•.:.-.".ve 
a  strenuous  effort  to  pierce  the  enemy's  fortitication:-,  anf;.  if 
possible,  to  put  him  to  flight.  I  therefore  marched  the  4th 
Texas  by  the  right  flank  into  tliis  open  fielf,!.  halted  and  drc-^ed 
the  line,  whilst  under  fire  of  the  long-range  guns,  and  gave  •:  "^si- 
tive  instructions  that  1:10  man  should  fire  until  I  gave  the  ■: :  :er, 
for  I  k'.:e\v  if  the  mt-n  were  allov>-ed  to  nre,  tliey  would  li:.'.:  to 
load,  break  the  alig-iment,  and  very  likely  nevt-r  reach  the  brv.^sr- 
works.  I  moreover  ordered  them  not  only  to  keep  together.  ''Ut 
also  in  line,  and  announced  to  them  that  I  would  lead  the  C-:;-r;::e. 

"  T-'orward  march'  was  sounded,  and  we  mo\-ed  at  a  r;'p-d  ':ut 
not  a  double-quick  pace.  ^^leantime,  my  regimerits  on  the  left 
htid  advanced  some  distance  to  the  front  th.rough  the  woo.l  av:.l 
swamp. 

''Onward  we  marcl:ed  under  a  co:-!st:t-itly  in.CTeasing  sb.o"-:r  of 
shot  and  sliell,  whilst  to  ou.r  ri.-Tht  Cv;-uld  i>e  seen  some  of  our 
troops  making  their  way  to  the  rear,  and  uthers  lying  down  u^oer 
the  galling  fire.  Soon  we  attained  the  cre-t  of  the  baM  -:  "  _-e, 
within  about  one  huUidred  and  nf:y  yards  of  the  brea^-.t-w^  r-:s. 
Here  was  concentrated  upon  us.  from  batteries  in  fror.t  and  f....-:lc. 
a  fire  of  shell  and  cauister  \vliich  ploughed  ihrou.gh  our  ra-.O^s 
with  deadly  effect.  At  a  qaickene'i  pace  v.- c  coniinuc;!  t.-v  :.  1- 
vance  v.dtliou.t  firing  a  shot,  down  tlie  slope,  over  a  body  of  :  ar 
soldiers  i}-ing  upon  the  ground,  t<-.>  and  across  Pov/hiti  cvj-.k. 
when,  amid  the  tearful  roar  oi  musketr\'  aiid  artillery,  I  gave  One 
order  to  "fix  bayonets  and  charge.' 

"With  a  ringing  shout  we  dashed  up  the  steep  liill,  thrcu  /.:  O/.e 
abatis,  and  over  tlie  breast-Vv^ork-,  unoi;  the  very  hea^i^;  :  f  One 
enemy.  The  Federals,  panic  siricken.  rushed  preciplt^rely  to 
the  rear,  upon  the  infantry  in  support  of  the  artillery,  f^ud  .1  :;:ly 
the  whole  join.ed  in  tlie  flight  toward  the  valley  :.)ey<j!i'.l.  A:  fiis 
juncture  some  twetity  guns,  stationed  in  tiie  rear  of  the  Fe  l-ral 
line,  on  a  hill  to  my  left,  opened  fire  upon  the  ath  Te.xas.  vO.rlch 
changed  front  au'.l  charged  in  that  direction.  I  dispatched  every 
officer  of  my  statf  to  the  ruain  portion  of  tlie  brigade,  i!i  tiie  v  :  1, 
on  the  left,  instructing  them  to  bear  the  glad  tijini;s  that  tl;e  ath 
Texas  had  pierced  the  enemv's  rear,  and  to  deliver,  order.-  to 
pu.-h  forward  with  ut'.nost  ha-te.  At  tlie  same  moment  I  ^lis- 
co\ered  a  Federal  brigade  nrarciiing  u.p  the  sloT>e,  from  tlie  v...lev 
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beyond,  evidently  v/illi  the  purpose  to  re-establish  the  hh:e. 
Meantime,  tlie  long  !i:ie  of  'ulue  and  steel,  to  the  right  ai:d  left, 
^■avered  and  tinrdly  gave  way.  as  the  iSih  Georgia,  the  ist  and 
5ta  Texas,  and  Hampton's  Legion,  gallantly  moved  forv.ard  from 
right  to  left,  completing  a  grand  left  uheel  of  the  brtgade.  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  enemy.  Simultaneotisly  with  this  move- 
ment bnrst  forth  a  tumultuous  shout  of  victory,  which  was  taken 
up  along  the  whole  Confederate  line.  I  mounted  rny  horse,  rode 
forv.-ard,  and  found  the  4th  Texas  and  i-3th  Georgia  had  caotured. 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  whilst  the  5th  Texas  had  charge  of 
a  Federal  regiment  which  had  surrendered  to  it." 

General  Jackson,  with  reference  to  this  charge,  says  ofzeially: 
"In  this  charge,  in  which  upwards  of  a  tho.usand  men  fell, 
killed  and  wounded,  l-L-fore  the  lire  of  the  er.em}-,  and  in  v.hich 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  a  regiment  was  captured, 
the  4th  Texas,  under  the  lead  of  General  Heed,  v.^a=  the  nrst  to 
pierce  their  strongliolds,  and  seize  the  guns.  Althottgh  sv/ept 
from  their  defenses  by  this  rapid  and  almost  matchless  display 
of  daring  and  desperate  valor,  the  well-di^cplined  Federals  con- 
tinued, in  retreat,  to  fight  with  stubborn  resistance." 

While  surveying  the  ground  itext  c.3.y  over  which  tliese  men 
charged,  he  exclaimed:  "The  uien.  who  carried  this  position 
were  soldiers  indeed." 

The  day  was  won,  but  at  what  a  fearful  sacrifice.  Colonel 
Marshall,  of  the  4th,  was  killed;  Licutenant-Colonel  \^'arwick 
was  mortally  wounded  just  as  he  mounted  the  breast-works,  and 
planted  there  the  Contederate  colors  ^  Sag  of  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment, dropped  by  a  dying  soldier"':  M.ajcr  Key  was  serious!}- 
wounded;  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-eight  company  ofncers  were 
eitlier  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Captain  W.  C. 
Walsh,  who  had  so  gallantly  led  one  platoon  of  his  company, 
when  lieutenant,  on  the  skirmish  line  at  Eltham's  Landing,  v/ho 
was  compelled  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  a  limb  after  the  day's 
work  was  ended  at  Gaines'  Farm..  They  v.-rote  their  record  in 
characters  of  blood,  which  will  go  down  to  future  generations  as 
one  of  the  grandest  military  charges  of  modern  times. 

The  v.'ounded  were  taketi  to  Richmond  to  the  hospitals  on 
litters,  in  ambulances,  while  the  dead  were  buried  o::  the  battle- 
field, no  more  to  be  identined  till  the  grand  trumpet  shall  sound. 
awakening  all  to  the  final  judgment  Far  awa}-  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  mother,  would  mourn  in  Texas  homes  for  thi-  day's 
work.  The  army  bivouacked  around  the  ca:::p  .^.res  f..:shei  with 
victorv,  and  slept  sweetlv,  to  awaken  uoon  another  dav's  carnage. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


Geograpliical  Position  of  Armies  near  Richmond— Disadvanta.j^'es  of  the 
Confederates— Battle  of  Savage  Station- Pursuit  o:  McClellan  -  Battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  — McClellan  Driven  under  Cover  of  His  Gun-boats — Failure 
of  His  Campaign  at  the  North  and  in  Europe — Important  Results  of 
''Seven  Days  lights" — Dreadful  Scenes  in  City  Hospitals — Mea;^er  Re- 
sources for  Accommodating  the  Thousands  of  \Vou::ied  and  Suffering — 
Women  would  have  been  Unv.-orthy  Their  Nan:e  had  Thev  Failed  iu 
vSuch  an  Extremity — Burial  of  the  Dead — Care  for  tlie  Texar.s — Hospital 
Established  at  Richmond  -  Chaplain--'  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  Woun  .led — Dr. 
Lur.day — Sister  Juliana— d'ersonal  Experience  in  Ii.;spital. 

In  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  ivro  armies  1}  i:ig  near 
Richmond,  and  to  give  the  reader  some  ide.-.  of  the  e.\ict  situa- 
tion, we  present  the  clearest  account  ever  sten:  "Let  the  reader 
spread  his  lingers  so  that  their  lips  will  form,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  Imagine  Richmond  as  si:'.:ated  on  h'S  wrist: 
the  outer  edge  of  the  thumb  as  tlie  Central  railroad;  the  inner 
edge,  as  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike;  the  nrst  finger,  as  the 
Nine  Mile  or  New  Bridge  road;  the  second,  as  the  Wi'.iiamsburg 
turnpike,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  York  River  railroad; 
the  third,  as  the  Charles  City  turnpike,  which  runs  to  Ine  south- 
ward  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  the  tburlb,  as  the  Darby  Town 
road." 

As  is  thus  manifest.  General  McClellan  occupied  this  sena- 
circular  line  from  the  vicinity  of  A^hland  to  the  James  river,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  while  the  Confederat-s  were  in- 
side the  semi  circle. 

By  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  battle  at  Gr.mes'  Farm,  General 
McClellan  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  his  northern  strong- 
holds, and  give  up  possession  of  the  Fredricksburg  and  Central 
railroads.  He  was  then  cut  otf  from  his  principal  avenues  oi 
supply,  and  soon  it  became  known  that  he  v.-::-  retreating  lowards 
Ih.e  James  river. 

FoUoudng  up  the  retreat,  our  men  found  that  the  deserted  en- 
trenchments of  th.e  Fe<.!erals  were  very  fo.-:nid.ab;e  indeed:  th.i: 
they  had  left  large  cjuantities  of  "fi.xed  atnmunition"  behini, 
and  bad  burned  their  commissary  stores.  Tae  swanips  and  u:;- 
broken  forests  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

General  Magruder  said  in  his  official  report,  that  the  Confed- 
erate position  was  one  of  great  peril,  the  bridges  being  burnea. 
ind  had  McClellan  massed    his    forces    in  colunan  and  advanced 
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against  an}-  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  as  at  Austerlitz,  the  occu- 
pation of  our  works  about  Richmond,  and  consequently  our  city 
would  have  been  his  reward.  The  I'ederals  had  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  wliile  the  Confederates,  from  all  accounts, 
were  about  one- half  that  number. 

The  Federals  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  our  troops  had 
occupied  the  road  leading  to  Turkey  Island  bridge,  their  only 
means  of  escape  would  laave  been  blocked,  and  the  entire  army 
would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  or  starve  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

On  Sunday,  occurred  the  fight  at  Savage  Station.  On  Mon- 
day, the  pursuit  was  resumed,  and  our  troops  advanced  upon  the 
enemy  at  the  locality  known  as  Frazier's  Farm,  on  the  New- 
market road.     The  Federals  here  made  a  desperate  resistance. 

Our  officers  commenced  the  advance  at  daylight.  All  day  the 
men  fought,  as  regiment  after  regiment  was  thrown  against  our 
advancing  column.  Xight  came  on,  with  the  battle  still  raging 
hot  and  thick.  "Suddenly,  as  if  it  had  burst  from  heaven,  a 
sheet  of  fire  enveloped  our  advKuce."  It  was  now  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  re-enforcements  were  thrown  in.  The  heaviest 
columns  were  now  flung  against  our  troops,  who,  seeing  the  sit- 
uation, retired.     The  Federals  thought  the  day  was  won. 

General  A.  P.  Hill  now  took  a  stand  with  his  men,  jaded  and 
weary  with  six  hours  hard  fighting,  and  replied  to  the  enemy's 
charge  with  shouts  and  yells.  It  was  half  past  ten  at  night, 
and  the  Federals  stopped  their  advance.  This  day's  work  con- 
cluded with  the  achievement  of  the  field  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  which  the  enemy  with  overwhelming  numbers 
had  not  been  successful  in  reclaiming.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  long  contested  and  gallant  fights  that  had  yet 
occurred  along  our  line,  but  the  'oss  was  simply  appalling. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Federals  continued  their  flight  towards  their 
gun-boats  in  the  James  river.  They  were  now  in  communication 
with  their  supplies.  There,  at  what  is  known  as  Malvern  Hill, 
tliey  occupied  the  crest  of  the  hill,  fortified  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive an  attack,  commanding  an  undulating  hill  v.diich  fell  to 
our  right  into  a  plain  or  meadovv'.  Flere  their  batteries  of  artil- 
lery were  massed,  strongly  supported  by  infantry,  and  evcr\- 
thing  in  readiness  for  another  terrible  day's  work. 

General  Magruder  was  ordered  to  begin  the  attack.  "The 
plan  was  to  huil  about  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the^e  bat- 
teries and  this  infantry,  to  follow  up  any  success  they  mi^ht  ob- 
tain; and  if  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position 
to  continue  the  fight  in  front,  by  pouring  in  fresh  troops,  and  in 
case  they  were  repulsed,  to  hold  strongly  the  line  of  battle  v.'here 
we  stood." 
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About  five  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to  charge  aud  drive  the 
men  from  their  position.  GaHantly  the  troops  sprang  to  the  en- 
counter, rushing  into  the  field  at  a  full  run.  The  enemy's  breast- 
works now  sent  forth  a  murderous  storm  of  grape  and  canister. 
Officers  and  men  went  down  by  hundreds,  but  still  the  line 
dashed  on,  until  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across  the  field  v,-as 
accomplished,  There  the  carnage  was  dreadful,  the  line  v.-av- 
ered,  and  fell  back  to  the  woods. 

Twice  was  the  effort  again  made,  but  each  time  with  the  same 
result.  An  eye  witness  says:  "The  hill  was  bathed  in  flamts. 
Towards  sunset  the  earth  quivered  with  the  terrific  concussions 
of  artillery,  and  huge  explosive  shells  raced  athwart  the  horizon 
exploding  into  deadly  iron  hail.  The  forms  of  men,  the  gleam 
of  muskets  on  the  plains  where  soldiers  were  disengaged;  the 
artistic  order  of  battle;  the  wild  career  of  wilder  horsemen 
plunging  to  and  fro  across  the  field,  formed  a  scene  of  exciting 
grandeur.  In  the  forest,  where  eye  did  not  penetrate,  there  v/as 
nothing   but  the   exhilarating  and  exhausting  spasm  of  battle." 

The  conflict  slackened  as  night  came  on.  The  Confederates 
had  not  carried  the  fortifications,  but  they  occupied  the  field  and 
posted  their  pickets  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  It  was  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  while  not  a  brilliant  victory  like  Gaines'  Farm,  yet  it 
gave  the  Federals  no  advantage,  and  was  the  last  of  the  "Seven 
days  fights," 

Malvern  Hill  is  considered  by  soldiers  and  historians  to  have 
been  the  most  sanguinary  of  that  series  of  bloody  engagements. 
The  official  estimate  places  the  loss  of  the  Confederates  at  three 
thousand,  while  the  Federals  place  theirs  at  fifteen  thousand. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Confederate  loss  was  greater  tlian  re- 
ported. Think  of  that  galling  fire  — those  advancing  columns 
mowed  down  as  grass  before  the  farmer's  scythe,  struggling  or 
hurled  back,  others  taking  their  places  over  the  dead,  wounded 
and  dying,  and  still  the  conflict  raging  for  hours,  held  at  bay  by 
persistent  and  firm  bravery. 

I  have  seen  the  strongest  men  shtidder  while  they  talked  of 
Malvern  Hill,  and  watched  manly  lips  quiver  when  they  recalled 
the  names  of  those  who  fell  there  — where  the  living  swept  over 
the  dead. 

When  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  tlie 
seven  days'  fights,  the  encircling  of  the  Confederate  capital^  by  a 
foe  whose  resources  of  men  and  means  was  limitless,  the  bra\e 
general,  whose  strategic  skill  had  never  been  questioned,  against 
whom  our  forces  were  pitted,  we  are  struck  with  the  v.-onderful 
victory  achieved. 
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The  enemy  was  entrenched.  General  Lee  fought  and  advanced 
npon  his  works  in  an  open  field  fight.  His  matchless  daring 
and  confidence  in  his  men  was  perfect;  none  faltered  during  that 
terrible  siege,  none  were  faithless  to  the  great  charge  in  their 
keeping;  the  salvation  of  the  capital  city  was  their  watchword, 
and  for  this  they  freely  marched,  fought,  bled  and  died. 

The  fields  were  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  the  air  filled 
with  the  agonizing  cries  of  the  dying,  the  woods  were  crowded 
with  the  v.-ounded,  and  where  the  fury  of  those  fierce  battles 
raged — death  held  high  carnival. 

The  Federal  army  was  not  annihilated,  but  was  driven  to  the 
cover  of  their  gun-boats  The  siege  of  Richmond  was  raised,  a 
large  array  driven  from  their  fortifications,  and  put  to  flight. 

"We  bad  enjoyed  the  eclat  of  an  almost  daily  succession  of 
victories,  gathered  an  immense  spoil  of  stores  and  provisions,  kept 
them  from  capturing  the  great  prize  of  the  'Confederate  capital,' 
which  wa-'  now  lost  to  them,  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  a 
victorious  army." 

The  Federal  government  forgot  to  boast  of  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  European  powers  saw  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy was  not  crushed;  Southern  soldiers  were  exhilarated  by 
victory,  although  so  dearly  bought,  while  the  Southern  people 
became  more  n.xed  in  the  belief  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

Thus  ended  in  the  field  this  remarkable  series  of  victories, 
which  even  the  achievements  of  Napoleon  himself  do  not  surpass 
in  their  results,  nor  does  ancient  or  modern  history  record  the 
courage  of  braver,  more  determined  soldiery,  or  officers  inspired 
with  more  heroic  valor. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  without  the  city,  while  the  carni- 
val of  death  reigned  supreme  upon  the  battle-fields,  yet  more 
horrible  scenes  were  being  enacted  within  its  limits,  where  the 
shattered,  bruised,  bleeding  remnants  of  humanity  were  brought 
in  to  be  cared  for  while  a  spark  of  life  remained. 

The  mind  instinctively  starts  back  affrighted  from  remem- 
brances such  as  these,  and  were  this  not  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  time,  would  be  too  painful  to  recall. 

The  reader  must  try  to  imagine  the  seven  days'  carnage,  where 
foemen  of  common  bktod,  equal  in  ])owers  of  enduratice,  equal  in 
courage  and  equal  in  tlieir  faith  in  the  cause  they  espoused — met 
in  deadly  combat. 

Recall  the  prolonge:!  struggle,  the  dearly-bought  advantage, 
Gaines'  Farm,  the  only  decisive  victory:  the  retiring  of  McClel- 
ian's  hosts,  only  to  gain  strength  for  a  new  field  of  operations; 
the  vast  number  of  wounded  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates,  and  the  flight  tVom  the  city  of  the  cov.-ardly.  the 
sillv,    t'ne  vain,  whose   onlv  thought  was   to  get  their  worthless 
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carcasses  out  of  the  .storm--tbeD  gr?.sp  the  situation  presented  on 
all  sides. 

Misery,  suflering  and  distress  was  all  that  met  the  e\-e.  Men 
were  brought  in,  so  torn  by  shot  and  shell  as  to  be  hardly  recog- 
nizable. Then  reflect  upon  the  meagre  resources  for  caring  for 
all  these,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  superhuman  efforts  had 
to  be  exerted,  to  do  and  dare  all  the  s\  mpathiziug  could  render 
to  give  care  and  comfort  to  the  sufiferers. 

Seabrooks'  ware-houses,  which  had  served  as  a  tobacco  ex- 
change, a  huge  building  occupying  a  block  of  ground,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  was  converted  into  a  receiving  depot  for 
the  wounded. 

The  ambulances  ran  continually  to  this  place,  depositing  the 
frightful  wrecks  of  men  so  lately  full  of  patriotism,  and  glowing 
w'ith  pride,  now  helpless,  thirsty,  tired,  battered  with  the  con- 
flict, bearing  in  their  bodies  the  bullets  which  had  stricken  them 
down,  all  awaiting  their  turn  for  treatment  liy  the  surgeons,  busy 
day  and  night  with  their  ghastly  work. 

From  Seabrooks,  the\'  were  assigned  places  in  the  various 
other  hospitals,  until  the  basement  of  every  church,  every  to- 
bacco factory,  every  empt}'  building,  and  even  every  box  car 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  was  full  of  wounded  men.  The  private 
parlors  were  thrown  open  and  the  wounded  taken  in  and  nursed. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare  there  is  no  page 
in  the  record  of  any  city  so  dark  and  blood3\  no  place  where 
people  had  occasion  for  exercising  the  grand  principles  of  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  and  bestowing  self-sacrificing  benevolence — 
than  here. 

Looking  back  upon  it  all,  and  remembering  the  horrid  details 
of  the  time;  rememljcring  the  prai>e  also  that  has  mace  the 
ladies  of  Richmond  famous  throughout  the  South,  and  the  high 
encomiums  which  orhcers,  Doth  civil  and  military,  passed  upon 
their  devotion;  calmly  and  dispassionately,  I  say  it  reverently, 
they  would  have  been  unworthy  the  name  of  women,  had  they 
not  come  to  the  front  and  don^  what  they  could  to  soften  the 
anguish  written  upon  every  brow. 

Deep  down  in  every  human  breast  is  a  divine  spark  of  sym- 
pathy for  suiTering,  cau-^iug  men  to  turn  aside  from  their  daily 
avocations  and  bestow  a  kind  word,  and  manifest  pity  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  when  the  hand  of  afTiiction  rests  upon  them.  Is 
it  then  to  be  wondered  that  woman,  vvllose  province  it  is  to  soothe 
the  weary,  strengthen  the  feeble,  sit  beside  the  bed  of  the  stricken, 
that  now  she  should  step  forward  and  bestow  attentions  no  man 
could  render?  I  am  always  glad  to  believe  our  Southern  sol- 
diers appreciated  every  little  attention;  b\it  as  one  who  was  there, 
saw  it  all.  and  knew  the  circumstances,  I  feel  that  tho.-e  women 
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only  did  their  dut}-,  and  they  would  have  been  uutrtte  to  them- 
selves, had  they  done  less. 

"Teach  nie  to  foe!  another's  'A'oe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see, 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me." 

Every  lady  v/ho  waited  on  the  soldiers  in  th.e  hospitals,  made 
a  daily  habit  of  taking  a  basket  of  delicacies  for  her  own  special 
patients.  This  was  provided  at  home,  generally  prepared  by 
her  own  hands.  Virginia  house-keepers  considered  cooking  one 
of  the  greatest  accomplishmeuts,  and  no  matter  how  intelligent 
and  rehned  she  might  be,  her  education  was  not  complete  unless 
she  understood  the  concocting  of  various  dishes  for  the  table, 
especially  the  desserts  ot  which  the  gentlemen  were  so  fond  of 
partaking.  Girls  were,  therefore,  always  ready  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  pantry  and  kitchen,  and  if  any  member  of  the  family 
was  sick,  they  would  have  considered  themselves  derelict  in  duty 
if  the  patient  vras  served  with  what  was  prepared  in  the  general 
bill  of  fare,  by  the  servants. 

Now,  this  knowledge  became  useful  to  the  men  who  were  only 
favored  with  bowls  of  broth,  boiled  potatoes,  baker's  bread,  and 
baked  or  boiled  meats.  Their  sick  fancies  made  a  meal  almost 
revolting,  and  placed  the  dose  along  with  the  medicine  they 
sometimes  had  to  swallow. 

Provisions  were,  even  now,  growing  scarce,  but  when  women 
have  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  vegetables  and  fruits  at  hand,  their 
ready  wit  will  suggest  many  tempting  variations.  Then, 
having  this  served  on  daint}-  bits  of  family  china,  old  pieces  of 
silver,  covered  with  snowy  napkins,  was  an  inviting  contrast  to 
the  plain  ware  of  the  hospital.  Frown  dov.m  appearances  as  we 
may,  yet  when  a  patient  feels  there  is  an  effort  made  to  do  the 
very  best,  it  invariably  meets  with  appreciation.  Fixing  up  these 
baskets  became  the  pleasure  of  the  nurses,  and  made  the  soldiers' 
hearts  glad  as  they  counted  the  moments  until  their  mid-day  meal 
was  brought  by  the  faithful. 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks,  still  the  work  went  on  patiently 
and  persistentlv.  All  day  long  the  horror  of  war  hung  over  the 
people,— sad  processions  of  dear  ones  brought  home  only  to 
linger  and  die,  hied  into  the  cemeteries,  while  the  sickening 
sight  of  wagons  piled  higji  with  cofilns,  from  the  hospitals,  rat- 
tling along  the  stony  streets,  and  no  mourners  to  follow,  threw  a 
gloom  over  all  beholders. 

Burying  the  dead  became  a  serious  business,  as  it  took  the 
corps  of  grave  diggers  all  the  time  to  give  them  decent  inter- 
ment, bodies  often  remaining  in  the   cemeteries   for  hours,  and 
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sometimes  a  day  or  two,  before  it  was  possible  to  put  them  away 
from  human  eyes. 

Parties  from  other  States  began  to  arrive  very  soon,  to  identifv 
the  bodies  of  their  friends,  killed  in  battle.  Recognition  v/as, 
sometimes,  impossible,  and  often  an  aged  father  started  back 
home  with  his  burden  really  ignorant  whether  it  was  the  remains 
of  his  son  or  some  other  of  the  same  command.  The  dead  on  the 
battle-fields  were  hastily  buried.  Large,  four-horse  plows  ran 
huge  trenches  or  furrows,  and  in  these  the  soldiers  were  placed, 
sometimes  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  oftener  v.dthout  wfuding- 
sheet  of  any  kind,  covered  up,  unknown,  and  left  to  moulder  into 
original  dust.  Brothers  saw  brothers  stricken  down,  father^ 
their  sons;  but  with  the  storm  of  battle  surging  around  no  time 
was  taken  to  remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  their  identity  was 
lost — their  last  resting  place  forever  uurevealed. 

The  wounded  of  the  Texas  brigade  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pitals, they  having  been  actively  engaged  in  every  battle  after 
Gaines'  Farm,  and  their  ofScers  and  friends  found  it  difficult  to 
visit  them  and  bestow  the  little  attention  they  could  render. 
The  brigade  was  on  picket  duty  for  awhile  after  hostilities  ceased, 
and  finally  were  again  ordered  on  the  march,  and  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  same  ground  they  had  occupied,  from  whence  they 
had  moved  on  the  morning  of  May  31st  to  march  to  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines.  "Thus  they  completed  a  tour  of  five  hundred 
miles,  passing  through  several  bloody  engagements,  and  at  the 
end  of  forty  days  were  at  the  same  place  they  started."  Here 
they  rested,  and  their  chaplain  and  officers  went  to  the  city  to 
look  after  their  stricken  comrades. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  give  any  concerted  care  to  their 
wounded,  scattered,  as  they  were,  three  or  four  miles  apart,  it 
was  decided  to  procure  a  building;  and  with  the  help  of  ladies, 
and  some  as^i-tauce  from  the  government,  forty-six  beds  were 
soon  ready  tor  occupancy.  Rev.  N.  A.  Davis,  chaplain  of  the 
4th  Regiment,  was  placed  in  charge,  and  a  Texas  hospital  be- 
came an  institution  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  Mrs.  President 
Davis,  Mrs.  Webb,  and  other  friends  of  the  Texans.  rendered 
efficient  help  in  this  hour  of  dire  necessity.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  took  an  interest  in  the  enterpri.-e.  provid- 
ing clothing,  food,  and  other  necessary  articles. 

Here  the  tnen  saw  comrades  and  nurses  from  their  own  State, 
and  were  better  satisfied,  while  Mr.  Davis  attended  to  their 
spiritual,  as  v/ell  temporal  wants.  This  God-fearing  man  did  a 
grand  work  here,  wlicn,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  took  many  of 
the  men  from  empty  box-cars,  and  gave  them  comtbrtable  quar- 
ters. During  all  this  year  this  hospital  was  in  operation,  an.i 
afterward  the  surgeon  in  charge  was  Dr.  Lundav.  a  Texas  ohv- 
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siciau,  but  1  an  cot  informed  whether  he  occupied  that  position 
at  this  particular  time. 

Dr.  lyUuday  was  an  intellectual,  taleuted  man.  tall,  slender, 
polished  in  manner,  pleasing  in  address,  and  a  fine  conversation- 
alist. He  filled  his  position  with  dignity,  and  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  men  by  his  unvarying  politeness,  and 
deference  to  their  wishes  as  far  as  consistent  with  their  situation 
as  invalids  and  convalescents.  The  members  of  the  brigade  will 
ever  cherish  his  memory  with  kindest  feelings  of  regret.  He  re- 
turned to  Houston,  Texas,  after  the  war,  practiced  his  profes- 
sion successfully,  and  died  there  several  years  ago.  His  remains 
lie  buried  in  beautiful  Glenwood  Cemetery.  A  plain  stone  marks 
his  place  of  rest,  but  no  word  to  tell  future  generations  of  his 
work  ni  behalf  of  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  amongst  the  sick  and 
wounded,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  this  never  to  be  for- 
gotten time  in  the  nation's  history. 

Some  of  the  Texans  were  nursed  at  St.  Frances  de  Sales,  a 
hospital  presided  over  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  under  the  charge 
of  "Sister  Juliana,''  a  noble,  intellectual  woman  of  great  energy 
and  administrative  ability.  Texans  learned  to  love  her  then  for 
lier  patience,  fortitude,  and  sensible  oversight  of  her  charges. 
They  obeyed  her  implicitly,  and  trusted  her  as  one  who  was  in- 
deed an  untiring  nurse,  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  a  succor  for  the 
shattered  wrecks  who  came  to  her  in  an  hour  of  sore  distress, 
and  were  comforted  by  the  serene  manner,  the  holy  calm,  the  di- 
vine purpose  that  marked  all  her  actions.  To-day,  although 
years  have  passed,  thej^  love  to  recall  her  kindness  and  beautiful 
consistency.  Her  memory  is  like  that  of  some  dainty  perfume, 
lingering  above  the  dross  of  the  v.'orld,  sweetening  all  the  dusty 
years,  and  preserving  their  faith  in  the  possible  sublimity  of  a 
womanly  character  far  removed  from  earthly  taint, — a  type  of  the 
Christ-child's  life  sue  tried  to  imitate  by  each  daily  discharge  oi 
duty  to  those  to  whom  she  was  called  to  minister.  \Vc  rever- 
ently bow  our  heads  in  such  a  presence, — "of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

;■;  -;:  it:  >i^  ^;  ^t:  ^ 

Hospital  number  i  was.  as  T  said  a  lew  chapters  back,  used 
during  the  first  year  as  a  Federal  hospital.  Just  before  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond,  the  authorities  decided  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  Confederates,  placing  as  surgeon-in-chief  Dr.  Charles  Eell 
Gibson,  for  years  President  of  Medical  College,  Richmond,  a 
Iran  whose  lame  as  a  surgeon  had  gone  abroad  over  the  land; 
Avhose  perception  was  keen,  wliose  stU'ly  was  thorough,  whose 
hand  was  cool  atid  unerring  as  he  performed  f>r  suiTeritig  hu- 
manity the  most  intricate  operations  which  any  man  had  ever 
undertaken. 
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Ke  was  surgeon  and  consulting  physician,  as  lie  did  little 
private  practice,  bis  skill  being  in  constaur  demand,  and  his 
time  wholly  absorbed  iu  his  profebsion.  His  manner  was  pol- 
ished and  courteous,  but  with  a  certain  dignity  which  held 
strangers  iu  awe  o:  his  wonderful  abilit}',  and  kept  away  undue 
interference  with  his  preconceived  ideas.  What  he  said  and  did 
was  as  unyielding  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Because  of  this  peculiarity,  the  ladies  did  not  venture  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  his  special  domain  until  a  notice  appeared 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  inviting  and  urging  them  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  as  the  building  was  full  of  patients  and  the  feu- 
Sisters  of  Charity  badly  overworked. 

As  more  convenient  to  my  home,  1  decided  to  transfer  my 
slender  services  to  Dr.  Gibson's  hospital,  and  obey  the  call  he 
had  made  for  help.  It  was  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Gaines' 
Farm.  In  company  with  two  ladies,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
building,  and  at  the  ofhce,  just  within  the  hall,  inquired  for  Dr. 
Gibson.  We  were  directed  to  a  suite  of  rooms  opening  upon  a 
gallery.  Never  will  I  forget  hou-  he  looked  as  he  came  in  an- 
swer to  my  summons. 

He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  of  about  fifty  years,  tall, 
and  well  proportioned — a  giant  physically  and  intellectually. 
His  fine  uniform  of  Confederate  gray  was  dusty,  his  linen  soiled, 
his  hands  stained  with  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  all  over  his 
clothing  great  splashes  of  the  life-blood  of  the  wounded  men. 

"God  bless  you,  ladies.  I  know  you  have  come  to  assist  with 
these  poor  men.  Don't  come  near  me;  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
painful  operation,  and  hastened  to  say  you  must  excuse  my  ap- 
pearance, for  I  have  been  working  hard  night  and  day.  going 
from  one  cot  to  another.  Ward  No.  2  is  destitute  of  nurses.  Yon 
will  please  take  your  places  there.  You  will  hud  sponge^:  and 
tin  basins;  fill  the  latter  with  water  from  the  pipes  in  each  room. 
and  go  from  one  to  another  and  cool  those  wounds."  With  a 
bow,  a  grave,  satisfied  smile,  he  left  us  and  went  back  to  his 
dreary  v.-ork, 

I  had  spent  a  month  in  the  first  hospital  mentioned,  but  tlie 
patients  were  mostly  sick  v.dth  tyrdioid  lever,  and  we  only  had  a 
few  wounded  men.  This  was  dificrent.  Xoue  but  the  wounded 
were  treated  here. 

We  entered  the  first  of  the  suite  of  rooms  called  Ward  No.  2, 
and  such  a  sight  as  met  our  eyes.  There  were  three  rooms  opeu- 
ing  one  into  the  other  by  folding  doors;  each  room  about  forty 
by  twenty  feet.  Long  lines  of  cots  filled  the  rooms,  with  space 
for  a  person  to  walk  between  them.  Upon  them  were  the  sutTcr- 
ing  soldiers,  writhing  in  pain,  tormented  with  thirst,  their  wount'.s 
burning    with   irritation,   and    swarm=    of  fiies   giving  them   no 
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rest,  while  the  delirious  raving-s  of  some,  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  others,  sent  a  chill  and  horror  to  my  soul,  which  his 
never  been  forgotten. 

Two  male  nurses  and  a  Sister  of  Charity  were  attenditig  to  ths 
last  moments  of  one  who  was  dying,  while  two  other  ladies 
quietly  flitted  amongst  tlie  rest,  doing  what  they  could  to  miti- 
gate the  woe  written  upon  every  manly  face. 

Never  before  had  I  seen  so  much  suffering  all  congregated  to- 
gether, and  it  was  no  wonder  my  heart  failed  when  I  saw  the 
field  I  was  expected  to  occupy,  hut  nerving  myself,  I  determined 
at  whatever  hazard  personally,  I  would  do  all  1  could  to  relieve 
this  intolerable  misery. 

I  will  never  forget  the  expression  on  tlie  faces  of  the  wounded 
as  we  walked  into  the  room,  the  satisfied  pleasure  that  diffused 
itself  over  every  feature,  and  the  deep,  earnest  look  of  the  eyes 
that  followed  our  steps  wherever  we  went.  The  v.-ounds  were 
dressed  once  a  day  by  the  surgeons,  and  keeping  them  moist 
with  water  was  the  treatment.  Getting  a  pan  and  sponge  I  soon 
found  my  work,  and  went  through  the  rootns  from  one  to  an- 
other applying  the  cooling  water. 

We  had  been  through  twice  in  this  way  when  a  young  man 
from  North  Carolina,  wounded  through  the  spine  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  said  to  me: 

"Oh,  Miss!  God  will  surely  bless  you  for  this  visit.  I  have 
been  longing  for  the  sight  of  a  friendly  face.  Nobody  has  done 
anything  for  me  but  men,  and  the  ball  is  still  imbedded  in  my 
spine.  You  seem  like  my  sister  I  left  beliind  in  old  North  Caro- 
lina. I  may  never  see  her  again,  but  will  you  come  to  me  every 
day  when  you  first  enter  the  hospital?  I  am  so  weary,  so  des- 
titute, far  away  from  those  I  love." 

I  made  the  promise,  while  my  eyes  grew  moist  to  thiizk  my 
slight  service  met  with  so  much  appreciatir.n.  Another  young 
lady  wlio  had  brought  lier  port-folio  and  writing  material,  busied 
herself  writing  letters  for  the  brave,  dyin.g  men,  but  I  was  too 
restless  to  do  that,  too  impatient  to  apply  a  fev»'  drops  of  water 
to  the  parche<l  lips  and  the  Inirning  wounds. 

A  cot  was  brought  in  with  another  wreck  of  humanity.  T'ne 
l>earers  deposited  their  load  near  where  I  stood.  The  pale  feat- 
ures were  convulsed  with  pain.  I  said,  as  gently  as  possible: 
"Can  I  do  anything  for  youi^"  Looking  eagerly  up  in  my  face 
he  replied:  "Yes,  you  cai];  stay  by  me  a  few  moments.  I  am 
shot  through  the  luTigs.  am  bleeding  to  death,  and  if  you  will 
only  wipe  the  blood  from  my  breast  God  will  .surely  reward 
you." 

He  bared  his  breast,  and  there  was  the  ghastly  woi:':d,  lileeding 
at  every  pulsation  of  his  heart.     Some'ood\-  must  wipe  that  blood 
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avva.}',  and  why  should  I  shrink  back?  There  was  no  one  e!s^ 
He  had  appealed  to  me  pityingly.  So  1  sat  beside  hiiu,  and 
with  my  sponge  absorbed  the  red  fluid  and  cleansed  it  in  tiie  i/asin. 
while  ray  own  heart  sank  as  I  witnessed  his  anguish,  as  he  talked 
of  his  South  Carolina  mother  and  dictated  a  letter  telling  her  he 
was  dying,  but  watched  by  a  girl  who  had  not  tailed  in  an  hour 
of  dire  necesbity. 

The  long,  hot  afternoon  passed.  Still  I  kept  my  position,  tlie 
monotony  only  varied  by  going  occasionally  for  a  fre^h  pan.  oi 
water,  and  smoothing  the  fevered  brow.  The  sun  went  down 
and  I  must  go.  With  some  intuition  of  my  intention  he  asked: 
"Can  you  not  stay  longer?" 

I  told  him  I  had  a  wounded  brother  at  home,  and  couM  not  re- 
nain  all  night,  but  would  get  an  older  lady  to  take  my  place. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  'T  shall  not  live  long  after  you  leave.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  The  surgeon  said  if  I  was  raised  up,  I  would 
sulTocate.  I  don't  want  to  die  while  you  are  here,  but  when 
you  go,  I  will  make  them  raise  me  up,  and  the  suffering  will 
soon  be  over.  I  can  never  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  btic 
sometimes  remember  the  poor  soldier  you  nursed.  I  will  pray 
that    many  blessings  may  follow  your  life." 

I  had  no  appetite  for  my  supper  that  night.  The  pleading 
eyes  seemed  to  gaze  into  mine  wherever  I  looked,  while  m\-  sym- 
pathy went  out  to  the  tortured,  and  wandered  away  to  IheSoutli- 
ern  home  where  the  shadows  would  ever  at'ter  hang. 

The  next  day  his  cot  was  empty.  The  attendant  said  he  had 
insisted  upon  being  raised  up,  and  had  expired  half  an  hour  al- 
ter I  left,  and  his  body  was  in  the  dead  house  awaiting  burial.  I 
did  not  want  to  look  upon  his  dead  face,  but  turned  to  the  living. 
The  young  man  who  had  asked  me  to  come  to  him  each  d:\y,  I 
found  utterly  paralyzed,  not  even  able  to  lift  his  head.  There 
he  lay,  so  brave,  so  helpless,  talking  cheerfully  about  tiie  ijattle 
where  lie  was  wounded,  never  regretting  the  sacrifice,  knowing 
as  he  spoke  of  the  one  who  had  died,  that  liis  turn  would  come 
very  soon,  and  he  too.  would  be  taken  and  laid  away  by  stranger 
hands. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  sensitive,  sympathetic  people  shouUl 
ciuiver  with  emotion  amid  such  scenes,  that  a  great  pity  should 
fill  the  soul  for  the  lives  going  down  thus  early  to  death?  Glory 
was  exchanged  for  agony.  Patriotism  well  nigh  oo/ed  out  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  situation. 

A  grand  looking  officer  from  Georgia  mistook  me  in  his  de- 
lirium for  the  young  wife  he  let't  in  hts  native  State,  and  ^Inr::;.;- 
lucid  intervals  would  talk  of  scenes  sacred  to  his  memory  ar.  i 
hers,    and    as  it    seemed    to    please    him,     I    ne\-er    tul.i    liini    ^ 
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was  a  stranger,  allowing  him  the  happy  delusion,  and  wit'i 
his  hand  resting  in  mine,  his  wife's  name  upon  his  lips,  he 
breathed  his  k.st,  one  of  the  saddest  death-beds  during  all  thit 
sad  time. 

It  was  so  dreadfully  real,  this  taking  out  the  cot  with  the 
dead,  this  constant  talk  of  the  loved  ones  in  a  distant  home, 
this  catching  at  every  face  that  brought  the  absent  to  memory, 
the  pleading  for  a  woman's  presence,  a  woman's  voice,  a  wom- 
an's hand,  it  was  deepl}',  fearfully  real. 

My  spririls  grew  more  depressed  each  day  as  my  patients 
passed  beyond  my  care,  and  each  day  I  became  morbidly  anxious 
lest  another  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  lost. 

I  have  visited  hospitals  where  charity  is  bestowed,  almshouses, 
hospitals,  private  retreats  for  the  sick,  lunatic  asylums;  but 
nothing  is  so  truly  heart-rending  as  a  military  hospital  during 
time  of  war. 

After  the  seven  days'  carnage  v/as  ended,  that  hospital  was  so 
full  that  the  cots  were  pushed  close  together,  v/ith  only  room  to 
reach  them  from  the  foot. 

The  day  after  my  first  visit,  we  had  an  abundance  of  help,  as 
the  ladies  came  in  groups  to  Dr.  Gibson's  assistance,  and  little 
girls  became  elTicient  help  with  their  fly  brushes.  How  welcome 
the  children  were  to  those  wounded  men  can  never  be  expressed, 
as  they  eagerly  fanned  the  flies  away  and  talked  gaily  to  the 
men. 

To  those  whose  sick  room  is  guarded  by  a  loved  presence,  an- 
ticipating every  want,  or  a  hired  nurse  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert,  this  will  not  be  understood.  Remember  how 
these  men  had  been  deprived  of  female  society  for  months.  awa\- 
from  the  sight  of  a  child's  face,  v\ounded  and  dying  in  a  hospi- 
tal, where  every  man  only  received  so  much  attention.  -Thir.k 
of  the  sickening  sight  on  every  siilc  of  others'  suffering  and  v,-oe. 
the  thirst,  the  intolerable  army  of  flies,  do  as  best  the  attenda:::s 
could  to  prevent  this  nuisance,  the  bare,  blank  walls  where  they 
were  compelled  to  gaze  for  weeks  and  months,  and  then  rencct 
how  welcome  was  a  woman's  riand,  a  child's  voice  amid  the  dis- 
tracting confusion  of  ideas. 

The  weeks  spent  at  that  hospital  are  indeliblv  stamped  upon 
memory's  tablets.  Often,  when  weary  with  the  v*'orld,  feelir.g 
utterly  desolate,  the  recollection  of  those  feeble  words.  ''Goi 
bless  you,"  has  come  back  as  the  refreshing  dew  up'.n  the 
parched  earth.  The  grateful  locks  from  the  eyes  of  the  dea;: 
Confederates  seem  to  speak  in  benisons  to  the  weary  heart,  and 
those  blessings  have  followed  me  through  the  checkered,'  chang- 
ing scenes  of  a  life  filled  with  strange  experiences. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


FeeliiiL;  at  the  North  with  Regard  to  McClellau's  Want  of  Suc^;ess-C  ill 
for  Three  Hundred  Thousand  Men  and  a  New  Comnian  ier— Major-r.e:!- 
eral  Pope  Selected— Change  of  Base  to  Rappahannock  River— Record  of 
the  New  Favorite— General  Jackson's  Activity — Whereabouts  of  t'le 
Texans-^ Battle  of  Freeman's  Ford — Fight  at  Thoroughfare  Gap — Secoa'l 
Battle  of  Manassas— Bravery  of  Texans— General  Hood  in  ComnianI  of 
Several  Brigades— Texaus  and  Other  Confederates  Supply  Theins-'.ve-j 
With  Clothing— General  Lee's  Plan  to  Cross  the  Potomac  Into  Mar\lau  I  — 
General  Hood  Placed  Under  Arrest— Texans  Refuse  to  Fight  at  iJo.nr:,- 
boro  Gap  Unless  CTeneral  Hood  is  Restored— General  Lee  Qpler.-,  iren- 
eral  Hood  to  His  Comuiand— Enthusiasm  of  the  Men,  Again  Assisting  to 
Save  the  Day — Jacksoti  at  Harper's  Ferry — Lee  and  Jackson  at  Sh  irps- 
burg— General  Lee's  Proclamation  to  Marylanders. 

The  people  of  the  North  were  surprised  and  chagrined  at  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  ill  success  in  reaching  Richmond,  as  thev  had 
fondly  boasted  would  be  the  Kl  Dorado  of  their  hopes.  Cor.- 
ducting  the  war,  however,  upon  the  soil  of  the  enemy,  they  felt 
no  immediate  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  homes  and  firesides. 
and  coollv  looked  upon  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  only  as  a  matter 
of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  m.ore  men  and  means.  Accord- 
ingly the  government  at  Washington  issued  a  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  additional  troops  and  a  new  commander,  wI;o 
could  more  successfully  cope  with  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  choice  no^v  fell  upon  Major-Getieral  Pope,  who  chan  ~ed 
the  base  of  active  operations  back  to  the  Rappahannock  river. 
This  general  had,  in  1S49,  conducted  the  Minnesota  explorir'.s; 
expedition,  afterwards  acted  as  topographical  engineer  in  Xcw 
Mexico,  and  had  command  in  1S53  of  one  of  the  exploring  ex- 
peditions to  develop  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  route.  He  d:s- 
tiuguished  himself  on  the  overland  route  to  the  Pacific  b\-  .^ink- 
ing  artesian  wells  and  government  money,  to  the  amount  o:  a 
million  dollars.  Some  of  these  wells  were  sunk  on  the  stake  i 
plains  of  Texas.  He  was  in  Missouri  at  the  beginning  or  tr.e 
war,  and  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  that  State. 
He  was  afterward  uiade  Major-Geueral  and  placed  at  the  he.-.d  or 
a  corps,  in  the  reduction  of  Corinth.  He  reported  to  his  super:  ?r 
in  command.  General  Halleck,  that  he  had  captured  ten  thuusarid 
of  General  Beauregard's  army,  and  fifteen  hundred  'stand  <.)i 
arms,  when  not  a  man  or  musket  had  fallen  under  his  operation^, 
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which  shows  how  reckless  he  was  with  regard  to  the  state^ient  of 
facts. 

As  soon  as  he  was  placed  in  ccmuiand  of  the  Arn:y  of  the 
Potomac  he  issued  his  proclamation  from  he;?.dquarters  in  the 
saddle,  ordering  all  citizen  Coniederates  to  "tike  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government  or  be  escorted  beyond 
his  lines."  This  order  created  consternation  among  the  people, 
where  defenceless  women  were  only  protected  from  the  brutal 
soldiery  by  aged  relatives  too  old   for  service  in  the  rebel  army. 

''lyet  us  study  the  probable  line  of  retreat  of  our  cppoMent  and 
leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us  '.o i-k  before  and  not 
behind — disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear." 

These  were  the  words  addressed  to  his  co-:rL:and.  He  fondly 
hoped  to  chase  the  rebel  hordes  av/ay  from  his  front  and  boasted 
of  his  ability,  until  the  Northern  papers  caught  the  inspiration 
and  believed  him*  the  greatest  leader  of  the  age.  He  had  a  wily 
foe  in  his  front — no  less  than  the  indomitable  Stonewall  Jackson, 
W'ho  had  quietly  left  the  lines  below  Richmond  and  made  his 
way  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  tlie  Rapidan.  The  Confederate 
authorities  knew  it  would  be  folly  to  wait  for  the  new  recruits  to 
be  gathered  at  the  North,  and  the  !>est  way  was  to  push  ahead 
with  their  military  operations. 

On  August  Sth,  General  Jackson's  command  engaged  the  Fed- 
erals at  what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  severe  engagenients  of  the  war.  In  every 
particular  it  was  a  sanguinary  and  desperate  struggle,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  and  decisive  victory  for  cur  arms. 

The  Texas  Brigade  was  not  engaged  in  this  battle.  After 
resting  and  recruiting,  as  before  stated,  Whiting's  division  had 
received  orders  to  move  north,  but  the  place  o:  destination  was 
a  mystery.  General  Long.street  had  gone,  hut  under  which 
leader  they  were  expected  to  fight  was  not  known. 

They  took  up  the  line  of  march,  going  thirteen  miles  the  first 
da>-,  and  this  in  proportion  each  day  until  they  reached  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  weather  was  oppressively  warm,  and  many  oi 
the  division  were  smitten  with  sunstroke,  br.t  stiil  General  Hood 
moved  forward  until  they  reached  Freeman's  Ford.  The  enemy 
had  crossed  in  front  of  General  Trimble — the  battle  was  already 
begun.  The  artillery  had  been  at  work  some  time,  and  now  the 
sharpshooters  were  marking  their  objects.  On  arriving,  the  Texas 
Brigade  took  position  on  General  Trimble's  right,  and  Colonel 
Law's  Brigade  on  his  left.  The  line  of  batt'.e  was  formed,  the 
'  'forward"  was  given,  the  line  of  the  Federals  instantly  broken  and 
driven  headlong  into  the  river.  The  rout  was  complete:  many  were 
shot   in   the   back   while  attempting  to  re-cr^ss  the  ri\  cr^  vrhile 
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about  three  hundred  killed  and  woaoded  in  the  riv'er  and  alon.^^ 
the  shore  told  Ine  tale  of  this  day's  destruction. 

The  uieii  had  ouly  green  corn  for  food,  as  i}:e  wagoni  did  not 
come  up  until  the  uigiit  of  the  23d.  Soon  the  caaap  v.:i£  biuy 
cooking  rations,  when  an  order  came  to  move  at  once.  Supp-r 
was  in  every  shape  of  preparation,  except  ready  to  eat  but  the 
military  rule  to  move  must  be  obeyed. 

The  next  day  they  had  a  chance  10  cook  their  food,  which  was 
done,  and  the  march  continued  for  several  days,  until  they 
reached,  on  the  2Sth,  what  is  known  as  "Thoroughfare  Gap." 
Jackson  had  passed  through  unmolested,  bu:  the  Federals  now 
occupied  the  Gap,  which  was  a  narrow  denle  in  the  Bull  Run 
mountains,  with  crags  and  slopes  close  around,  protected,  as  it 
were,  by  a  wall  of  stone  on  either  side. 

General  Hood  had  united  with  General  Jones'  divi-'.ou  and 
they  determined  to  force  a  passage  through  this  strong  position. 
They  were  prepared  to  fight  persistently,  ior  they  well  knew  the 
advantage  was  upon  the  Federal  side.  General  Jones'  advance 
immediately  opened  fire,  and  pressing  vigorously  on,  drove  them 
before  him  from  the  slopes  and  gap.  and  led  Ir.s  men  to  t':':e  other 
side.  The  whole  line,  quickly  following,  passed  through  and 
bivouacked  upon  the  field  beyor.d. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  killed  and  captured  in  this  en- 
counter, but  few  casualties  on  our  side,  while  the  booming  o; 
General  Jackson's  cannon  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  liirectica 
of  Manassas. 

"Next  morning  the  Texas  Brigade  was  thrown  to  the  front, 
and  Colonel  Upton,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  picked  force  of  about  one  hundred  and  h:t\-  men. 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  skirmishers,  also  to  act  as  an  advance 
guard  and  drive  the  enemy  before  them.  This  gallant  odicer  an<i 
his  brave  marksmen  pushed  them  so  rapidly  as  to  be  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  halting  for  the  troops  to  come  up." 

Early  in  the  day  they  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Federals 
upon  the  plain  of  Manassas,  having  pursued  the  retreating 
guard  for  eight  miles. 

Forming  line  of  battle,  they  awaited  order=.  as  General  Jack- 
son was  <ing:igt^d  upon  the  left  iui  deadly  con: bat. 

The  division  was  formed  across  the  pike,  Hoou's  Brigade 
posted  on  the  right  and  that  of  Law  on  the  left.  Between 
Hood's  left  and  Jackson's  right,  which  re<t^d  about  one  mile 
south  of  Groveton,  there  v,"as  a  gap  of  several  hundre.l  yards. 
Here  was  planted  the  Washington  Artillery,  of  New  <  \'lL-ans. 
under  Colonel  Walton,  and  se\eral  batteries  coraman->hng  t!:e 
ground  over  which  General   Pope's   forces  v.-cre  advano-.n.;.      He 
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threw  forward  a  heavy  column,  making  a  desperate  effort  n 
divide  our  Hue.  The  artillery  opened  fire  aud  the  advance  v.as 
repulsed.  Again  an  advance  was  made,  and  again  driven  back. 
tlie  fight  becoming  general  along  nearly  the  entire  column  of 
Jackson. 

General  Lee  discovered  that  re-enforcement.s  were  coming  up 
to  aid  the  discomfited  Federals.  General  Hood,  at  this  juncture, 
was  ordered  by  r,ongstreet  to  make  a  demon.-^lration  on  the  ene- 
my's left.  Instantly  the  order  was  given  the  flash  of  fire  belched 
forth  along  the  line.  The  dm  became  horrible,  the  artillery 
thundering  and  the  infantry  firing  continuously.  The  advancing 
column  wavered,  fell  back,  took  another  position  to  the  rear,  an  1 
advanced  again,  but  were  again  driven  back.  Thus,  on  and  on, 
they  retreated,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  liie 
troops,  and  gave  shelter  to  a  vanquished  army. 

About  9  o'clock  it  was  discovered  that  the  Federals  and  Con- 
federates were  mixed  up  curiously — Hood's  men  in  advance  of 
Jackson.  It  was  so  dark  one  flag  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
another.  The  troops  soon  found  out  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Federals  sang  out  "5th  Texas,"  and  passed  unmolested  by  t'.^e 
guard  to  the  rear.  General  Hood  discovered  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  determined  to  inform  General  L,ee  of  the  facts,  and  recom- 
mended that  his  men  be  called  off  to  the  ground  they  had  occu- 
pied before  the  pursuit  began.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  at  2  o'cl'-.ck 
in  the  morning  the  Texans  were  withdrawn  from  the  imniedia:e 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  said  to  have  caused  General  Pope  to  telegraph  to  Wa  Ell- 
ington that  he  had  whipped  the  rebel  army,  and  driven  them 
from  the  field,  although  co:ifessing  his  own  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  be  eight  thotisand.  Thus  ended  the  first  day's  fis^hr. 
The  soldiers  sought  their  rest  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  next  day 
the  conflict  was  renewed,  and  o:ie  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of 
the  war  was  fought. 

The  morning  of  August  30th  broke  upon  the  two  armies  lying 
so  close  together.  The  Federals  had  moved  up  and  occupied  :l:e 
ground  which  Hood's  mien  had  abandoned.  Picket  firing  and 
artillery  dueling  began  at  an  early  hour. 

Our  line  of  battle  was  an  obtuse  crescent  in  shape,  and  at 
least  five  miles  long.  Jack-ou's  line,  which  formed  our  left. 
stretched  from  vSudley,  on  Bull  Run,  along  the  partly-excavare'i 
track  of  the  Manassas  indepen.dcmt  Hue  of  railroad,  for  a  po*--;  -u 
of  the  way,  and  thence  toward  a  point  on  tlie  Warrenton  t::r:i. 
pike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  rear  or  west  of  Groveton.  H;s 
extreme  right  came  within  about  six  hundred  yards  of  the  f/.-n- 
pike. 
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Longstrcct's  command,  which  formed  our  left,  exten-Icd  from 
the  point  near  the  turnpike,  on  which  Jackson's  right  ilank 
rested,  and  [>rolonp;ed  the  lisie  of  battle  far  to  the  right,  stretching 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  A  point  on  the 
Warrenton  pike  was  the  apex  of  the  crescent,  and  it  was  here, 
between  Jackson's  right  and  Longstreet's  left,  that  the  arLilltry 
had  been  placed.  Kight  batteries  were  planted  on  a  cotnma:id- 
ing  elevation. 

The  Federal  line  of  battle  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the  rebels, 
and  took  also  a  crescent  form — artillery  in  rear  of  their  infantry. 
Whiting's  Division  belonged  to  Longstreet's  Corps,  and  Hood's 
Brigade  formed  Longstreet's  left. 

During  the  morning  the  fighting  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  brisk  artillery  duel.  At  i  o'clock  the  Federals  commenced  a 
series  of  invitations  to  compel  the  rebels  to  bring  on  the  fighc.  by 
advancing  both  upon  the  right  and  left,  but  were  promptly  re- 
pulsed. 

Suddenly,  at  4  o'clock,  our  batteries  "'belched  forth  a  volley 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth."  A  column  of  infantry  had 
moved  out  to  attack  Jackson.  A  second  and  a  third  column 
made  their  appearance,  moving  boldly  forward,  until  they  came 
within  range  of  small  arms.  These  troops  were  the  crack  corps 
of  the  Federals,  under  Generals  Sykes  and  Morrell.  As  the 
fight  progressed,  General  Lee  moved  his  batteries  to  the  left  and 
opened  fire,  only  four  hundred  yards  distant.     A  spectator  says: 

"It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  stand  untlinchingly  before  that 
hurricane  of  fire.  The  spectacle  was  magnificent,  as  shell  after 
shell  burst  in  the  wavering  ranks,  and  round  shot  ploughed  broad 
gaps  among  them;  one  could  distinctly  see  through  the  rifts  of 
smoke,  the  F'ederals  falling  and  flying  upon  every  side.  The 
columns  broke,  the  men  fell  back  to  the  rear.  Jackson's  men 
now  went  into  the  charge  upon  the  scattering  crowd  left  without 
a  leader.  In  tlie  severe  action  Jackson's  left  advanced  more  rap- 
idly than  his  right,  and  the  line  of  battle  became  changed. 
Longstreet,  who  had  hitherto  not  been  engaged,  took  the  golden 
opportunity  to  attack  the  exposed  left  flank  of  the  enemy  in  his 
front;  Hood's  Brigade  being  on  the  left,  charged  the  turnpike. 
Here  occurred  another  brilliant  achievement  of  these  m-n.  again 
crowning  Hood's  Texans  with  fresh  laurels." 

Sickles'  Excelsior  Brigade  of  Zouaves  had  been,  for  several 
days,  anxious  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Texans. 

Pollard  says:  "In  the  track  of  the  charge,  the  Texas  Brigade 
met  Sickles'  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  almost  anmliilated  them." 
This  was  how  it  came  about.  During  the  charge,  while  the  men 
were  steadily  advancing  upon    the   Zouaves,   who  occupied    aa 
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eiiiineuce,  with  their  batteries  in  the  rear  upjn  the  bro*.v  of  the 
hill.  General  Long.-treet  sent  rapidly  for  General  Hood.  He  in- 
structed Hood  not  to  allow  his  men  to  move  50  far  for;vard  as  to 
throw  themselves  beyond  the  prompt  support  of  the  troops  be  had 
ordered  to  the  front. 

General  Hood,  on  leaving  his  men  to  receive  his  superior's 
instruction,  ga\-e  the  oider  to  "press  the  enemy  back  to  the 
branch,  and  there  halt  under  the  shelter  o:  the  hill."  They 
obeyed  the  order  to  "press  them  back  to  the  branch,"  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  halt;  they  moved 
right  ou  up  the  hill  to  the  battery  of  nve  pieces,  frowning  down 
upon  them,  and  scattering  destruction  in  their  midst. 

The  men  stood  gallantly  by  their  guns.  The  Texans  advanced 
and,  amid  the  deadly  fire,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Zouaves,  with 
their  bright,  red  uniforms,  beyond  their  guns.  Never  were  braver 
men  than  those  standing  beside  these  guns.  Even  when  the  in- 
fantry had  fled,  pell-mell,  like  heroes  they  kept  up  firing  to  the 
last.  One  remarked  to  his  captor,  as  he  lay  mortally  wounded: 
"I  promised  to  drive  you  back,  or  die  by  my  guns,  and  I  have 
kept  my  word."  W'lien  the  men  returned  from  the  charge,  he 
was  dead  under  his  gun.  The  battery,  under  Captain  Curran, 
had  volunteered  to  support  the  Zouaves  and  regulars  in  their 
attack  upon  Hood's  Brigade. 

When  General  Hood  returned,  he  found  his  men  were  not 
where  he  had  ordered  them  to  halt,  but  had  run  over  the  battery 
and  were  in  the  valley  beyond,  pouring  their  deadlv  nre  into 
those  splendid  troops  which  McClellan  had  eulogized  so  highly 
before  Richmond,  with  the  5th  Texas  leading  the  van. 

When  the  general  came  up,  instead  of  having  them  arrested 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  or  >ent  to  the  guard-house,  he  said: 
"Boys,  you  don't  know  how  proud  I  am  of  you  I  You  have  be- 
haved gallantly;  you  have  acted  nobly! — :br  you  have  fought 
like  heroes!" 

It  was  a  fine  compliment  to  General  Ho<Dis  military  skill  and 
genius  that,  just  at  this  stage  of  the  fight.  General  Longstree: 
selected  him  to  receive  and  post  the  fresh  troops  sent  upon  the 
field  by  himself,  as  he  watched  from  the  rear  the  behavior  of  his 
corps,  striving  succcssiully  with  superior  forces.  Gahantly  Hood 
handled  his  men,  five  or  six  brigades,  besides  his  own,  being 
sent  to  his  disposal. 

Resting  his  troops  for  a  few  moments,  he  took  position  near  a 
house  where  lie  could  watch  and  direct  the  movements  upon  that 
part  of  the  field. 

General  Jones'  Division  now  arrived.  He  rode  up  to  General 
Hood,  and  desired  to  know  what  -,:'Oint  he  had  best  attack.     He 
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promptly  accepted  tiie  situation,  as  did  severa'.  other  ccraniand- 
ers,  to  act  in  concert,  and  the}'  mc'-ved  to  the  atcack,  as  did  the 
whole  line  iVoni  right  to  icTt. 

General  Hood  says:  "Thus  the  splendid  corps  of  Loagstreet 
moved  forward  in  a  grand  charge,  ont  upon  the  h:gh  open  ground, 
in  rear  of  the  Chinn  house.  Onward  it  swept  toward  Bull  Run, 
driving  the  enemy  at  a  rapid,  pace  before  it,  and  presenting  to 
view  the  most  beautiful  battle-scene  I  have  ever  witnessed.  " 

This  time,  v.'hen  night  approached,  and  the  engageir-ent  was 
ended,  the  5th  Texas  was  found  far  to  the  iror.t.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sudley  Ford  road. 

The  day  ended  with  a  decisi\-e  victory  gained  by  the  Confed- 
erates, upon  the  plains  of  Manassas — twice  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  the  true  and  the  brave.  Our  losr-  ^^■as  severe.  Colonel  Upton, 
of  the  5th,  was  left  dead  upon  the  held;  Colonel  Robertson,  of  the 
5th,  was  wounded,  while  leading  his  men  far  out  upon  the  ticld. 

General  Hood  said,  of  all  engaged  with  him  that  day:  "As  to 
their  gallantry  and  unflinching  courage,  they  scand  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  men  who  made  the  advance  upon  the  battery  and  zou- 
aves all  unite  in  saying  this  -was,  to  them,  a  ru  :st  trying  orderd, 
— the  one  place,  up  to  this  time,  the  most  hct!y  contested  of  all 
others.  Those  who  stormed  the  breastwork?  at  Games'  p-arm 
were  the  same  who  gave  this  verdict.  Their  opposers  had  pur- 
posely pitted  themselves  against  the  Texans,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  conquer  if  possible.  The  men  knew  nothing  of  this 
until  told  by  the  prisoners,  but  grandly  did  they  wdn  the  victory, 
and  over  such  gallant  enemies.     It  was  truly  wonderful. 

An  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  men  handling 
the  guns:  The  4th  Texas  had  advanced  up  :o  the  brow  of  the 
hill  where  the  battery  was  planted.  The  zouaves  had  ned  pre- 
cipitately. The  Texans  had  been  watching  the  tiring  of  one  of 
guns,  and  had  learned  the  range  pretty  wed,  as  soldiers  b>-  a 
keen  perception  soon  learn  this.  One  gun  was  apparently  si- 
lenced, as  so  many  had  fallen  at  this  post.  Captain  '.\'inkler, 
commanding  company  I,  4th  Texas,  happened  to  be  just  in  its 
range.  When  only  two  feet  from  the  mourh  of  the  cannon,  he 
saw  the  gunner  suddenly  rise  and  touch  it  off.  He  moved  aside 
with  self-possession,  and  the  bomb-shell  we:::  t-raring  and  whiz- 
zing past  his  ears— one  of  the  remarkable-  escapes  of  the  da\-. 
Poor,  brave  gunnerl  So  eager  to  do  r.i:^  -Ahole  duty,  but  in  a 
lew  moments  shot  down  in  the  act  of  sending  :"orth  another  death 
dealing  missile.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  record  ever  made  of 
his  conduct,  literally  dying  beside  his  gun  r.=  ther  than  be  taken 
prisoner. 
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During  this  er;£;agement,  the  5th  Texas  covered  it.~e'.:'  with 
glor}-,  aud  won  the  palm  ot"  distinction.  The  two  brigades  Gen- 
eral Hood  had  under  his  command  captured  five  guns  and  lour- 
teen  stand  of  colors,  as  trophies  of  the  work  accomplished.  Gen- 
eral Pope's  force  numbered  forty  thousand,  according  to  General 
Halleck's  report,  re-enforced  by  General  Reno,  eight 
a  body  of  troops  from  the  Kanawa  valley  under  Ge:: 
and  all  of  McClellau's  army,  except  one  division. 

General  Lee  had  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  y. 
sand  to  contend  with  on  this  occasion,  and,  accordi: 
Jones  (his  biographer),  he  only  liad  fifty  thousand  men  at  his 
disposal.  The  whole  Confederale  force  in  the  Department  of 
Northern  \'irginia  was  only  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundrei 
and  sixty-nine,  able  for  active  duly. 

Our  entire  loss  amounted  to  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
while  that  of  the  Federals  approximated  thirty  thousand,  from 
all  reliable  sources.  "General  Lee  paroled  seven  thousand  prison- 
ers on  the  battle-field." 

"To  form  an  idea  of  this  horrible  day,  the  reader  must  im- 
agine a  field  over  which  the  sword  flashed  aud  fifty  thousand 
bayonets  bristled  the  hills  from  morning  till  night,  and  as  many 
rifles  poured  their  volleys  of  lead,  while  a  perfect  storm  of  hail 
rained  all  over  the  ground."  This  done,  you  will  have  the  field 
over  which  death  rode  in  his  chariot  of  fire  August  30,  :'>':2. 

When  the  roll  was  next  called  after  this  feariui  display  of 
bravery  and  exertion,  the  brigade  was  found  to  be  decimated 
fully  half  its  numbers,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  A  young 
Texan  was  found  lying  wounded  just  beyond  the  cap'ured  bat- 
tery, next  morning,  with  the  dead  piled  all  about  him.  As  the 
litter-bearers  raised  him  up,  and  he  surveyed  the  ground,  help- 
less and  teeble  from  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  fearful  wound,  he 
exclaimed:  "My  God!  so  many  dead  all  around  1  It  seems  hai 
I  done  my  duty  as  faithiully  as  I  should  ha\-e  done,  I  too  wouli 
be  dead,  and  not  simply  wounded."  Noble  sentiment  o!  a  boy. 
after  being  shot  down  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

The  wounded  and  dead  Texans  were  scattered  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  Chiun  house  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and 
the  regimental  surgeons  were  busily  engaged  in  attentions  to  the 
wounded,  from  early  morning  till  the  "wee  sma'  hours."  They 
were  not  sufiicient  in  numl)er  to  care  for  the  larce  number 
thrown  upon  their  tender  mercies,  and  worked  like  Trojans,  as- 
sisted by  the  citizens  and  women  of  the  surrounding  country. 
many  being  removed  to  the  farm  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and 
nursed  by  females.  Others  were  sent  to  Warrentoa.  Gordons- 
ville  and  Charlottesville. 
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Clothing  had  become  scarce  in  the  Coufederate  ranks  by  this 
time,  and  after  the  battle  of  2\Ianassas  the  rebels,  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience,  proceeded  to  relieve  the  dead  Fed- 
erals of  shoes,  socks,  and  their  outer  garments.  This  may  seem 
revolting  to  the  sensitive  reader,  but  when  v.-e  remember  tha: 
Hood's  Brigade  had  already  gained  the  soubriquet,  "ragged  Tex- 
ans, "  is  it  to  be  vvondered  the  men  did  not  stand  on  ceremony,  or 
allow  any  feeling  of  sentiment  to  prevent  them  from  appropriating 
garments  of  which  their  dead  enemies  stood  in  no  immediate  need? 
Thus  does  war  blunt  the  sensibilities.  Those  who  would  before 
have  shrunk  from  wearing  a  garment  of  even  a  dead  relative. 
were  now  glad,  through  their  pressing  necessities,  to  be  able  to 
obtain  whole  articles  of  clothing,  even  if  worn  by  a  dead  Federal 
soldier.  It  seems  sad  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  such 
means  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  such  are  the  facts,  and  facts 
are  stubborn  things.  Not  only  the  Texans,  but  other  Confeder- 
ates, renewed  their  clothing  in  this  way,  but  we  believe  after 
this  battle  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  disa- 
greeable contingent. 

After  burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded,  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  General  Lee  soon  manifested  his  plan  of  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  into  Maryland. 

There  soon  occurred  a  piece  of  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the 
brigade,  the  particulars  of  which  were  furnished  bv  an  old  sol- 
dier, and  also  mentioned  in  General  Hood's  work,  "Advance  and 
Retreat." 

Some  time  during  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Hood's  brigade  had 
captured  some  Fedeal  ambulances.  M.ajor-General  Evans,  of 
South  Carolina,  ordered  General  Hood  to  turn  them  over  to  his 
men.  This  General  Hood  refused  to  do,  saying  he  would  cheer- 
fully obey  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  turn  the  captured  property 
over  to  General  Lee's  quartermaster,  but  he  considered  his  men 
had  better  right  to  them  than  troops  from  another  State. 

General  Evans  was  his  superior  in  command,  and  ordered 
General  Hood  to  be  placed  under  arrest.  On  the  march  to 
Maryland,  "he  was  ordered  by  General  Longstreet  to  proceed  ^o 
the  rear,  to  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  there  await  the  assem- 
bling of  a  court-martial.  General  Lee,  being  apprised  of  the 
matter,  sent  instructions  he  should  remain  with  his  commani, 
but  continue  under  arrest. 

General  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  September 
4th.  Longstreet's  corps  was  finally  massed  at  Hagarstown,  a:'ier 
destroying  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  over 
the  Monocacy  river,  which  was  effected  by  the  Texas  brigade. 
From  thence  they  moved  through  Frederick  City  and  Boones- 
boro,  to  Hagarstown. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  T4th  they  were  ordered  back  to  South 
Mountain,  to  meet  the  advance  of  McClellan,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  "break  through  Boonesboro  Gap,  divide  our  lines,  and  de- 
feat our  armies  in  detail,"  as  General  Jackson  had  gone  with  his 
troops  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Texans  had  grown  very  indignant  at  the  injustice  to  Gen- 
eral Hood.  They  were  ordered  into  line  of  battle  just  before 
reaching  the  gap.  This  was  obeyed.  Next  came  the  command 
to  ford  the  river.  This  was  not  obeyed.  General  Evans  de- 
manded a  reason.  He  was  informed,  if  he  would  give  them 
General  Hood,  they  would  fight,  but  not  under  him. 

General  Evans  l)ecame  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  turn  a 
brigade  upon  them.  This  did  not  frighten  thera  into  submis- 
sion, so  he  sent  to  General  Lee  the  itiformatiou  that  the  Texas 
brigade  had  mutinied.  When  the  cause  was  explained,  General 
Lee  sent  General  Hood  to  the  charge  of  his  command.  When 
he  was  seen  approaching,  the  brigade  opened  ranks,  and  as  he 
rode  through  hats  flew  up  and  cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air, 
notwithstanding  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

After  reachitig  the  head  of  tlie  column,  his  clear,  ringing 
"forward"  rang  out,  and  the  men  willingly  obeyed.  General 
Lee  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  betraying  the  feeling  which  warmed 
the  heart  of  that  great  and  noble  warrior,  "I  will  suspend  your 
arrest  until  the  impending  battle  is  decided."  He  knew' full 
well  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Llood  and  his  men,  and 
could  ill  afford  to  cater  to  military  etiquette  and  exactions  while 
danger  confronted  the  army  at  this  critical  moment. 

General  D.  H.  Plill's  division  was  already  in  and  around 
Boonesboro  Gap.  and  the  battle  began  at  daylight.  Longstreet 
arrived  at  the  pass  at  four  o'clock,  and  his  men  were  rapid! v 
sent  into  the  mountains. 

"The  pass  known  as  'Boonesboro  Gap,'  is  a  continuation  over 
the  broad  back  of  the  natural  turnpike.  The  road  is  winding, 
narrow,  rocky  and  rugged,  with  either  a  deep  ravine  on  one  side, 
and  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  on  the  other,  or  like  a  huge 
channel  cut  through  the  solid  rock." 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  becoming  desperate  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  numbers,  when  Longstreet's  re-enforcements  ar- 
rived. The  brave  men,  who  had  held  out  all  day,  were  giving 
away.  Evans  was  assigned  to  the  extreme  left,  Drayton  to  the 
right,  and  Hood  and  his  ragged  Texaus  occupied  the  center. 

The  Federals  advanced  over  the  rugged  way.  cheering  at  their 
success.  General  Hood  was  ordered  to  the  right,  as  the  troops 
on  that  part  of  the  field  were  giving  way.  He  ordered  the  Texa's, 
Law's  and  Wofford's  brigades  to  fix  bayonets.     When  the  enemy 
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came  within  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards,  he  rar.g  out. 
"charge!"  He  says:  "They  obeyed  prompt'y  with  a  genuine 
Confederate  yell,  and  the  Federals  were  dri\-en  back  rell-mell, 
over  and  be\-ond  the  mountain,  at  a  much  qv.icker  pace  t'nan  they 
had  descended." 

The  ground  lost  had  been  restored,  the  enemy  foiled  in  his 
eftort  to  relieve  Miles  at  Harper's  Fcrr\-,  but  no  decisive  victory 
was  gained.  Our  men  had  stul'bornly  and  doggedly  held  their 
ground,  with  little  loss,  preventing  re-enforcements  from  going 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  until  General  Jackson  could  be  heard  from. 

From  all  reliable  sources,  it  does  not  aDpe^r  that  General  Lee 
expected  a  fight  at  Boonesboro  Gap,  as  General  D.  H.  Hill  was 
left  there  only  to  uatch  tlie  enemy,  while  Jackson  went  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Longstreet  to  Hagarstown. 

Consternation  filled  the  minds  of  the  Xortheru  people  when  it 
was  known  that  General  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac.  General 
McClellau  decided  to  mass  his  troops,  after  a  dispatch  to  General 
Hill  fell  into  his  hands,  and,  by  a  masterly  stroke,  defeat  the 
rebels  by  preventing  concert  of  action  between  commanders: 
hetice,  this  engagement. 

Firing  ceased  as  night  came  on.  Genera's  Lee,  Longstreet 
and  Hill  held  a  council,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  decided  to  fall 
back  towards  Sharpsburg,  and  accordmgly  the  troops  crossed  the 
Antietam  to  Sharpsburg,  where  they  took  position  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  15th. 

Meanwhile,  General  Jackson  had  gained  an  almost  bloodless 
victory  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  had  planted  his  batteries  during 
the  night,  and  made  the  attack  upon  Bolivar  Heights  at  daylight. 
The  white  flag  was  run  up  at  7  o'clock.  General  Miles,  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  being  mortall>   wounded  in  the  thigh. 

The  object  of  General  Jackson's  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry 
was  to  capture  the  stores,  munitions  of  war  audi  army  supplies  at 
that  point.  He  first  obtained  possession  of  ^Laryland  Heights, 
then  of  Loudon  Heights,  and,  by  a  dextrous  movement  of  troops, 
crossed  Ewell's  Division  over  the  Shenanijah  river,  atid  suc- 
ceeded in  enfiladnig  the  Federal  position-at  Bolivar  Heights. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  attacked  from  both  front  and  rear. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  capitulation. 

"The  garrison  surrendered  with  eleven  tr.ousand  prisoners,  sev- 
enty-three pieces  of  artillery,  thirteen  thousand  small  arms  and 
other  stores." 

"Liberal  terms  were  granted  General  Miles  and  the  oficers 
under  his  command,"  says  General  Jackson  in  his  ooi^ial  report. 
Leaving  General  A.  P.  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  tVom  General  Lee,  the  intrer'id  leader  left  \\itli  the 
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remainiug  divisions  of  his  arm}-,  and,  after  a  forced  march,  reached 
the  viciuit}-  of  Sharp.sburg  on  the  morning  of  September  i6th. 

The  Federals  crossed  the  Antietam  above  the  position  of  the 
Confederates.  Having  obtained  possession  of  Compton's  Gap, 
on  the  direct  road  from  Frederick  City  to  Sharpsburg,  they  were 
pressing  our  forces,  and  seemed  determined  upon  a  battle. 

After  entering  Maryland  General  Lee,  on  September  sih,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  people  setting  forth  his  object  in  com- 
ing into  their  midst,  to  enable  them  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Confederates.     He  said: 

"We  know  no  enemies  amongst  you,  and  will  protect  you  in 
every  opinion.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny  freely  and 
without  restraitit.  This  army  a-ill  protect  your  choice,  whatever 
it  may  be;  and  \Yhile  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  vrelcoaie 
you  to  your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome 
you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free  will." 

General  Lee  and  the  people  of  the  South  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed  at  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  who  had 
signified,  in  so  many  ways,  their  allegiance  to  the  Confederate 
cause. 

"It  was  expected,''  says  Pollard,  "that  Southern  sympathizers 
in  the  State  that  so  glibly  ran  the  blockade  in  the  interest  of 
trade,  might  as  readily  work  their  way  to  the  Confederate  ranks 
as  to  the  Confederate  market;  and  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
few  recruits,  who  timidly  advanced  to  our  lines,  would  have 
been  so  easily  dismayed  by  the  rags  of  our  soldiers,  and  by  the 
prospects  of  a  service  that  promised  equal  measures  of  hardship 
and  glory." 

The  people  of  Maryland  only  stared  at  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  curiosity,  and  after  all  their  protestations  of  friendship,  when 
the  opporturiity  offered  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defense,  tacitly  re- 
fused to  follow  the  standard  of  the  "Southern  Cross." 
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Sharpsburg  lies  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  about  eight  uailes  west  of 
Boonesboro.  Situated  in  the  valley  of  Antietara,  which  winds 
its  way  longitudinally  through  the  fertile  plain  until  it  empties 
into  the  Potomac,  surrounded  by  the  majestic  loveliness  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  only  two  miles  distant,  it  slural)erc-d,  almost  in  for- 
getfnlness'of  the  outside  world,  until  the  clash  of  battle  re-echoed 
through  its  midst,  and  the  little  town,  forever  after,  became  his- 
toric ground.  The  battle  has  been  called  by  the  Federals  Antie- 
tarn;  by  the  Confederates  Sharpsburg,  and  a  dreadful  remem- 
brance it  has  ever  been  to  each  of  the  contending  parties. 

On  the  march  to  Sharpsburg,  the  two  brigades  under  Cieneral 
Hood's  command,  and  Frobel's  cavalry,  acted  as  rear  guard. 
The  men  had  received  no  meat  for  several  days,  and  very  little 
bread,  subsisting  principally  upon  green  corn  and  green  apples. 
Their  spirits  were  defiant.  When  they  missed  their  rations  made 
it  up  in  joking  about  the  situation,  and  how  they  would  enjoy 
again  meeting  the  Federals. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th.  General  Hood  was  ordered 
to  take  position  near  the  Hagarstowu  turnpike,  in  an  open  field, 
in  front  of  Dunkard's  church.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in 
the  last  chapter  it  was  explained  the  Federals  had  crossed  the 
Antietam,  beyond  the  range  of  our  batteries.  This  position  of 
General  Hood  was  given  to  meet  that  advance.  General  Jackson 
occupied  Hood's  left,  and  formed  his  line  with  his  right  resting 
on  the  Hagarslown  road,  and  his  left  extending  towards  the 
Potomac,  The  enemy  attacked  Hood  that  afternoon,  but  his 
men  repulsed  them  gallantly,  driving  them  back  some  distance. 
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Night  closed  ihe  contest,  which  left  them  so  close  toge:ber  as  to 
be  able  to  hear  distinctl_v  the  orders  of  their  cfhcers. 

General  Hood  went  in  search  of  General  Lee.  vrith  the  request 
that  his  twu  brigades  be  relieved  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  eneni\',  —  that  they  were  suffering  with  hunger  and  fangue. 
General  Lee  sent  the  brigades  of  Lawton,  and  Trimble,  and 
Ha\-es,  of  Kwell's  division,  to  their  relief,  but  exacted  the  pron:- 
ise  that  the}'  must  return  to  relief  of  these  troops  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

'•Oft' duty!"  Reader,  do  you  know  the  charm  of  tho:-e  words 
after  men  have  been  marching,  nghting  and  starving  for  days? 

Now  commenced  a  hunt  for  supply  wagons  dlEcult  to  find. 
The  red  haze  of  early  morn  was  mantling  the  eastern  sky  before 
the  men  had  their  food  cooked,  and  many  were  only  preparing 
the  meal  when  the  order  came  '"To  arrasi''  "General  Lawton 
sends  his  compliments,  with  the  request  that  }-ou  come,  at  once. 
to  Ins  support,"  was  the  message  brought  by  a  courier  to  Gen- 
eral Hood. 

The  Federals  had  commenced  firing  along  General  Lavton"s 
line  at  three  o'clock.  As  they  marched  back  to  their  p>^ositiou  o:" 
the  previous  evening,  a  courier  brought  tidings  that  General 
Lawton  was  wounded,  and  General  Hood  must  take  comuiand  of 
the  division.  As  they  crossed  the  pike  and  tied  through  a  gap  in 
the  fence  in  front  of  Dunkard's  church.  General  Lawton  was 
borne  in  a  litter  to  the  rear. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  perilous  position  into  which  General 
Hood  was  commanded  to  take  his  men,  we  will  quote  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  official  report: 

"General  Lawton,  commanding  division,  and  General  Walker, 
commanding  Lawton's  brigade,  were  severely  wounded.  More 
than  half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hayes  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  more  than  a  third  of  Trimble's,  and  all  the  reg- 
imental commanders  in  those  brigades,  except  two,  vrere  killed 
or  wounded.  Thinned  in  their  ranks  and  exhausted  of  their 
ammunition,  Jackson's  division  and  the  brigades  of  Lawton, 
Trimble  and  Hayes  retired  to  the  rear,  and  Hood,  of  Longstreet's 
command,  again,  took  the  position,  from  which  be  had  been  re- 
lieved." 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  in  Hood's  fr:>nt  were  drawn  ud  in 
battle  array  heavy  columns  of  Federal  infantry,  "'not  less  than 
two  corps."  says  General  Hood,  and  to  oppose  this  array  o:  the 
"best  army  the  world  had  ever  seen,"  General  Hoo-i  had  about 
two  thousand  ettective  men.  With  Law  in  command  of  one 
brigade,  and  Colonel  Wofford,  of  the  i^'.h  Georgia  ourt  of 
Hood's  Brigade),  in  command  of  the  Texas  brigade,  they  moved 
forward  to  the  assault. 
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The  reader  naturally  asks,  v/ln-  were  three  brigades  and  a  di- 
vision removed  and  only  two  brigades  sent  to  take  their  position 
at  this  critical  nionient?  General  McLaws  had  been  ordered  to 
move  forward  with  his  command  at  the  same  time  as  General 
Hood,  but  he  was  behind,  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  rest  in  a  single  order  be- 
ing dilatorily  obeyed. 

The  odds  were  tremendously  against  the  men,  yet  they  went 
"gallantly  into  the  fight,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  wood  and 
cornfield,  back  upon  their  rt-serve,  and  forcing  him  to  abandon 
his  guns  to  the  left." 

General  Hood,  realizing  his  terrible  position,  sent  to  General 
Hill  for  troop?  to  assist  in  holding  the  left  of  his  position.  Every 
time,  the  courier  returned  with  the  answer:  "No  troops  to  spare." 
Again  and  again  he  sent  messages  for  re-enforcements,  while  his 
devoted  baud  was  struggling  with  the  thousands  pouring  in  like 
a  flood. 

There  they  stood,  fighting  as  only  desperate  men  can  fight, 
challenging  even  the  admiration  of  the  enemy  in  their  front, 
cheered  alone  by  the  hope  of  able  resistance  until  help  should 
come  after  awhile.  Every  man  who  withstood  the  carnage  that 
day  at  Sharpsburg  agrees  that  to  "Hood's  Brigade"  this  v.as  the 
most  terrible  rencontre  of  the  four  years  service. 

The  battle  raged  along  the  line  for  five  miles,  but  the  leaders 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  front  of  Hood's  men  the  enemy 
had  massed  his  strength,  knew  nothing  of  McLaws'  tardiness, 
and  were  abashed  when  they  learned  hou-  Hood's  soldiers  had 
withstood  the  hottest  fire  of  the  day.  General  Hood  says  in  his 
report:  "Here  I  witnessed  the  mostterrible  clash  of  arms,  by  far, 
that  has  occurred  during  the  war.  The  two  little  giant  brigades 
of  my  command  wrestled  with  the  mighty  force,  and  although 
they  had  lost  hundreds  of  their  ofiicers  and  men,  they  drove 
them  from  that  position,  and  forced  them  to  al)andon  their  guns 
on  our  left.  One  of  these  brigades  numbered  only  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four  men." 

The  ist  Texas  lost,  in  the  cornfield,  fully  two-thirds  of  their 
number,  whole  ranks  of  brave  men  were  mowed  down  like  grass. 
The  enemy  began  an  enfilading  fire,  as  our  line  was  in  a  right 
angle,  and  the  division  was  compelled  to  move  to  the  left  and 
rear  to  close  up  the  unoccupied  space  between  our  left  and  Jack- 
son's right,  that  general  having  moved  his  troops,  leaving  tr.eir 
left  entirely  exposed.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  have  existed,  hut  such  are  nevertheless  the  facts. 
The  most  deadly  combat  waged  until  every  round  of  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted.     General  McLaws  appeared  upon  the  scene 
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at  10:30  o'clock,  when  General  Hood,  with  colors  iiyi^^^  moved 
to  the  wood  ill  the  rear.  The  men  supplied  themselves  w'th  am- 
munition, and  returned  to  the  wood,  near  the  church,  -.vhich 
ground  was  held  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
moved  to  the  right  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

The  correspondent  of  the  iVczc  York  Hiraiii  said  of  this  part 
of  the  engagement:  "That  those  ragged  and  filthy  wretches, 
sick,  hungry,  and  in  all  ways  miserable,  should  prove  such  he- 
roes in  the  fight,  is  past  explanation.  Men  never  fought  better. 
There  was  one  regiment  that  stood  up  before  the  fire  of  two  or 
three  of  our  long  range  batteries  and  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  though  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  whistle  of  bullets  and  the 
scream  of  shells,  there  they  stood  and  delivered  their  fire  in  per- 
fect order."  The  regiment  referred  to  was  the  Texas  brigade. 
They  had  passed  through  so  many  engagements,  their  ranks  had 
been  thinned  to  the  proportions  of  a  regiment. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  biography  of  General  Lee.  said  with  reference  to 
this  engagement:  "Seeing  Hood  in  their  path,  the  enemy 
paused."  A  Northern  corresponilent,  writing  to  his  paper  said: 
"While  our  advance  faltered,  the  rebels,  greatly  re-enforced. 
made  a  sudden  and  impetuous  onset,  and  drove  our  gallant  fel- 
lows back  over  a  portion  of  the  hard-won  field.  What  we  had 
won.  however,  was  not  relinquished  without  a  desperate  struggle, 
and  here,  up  the  hills  and  down  through  the  woods  and  standing 
corn,  over  the  ploughed  land  and  clover,  the  line  of  fire  swept  to 
and  fro,  as  one  side  or  the  other  gained  a  temporary  advantage.'' 

Hood  was  now  fighting  with  his  right  towards  the  main  line 
of  the  enemy,  for  General  Hooker  had  swept  around  so  far  that 
his  line  was  almost  at  right  angles  with  his  original  position, 
"Hood  threw  himself  into  the  action  with  great:  gallantry." 

W'ith  regard  to  failure  of  re- enforcements.  General  Hood  says: 
"I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  the  victory  of  that  day 
would  have  been  as  thorough,  quick  and  complete  as  on  the 
plains  of  Manassas  August  30th.  if  General  McLaws  had  reached 
the  field  even  as  late  as  nine  o'clock." 

Next  day  both  armies  were  confronting  each  other,  but  with 
no  disposition  to  renew  the. attack.  Both  had  lost  heavily,  and 
both  spent  the  time  in  burying  their  dead  and  caring  for  the 
wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was  heavy,  estimated  between 
five  and  nine  thousand.  The  P'ederals  report  that  wliere  Gen- 
eral Hooker  engaged  the  eneme\'"s  left  in  front  of  H  .od's  di- 
vision of  two  brigades  i  there  were  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded.  Snmmer.s'  corps  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty. 

McClellau  was  in  command  at  Sharpsburg.     The  corps  which 
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massed  to  turn  the  left  flank  had  an  aggreg^ite  attacking  colarnn 
of  forty  thousand,  while  the  Confederates  had  less  than  fourteen 
thousand.     General  McClellan  said  in  his  report: 

"The  next  morning  I  found  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and 
there  was  so  much  disorganization,  I  did  not  consider  it  proper 
to  renew  the  attack  that  day,  especially  as  I  was  sure  of  the  ar- 
rival that  day  of  two  fresh  divisions,  amounting  to  about  four- 
teen thousand  men." 

General  Hood  said  that  never  before  had  he  felt  so  much  fear 
upon  a  battle-field  that  his  horse  might  injure  some  Tvounded 
man,  as  they  were  lying  so  thick  upon  the  ground  it  v^-as  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe. 

Sharpsburg  will  be  remembered  by  the  horrible  reflection  that 
many  of  our  noblest  and  best  men  were  left  unburied  upon  the 
battle-field.  It  will  also  be  always  a  fearful  dream,  where  a 
small  handful  of  men  withstood  ten  times  their  number,  unsup- 
ported by  the  re-enforcements  that  did  not  arrive  until  it  seemed 
human  nature  could  no  longer  endure  the  strain  upon  brain  and 
nerve.  The  Texans  there  made  a  record  second  only  to  those 
who  fell  martyrs  of  the  Alamo. 

The  morning  after  tliis  famous  clash  of  arms,  neither  army 
was  in  fighting  condition,  although  the  rebels  were  eager  to  re- 
new the  conflict.  During  the  i8th.  General  Lee  awaited  General 
McClellan's  advance,  but  as  none  was  made,  he  withdrew  his 
army  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  crossing  at  Shepards- 
towa.  No  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  evacuation  of  Mary- 
laud.  Whv  did  General  Lee  retire  across  the  Potomac?  His 
army  was  exhausted.  Instead  of  Maryland  rising  to  the  support 
of  the  Confederacy,  he  found  them  entirely  hostile  to  the  cause. 
While  General  McClellan's  army  was  crippled  to  an  -.larming 
extent,  yet  he  was  in  easy  distance  of  Baltimore  and.  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  large  re-inforcements  of  men  and  money. 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  General 
Sumner  testified  as  follows:  "General  Hooker's  corps  was  dis- 
persed, there  is  no  question  of  that.  I  sent  one-  of  :ny  staff 
officers  to  find  wliere  they  were,  and  General  Ricketts,  the  only 
officer  be  could  find,  said  that  he  could  not  raise  three  hundred 
men  in  his  corps.  There  were  troops  lying  down,  which  I  took 
to  be  Mansfield's.  In  the  meantime.  General  Mansfield  had  been 
killed,  and  a  portion  of  his  corps  were  in  confusion." 

General  McClellan,  in  the  same  report,  testified  as  follows: 
•'The  next  morning  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so  great, 
and  there  was  so  much  disorganization  in  some  of  the  commands. 
As  an  instance  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  troops.  I  happen 
to  recollect  the  return  of  the  first  corps  'General  Hooker  s),  made 
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on  the  morning  of  the  iStli,  by  which  there  were  3500  niea 
reported  for  duty.  Four  days  after  that  the  returns  ot  the  £:.:ne 
corps  showed   1 3 ,  500. ' ' 

General  McClellan's  report  shows  that  he  had  in  action  at 
Sbarpsburg  87, 164  men.  Official  Conft-derate  reports  show  the  en- 
tire forces  in  all  the  departments  of  Northern  \'irginia  was  a  hitle 
over  69.1300,  and  General  Lee's  whole  strength  atSharpsburg  was 
only  35,254.  These  figures  show  how  utterly  impolitic  any 
further  proceeding  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  wisest  course 
was  to  fall  back  across  the  Potomac,  which  General  Lee  did  in  a 
splendid  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  com- 
manded the  rear  guard,  was  pursued  by  some  brigades  o:  the 
Federals.  He  gave  the  order  to  drive  them  back,  and  says  in  his 
report:  "A  simultaneous,  daring  charge  was  made,  and  the  enemy 
driven  pell-mell  into  the  river.  Then  commenced  the  most  ter- 
rible slaughter  that  this  v;ar  has  yet  witnessed.  The  broad  sur- 
face of  the  Potomac  was  blue  v/ith  the  floating  bodies  of  our 
foe.  But  few  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  By  their  own  acco-mt. 
they  lost  three  thousand  killed  and  drowned,  and  from  one 
brigade  alone  some  two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken." 

The  iVt"i'  York  Tyibv.ne  indignantly  sums  up  the  situation  thus: 
"General  Lee  leaves  us  the  debris  of  his  late  camp,  two  disabled 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  few  hundred  of  his  stragglers,  perhaps  two 
thousand  of  his  wounded,  and  as  many  of  his  unburied  deid. 
Not  a  sound  field-piece,  caisson,  ambulance  or  wagon,  not  a  tent, 
box  of  stores  or  a  particle  of  ammunition.  He  takes  with  him 
the  supplies  gathered  in  Maryland,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  Harper's 
Ferry."  The  same  paper  says  that  "the  failure  of  Maryland  to 
rise  was  the  only  defeat  Lee  sustained;  that  his  retreat  over  the 
Potomac  was  a  masterpiece;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
combined  Hill  and  Jackson  for  the  envelopment  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  while  he  checked  the  P'ederal  column  at  Hagerstown  and 
Compton  Gap,  was  probably  the  best  achievement  of  the  war." 

General  Lee.  his  officers  and  men,  made  a  record  during  this 
campaign  that  will  fiash  down  the  ages  with  all  the  lustre  of  true 
military  plory.  Leaving  the  Confederate  capital  on  the  banks 
of  the  James,  he  had  rapidly  transferred  his  operations  to  ti:e 
Potomac,  fought  his  way  through  the  mountain  gap  to  the  Po- 
tomac, crossed  thcit  stream,  captured  stores.- arms  and  ammuni- 
tion at  Harper's  Ferry;  tought  the  greatest  pitched  battle  of  the 
war  at  Sharpsburg.  and  re-crossed  the  Potomac  into  A'ireinia, 
after  destroying  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its 
bridges,  which  co-^t  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  men  who  performed  the  wonderful  e.xploits  of  this  cam- 
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paign  bad,  in  little  over  a  month,  been  able  to  secure  only  :'jur 
days'  rest.  "Ono-filtb  of  tlie^e  men  were  barefoot,  one-h.iI:  of 
them  in  rags,  and  the  whole  of  them  half  famished." 

They  had  marched  over  many  a  weary  mile,  stood  the  s'_:ck 
of  battle,  watched  many  a  comrade  fall  upon  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  yet  their  footsteps  marked  the  same  martial  bearing,  and 
on  their  faces  rested  the  expression  of  the  same  determinaliin  as 
when  they  first  enlisted  in  the  service. 

General  Hood's  division  marched  to  a  point  north  of  Winches- 
ter, in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  they  rested 
al'ter  their  toilsome  labors.  The  appreciation  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Te.xas  troops  is  conveyed  in  the  following  letter  to 
Senator  Wigfall,  of  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Texas: 

Headquartkrs,  Armv  of  Virginia.  \ 
September  21,    1S62.  \ 

General  L.   7.    Wigfall: 

General: — I  have  not  heard  from  you  with  regard  to  the  new 
Texas  regiments  which  you  promised  to  raise  for  the  army.  I 
need  them  very  much.  I  rely  upon  those  we  have  in  all  cur 
tight  places,  and  fear  I  have  to  call  upon  them  too  often.  Thty 
have  fought  grandly  and  nobly,  and  we  must  have  more  of  them. 
Please  make  every  possible  exertion  to  get  them  on  for  me.  You 
must  help  us  in  this  matter.  With  a  few  more  regiments  as  Kood 
now  has,  as  an  example  of  daring  and  bravery,  I  could  frel 
more  confrdent  of  the  campaign. 

Very  respectfully  vours, 

R.  K.  Leh,  General. 

This  appeal  never  met  with  any  encouragement.  Men  w^'t 
added  as  recruits  to  the  three  Texas  regiments  in  \'irgin:a.  -.ul 
no  more  new  commands  were  ever  brought  from  Texas  to  G.n- 
eral  Lee's  army. 

General  Hood  delivered  his  address  to  the  division,  as  fellows: 

Near  Winchester,  September  28,  1S62. 

General  Order  Xo.  — . 

The  brigadier  commanding  takes  pleasure  in  tendering  his 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  officejs  and  men  under  his 
command  for  their  arduous  services  and  gallant  conduct  during 
the  recent  campaign.  After  having  distinguished  yourselve-  a: 
the  battle  of  Gaines'  Farm  on  June  27;  your  long-continued  snd 
tiresome  march  since  leaviPig  Richmond;  dashing  courage  at  the 
■  battle  of  Manassas  Plain,  August  30;  your  tiuly  veteran  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  September  17.,  has  won  for  you 
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the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  army  aud  country.  In  less  :baa 
three  uioaths  you  have  marched  several  hundred  miles,  under 
tr\-iag  circumstances,  participated  iu  several  battles,  and  made 
yourselves  the  acknowledged  heroes  of  three  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles  that  have  occurred  in  the  present  war.  In  none 
of  these  have  you  elicited  so  much  praise  from  our  commanding 
general,  or  so  justly  entitled  yourselves  to  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  bfst  soldiers  in  the  array,  as  at  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  Called  upon  to  retake  ground  lost  by  our  arms,  you  not  only 
did  so,  but  promptly  drove  the  enemy,  twenty  times  your  number, 
from  his  guns,  and  if  supported,  would  have  led  on  to  one  of  the 
most  signal  victories  known  to  the  history  of  any  people.  Your 
failure  to  do  so  was  attributable  to  others.  And  it  was  here,  by 
your  conduct  iu  rallying  and  presenting  front  to  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  enemy,  that  you  earned  higher  praise  than  in  any 
of  the  brilliant  charges  you  have  made.  Xo  achievement  so 
marks  the  true  soldier  as  coolness  under  such  circumstances  as 
surrounded  you  on  that  memorable  day,  and  it  was  v.'ith  peculiar 
pride  the  brigadier  commanding  acknowledges  that  such  of  his 
command  as  had  not  fallen  in  that  terrible  clash  of  arms,  were  iu 
ranks  again,  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  foe. 

J.   B,  Hood,  Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 

General  Lee  issued  the  following  address  to  the  whole  array, 
which  is  a  complete  suinm?ary  of  the  campaign: 

Hhadquarters  Army  ) 

Northern  Virginia,  October  2,  1S62.  ) 

General  Order  No.  116. 

In  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  army  during  the  present 
campaign,  the  commanding  general  can  not  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  his  admiration  of  the  indomitable  courage  ir  has 
displaved  in  battle,  and  its  cheerful  endurance  of  privation  and 
hardship  on  the  march.  Since  your  victories  around  Richmond 
you  have  defeated  the  enemy  at  Cedar  Mountain,  expelled  him 
from  the  Rappahannock,  and  after  a  conflict  of  three  days,  utterly 
repulsed  him  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  and  forced  him  to  take 
shelter  within  the  fortilications  around  his  capital.  Without 
halting  for  repose,  you  crossed  the  Potomac,  stormed  the  heights 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  made  prisoners  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
men,  and  captured  upward  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  all 
their  side  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war.  While  one  corps 
was  thus  engaged  the  other  insured  its  success  by  arresting  at 
Boonesbovo  the  combined  armies  of  the  enemy,  advancing  under 
their  favorite  general  to  the  relief  ot  their  beleaguered  comrades. 
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Ou  the  field  of  Sharpsburg,  with  less  than  one-third  his  num- 
bers, you  resisted  from  daylight  until  tiark  the  whole  army  ot" 
the  enemy,  and  repulsed  every  attack  along  his  entire  front  of 
more  than  four  miles  in  extent.  The  whole  of  the  following  day 
you  stood  prepared  to  resume  the  conflict  on  the  same  ground, 
and  retired  next  morning  without  molestation  across  the  Potomac. 
Two  attempts  subsequently  made  b\-  the  enemy  to  follow  you 
across  the  river  has  resulted  in  his  complete  discomfiture,  and 
being  driven  back  with  loss.  Achievements  such  as  these  de- 
maud  much  valor  and  patriotism.  History  records  few  examples 
of  greater  fortitude  and  endurance  than  this  army  has  exhibited: 
and  I  am  commissioned  by  the  President  to  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  undying  fame  you  have 
won  for  their  arms.  Much  as  you  have  done,  much  more 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  enemy  again  threatens  us  with 
invasion,  and  to  your  tried  valor  and  patriotism  the  country  looks 
with  confidence  for  deliverance  and  safety.  Your  past  exploits 
give  assurance  that  this  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 

R.  H.  Lke,  General  Commanding. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Jackson  explains  how  Gen- 
eral Hood  came  to  be  promoted  Major-General  soon  after: 

Hkadouakters  Virginia  District,  ) 
September  27,  1S62.  ) 

Ghxf.kal: — I  respectfully  recommend  that  Brigadier-General 
J.  B.  Hood  lie  pr(MUOted  to  the  rank  oi  Major-General.  He  was 
under  my  command  during  the  engagements  along  the  Chicka- 
liominy,  commencing  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  when  he  rtiidertd 
distinguished  service.  Though  not  of  my  command  in  the  re- 
centl)-  hard-fought  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  yet,  tor  a 
portion  ot  the  d:iy,  I  had  occasion  to  give  directions  respecting 
his  operations,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  his  duties 
were  discharged  with  such  ability  and  zeal  as  to  command  my 
admiration.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  ofiicers 
in  the  army. 

I  am  General,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson,  ^^ajor-General. 

General  Hood's  arrest,  which  General  Lee  had  suspended  at 
Boonesboro  Gap,  was  never  reconsidered;  in  lieu  thereof,  he  soon 
received  the  promotion  of  Major-General.  During  the  re-orgaiii- 
zation  of  the  division,  placing  regimeuls  of  States  together,  the 
Texas  Brigade  lost  the  iSth  Georgia  Regiment,  which  up  to  this 
time,  had  stood  shoulder  to  shouhler  with  them  in  every  conflict, 
and  had   shared  every  weary  march   and  all  their  scanty  rations. 
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The  men  rei^retted  the  cliange,  but  gained  in  exchange,  the  3rd 
Arkansas  Regiment,  thus  throwing  all  the  regiments  Iroui  the 
trans-Mississippi  together  in  the  Texas  Brigade. 

"The  kjss  sustained  by  the  division  of  two  brigades,  after 
leaving  Richmond,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed  on  tiie 
.field,  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded  and  one  hun- 
dred missing,  making  in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

'"There  was  an  outburst  of  praise  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  th.e  splendid  display  of  bravery  of  the  Southern  troops 
who  had  purchased  their  distinction  by  the  price  of  blood." 

The  London  Times,  the  great  exponent  of  "historic  precedent 
and  educated  opinion  in  Hurope,"  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  South: 

"The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  made  themselves 
famous.  If  the  renown  or  brilliant  courage,  stern  devotion  to  a 
cause,  and  military  achievements  almost  without  a  parallel,  can 
compensate  men  tor  the  toil  and  privation  of  the  hour,  then 
the  countrymen  of  Lee  and  Jackson  may  be  consoled  amid 
their  sufferings.  From  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  their  enemies 
as  well  as  their  friends,  from  those  who  condemn  their  acts,  as 
well  as  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  comes  the  tribute  of 
admiration.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  the  ad- 
miration will  doubtless  become  deeper  and  stronger,  for  the 
veil,  which  has  covered  the  South,  will  be  drawn  away  and  dis- 
close a  picture  of  patriotism,  of  unanimous  self-sacrifice,  of  wise 
and  firm  administration,  which  we  can  now  oidy  see  indistinctly. 
The  details  of  extraordinar}-  national  effort  which  has  led  to  th.e 
repulse  and  almost  the  destruction  of  an  invading  force  of  more 
than  half  a  million  of  m^en,  will  then  become  known  to  the 
world,  and  whate\er  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nationality,  or 
its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  it  will  as- 
suredly begin  its  career  with  a  reputation  for  genius  and  valor 
which  the  most  famous  nations  may  envy." 

While  this  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  world,  yet  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  failed  to  make  any  attempt  of  recogni- 
tion, and  Lincoln's  paper  blockade  was  sustained,  when  the 
Federal  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  according  to  the  navy 
register,  did  not  comprise  more  than  fifty  ve-sels  to  protect  a 
coast  line  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  extent. 

The  neutrality,  which  now  began  to  be  galling  to  the  South, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  preference  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  nor  hatred  to  the  Southern  institution  of  slavery. 
although  the  abolition  movement  \  irtnally  began  in  Fhigiand. 
The  [Jnited  States  had  probably  never  been  torgiveu  for  separat- 
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ing  from  the  Brilish  crown.  Monarchies  are  subliruely  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  republics,  It^st  their  own  thrones  should  totter  and 
fall  beneath  their  feet. 

The  war  deiuauded  an  immense  amount  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  deadly  strife,  and  England  v/as  interested  to  have  it  continue 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  even  when  her  own  people  were  clamor- 
ing for  the  cotton  which  was  the  product  of  the  South. 

France  could  not  afford  to  interfere.  Maximilian  was  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  under  French  protection, 
while  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  civil  war.  This  kept 
Louis  Napoleon  interested  in  his  own  project,  and  while  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  both  England  and  France,  they  never  got 
even  a  shadow  of  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

The  other  powers  tacitly  followed  the  leadership  of  those  two. 
Nothing  for  them  could  be  accomplished  by  sympathy  with  revo- 
lution— th.e  South  must  defend  herself. 

A  plan  was  formulated  to  purchase  all  the  cotton  at  ten  cents 
per  pound  and  store  it  in  England,  as  a  permanent  basis  for  the 
Confederate  government.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
bitterly  opposed  the  scheme,  and  it  was  abandoned.  This  was 
a  fatal  mistake.  However  much  a  nation  may  admire  pluck, 
courage  and  endurance,  yet  the  cool  speculator  wants  something 
more  substantial  before  risking  interference.  Who  can  fathom 
the  result,  had  the  tinances  been  solidly  supported? 

The  capture  of  the  Southern  commissioners  to  England  and 
France  upon  the  high  seas  was  encouraging  to  the  Souih,  but 
was  managed  by  Mr.  Seward  with  coolness,  and  the  demand  for 
their  release  was  yielded  to  without  remoustance,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Northern  press  declared  their  seizure  more  than  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  the  compliments  of  the  caljinet  were  tendered 
their  captor,  Captain  Wilkes,  and  a  pro|.iosition  introduced  ijito 
congress  to  distinguish  his  piratical  adventure  by  a  public  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  course  of  the  government  convinced  the  South  that  the 
North  would  not  onh-  spend  large  sums  of  money,  recruit  their 
armies  from  every  natiori  under  heaven,  but,  also,  condescend  to 
any  concession  so  the  great  purpose  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion 
was  accomplished.  They  realized  there  was  no  hope  from  out- 
side help,  and  went  to  work  to  develop  more  of  the  resources  of 
their  own  country. 

During  1862  the  British  Minister  of  Forei^',n  Afiairs  applied  to 
Mr.  Seward  for  some  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  so  they  could 
command  some  cotton  from  the  Southern  States,  as  the  distress 
of  the  manufacturiu>j     districts    v>'as  becoming    alarming.     The 
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growth  of  coUon  in  the  British  colonies,  Eo^ypt,  Brazil  and  else- 
where, which  had  been  stimulated  by  theAn^erican  war,  had  not 
brought  forth  the  results  expected,  although  there  were  hopes  of 
freedom  from  dependence  upon  the  slave-h.olding  South,  yet  they 
soon  became  convinced  they  must  have  more  cotton  or  ruin 
would  stare  them  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Seward  promdsed  he  would  soon  open  all  the  channels  of 
commerce,  and  said  in  his  communication: 

"We  have  ascertained  that  there  are  three  and  a  half  million 
bales  reniainiug  in  the  region  wh.;re  it  was  produced.  We  have 
instructed  the  militar}-  authorities  to  favor,  as  far  as  the\-  can 
with  public  .^afet\-.  its  preparation  for  and  dispatch  to  the  market 
where  it  is  so  much  wanted." 

Coi]gress  passed  resolutioiis  providing  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the  inhabitants 
of  a  State  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  therefore  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  became  unlawful  and  must  cease,  and  all  g<^ods 
and  merchandise,  in  transit,  must  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

It  became  then  in  the  rebellious  States,  unlawful  to  trade  be- 
tween themselves,  or  others,  and  all  goods  subject  to  seizure 
were  confiscated.  There  was  also  a  provisiou  that  some  one 
might  be  appointed  to  re-open  trade,  if  conducive  to  public  in- 
terest. The  articles  of  trade  were  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
public  interest  was  the  seizure  of  these  articles  and  transport- 
ing them  to  European  manufacturies. 

The  Confederate  Army  was  a  vast  volunteer  corps,  until  April. 
1S62,  when  there  was  passed  a  conscription  act,  through  the 
recommendation  of  President  Davis,  declaring  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  liable  for  mililiry 
duty,  exempting  only  those  engaged  iu  work  for  the  government, 
making  the  whole  male  population  a  vast  reserve  force  to  be 
placed  in  the  field  without  legislative  enactment.  Even,  those 
engaged  in  government  employ  were  organized  into  companies 
and  battalions,  and  kept  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warnir.g. 

The  depletion  of  the  army,  during  the  bloody  battles  of  the 
campaign,  called  for  re-enforcements,  and  another  conscription 
act  was  passed,  extending  the  age  to  forty-rlve  years.  The  peo- 
ple long  suffering,  as  they  had  been,  met  the  issue  promptly, 
and  were  still  strong  enough  not  to  murmvir,  but  to  purchase 
victory,  or  die  iu  the  attempt. 

The  historian,  who  looks  backward,  now  wonders  at  the  faith 
of  the  people,  the  faith  of  the  women  who  had  so  much  of  the 
bitterness  to  endure,  the  faith  of  the  soMiers.  Those  were 
heroic  times.     They   never  realized  what   they    were  enduring. 
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The  nece=.sities  of  the  times  were  such  there  was  uo  time  for 
repining"  over  the  inevitable,  and  no  patience  lor  the  croakers 
who,  unless  compelled,  would  do  nothing  themselves,  nor  give  a 
cheering  word  to  others. 

The  people,  at  home,  devoted  themseh'cs  less  to  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  turned  their  attention  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  more  to  grain,  corn  and  other  needed  supplies 
for  the  army.  The  unwarrantable  act  of  the  Federal  congress 
was  looked  upon  as  another  species  of  oppression  of  a  people 
who  had  forgotten  to  be  just,  in  the  blind  passion  of  the 
hour. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Plans  for  Filling  the  Conferlerate  Trcasiu-y — Depreciation  of  Currency^The 
Means  Women  Resorted  to,  to  ^.lake  Mo'ney— The  Clothing  Bureau— Work 
on  Plantations — Faithfulness  of  Slaves  to  their  Mistresses — Capture  of 
Galveston  a  Shock  to  the  Texas  Briy;adp — Review  of  Troops — Flat^  of  4th 
Texas — ist  Texas  Flag — Rands  of  Brigade — Corps  Again  on  the  Match  — 
Colonel  Robertson  of  5th  Texas  Appointed  Brigadier-General -Burnsiiie 
Appointed  to  Command  of  Federal  Army — Supplies  of  Clothing  Sent  Tex- 
ans — Burnside  Attemptsau  ''On  to  Richmond" — Rattle  of  Fredericksburg 
—  Federals  Re-cross  the  River — General  Dee  Fights  Behind  Breastuorks 
First  at  F'ledricksburg— Sutlering  of  the  People  of  that  Place — Assistance 
of  the  Soldiers — Eraancipaiion  Proclamation — Galveston  Re-captured— 
r^elight  of  Texas  Brigade — Hood's  Division  LX-taclied  and  Sent  to  Suf- 
folk— General  Hooker  in  Command  of  the  F'ederal  Army — Division  of 
Hood  Re-ca!Ied,  but. Arrives  too  Pate  for  Chancellorsville — General  Lee's 
Regret  at  Hood's  Absence. 

By  this  time  the  bad  financial  system  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment began  to  bear  its  fruit.  After  Memminger's  steady  re- 
fusal to  purchase  the  cotton,  send  it  to  pAirope  and  hold  it  as  a 
base  of  operations,  other  plans  were  resorted  to,  borrowing  froin 
individuals,  taxation  and  the  collection  of  millions  of  dollars 
owing  Xortheru  men,  which  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by 
the  President,  was  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  government.  All 
this  did  not  relieve  matters. 

The  country  was  flooded  with  confederate  money,  issued  al- 
most at  random  by  the  administration,  and  counterfeited  by 
Northern  people,  who  supplied  their  soldiers  with  it  to  scatter 
amongst  Southern  people  wherever  the  army  camped. 

The  ilhcit  traffic  of  "running  the  blockade,"  carried  a  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country,  as  this  now  began  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  regular  business  across  the  border, 
and  through  every  Southern  port. 

At  the  capital,  Confederate  mone}'  was  now  worth  only  five 
dollars  for  one.  When  it  is  understood  all  the  a()Ie-!)odied  men, 
up  to  forty-five  years,  were  in  the  field,  or  subject  to  military 
duty,  the  city  filled  with  refugees,  provisions  and  clothing 
scarce,  and  only  to  be  purchased  with  ca.-h,  it  will  be  manifest 
the  sufferings  of  non-combatants  began  to  tell  very  plainly. 
The  pay  of  officers  and  men  was  very  small.  Out  of  this  pit- 
tance there  was  little  for  family  use.  Numbers  of  refugees  had 
lost  every  slave,  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  numbers  of  soldiers 
left  no  slaves  behind  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  their  families. 

Women  therefore,  v.ere  compelled  to  do  something  to  keep  the 
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"wolf  from  the  door,"  and  sustain  the  helpless  children  while 
their  fathers  were  a1)sent.  Many  a  woman,  who  had  never  earned 
a  dollar,  was  compelled  to  seek  employment.  The  government, 
by  this  time,  had  systematized  their  hospital  arran;;emeuts  and 
pro\'ided  a  clothing  bureau.  Nurses  and  matrons  were  needed 
in  the  hospitals  regularly,  to  perform  the  service  hitherto  ren- 
dered by  volunteers,  and  a  large  number  were  thus  employed — ■ 
efficient  help  in  that  department  being  imperative. 

Many  who  were  well  educated,  were  engaged  as  clerks  in  the 
commissary,  quartermaster  and  other  government  offices.  It  was 
found  women  could  do  the  work  as  well  as  men,  allowing  the 
latter  the  j>rivilege  of  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. 

Women  and  girls  also  were  engaged  in  the  laboratories,  manu- 
facturing cartridges  and  other  death-dealing  missives,  while 
scores  and  hundreds  thronged  the  clothing  bureau  to  obtain 
soldiers  clothing,  there  distributed,  to  be  taken  home  and  made 
at  nominal  prices,  Perhaps  of  all  the  sad  scenes  enacted  around 
the  Confederate  capital,  none  were  more  heart-rending  than  those 
that  met  the  eye  around  this  place,  where  grim  want  hunted  for 
the  boon  of  work  to  supply  food  for  hungry  childhood. 

At  early  daylight,  women  with  tlrawn,  pinched  faces,  took 
their  position,  in  a  line  at  those  doors.  By  the  time  they  were 
opened  and  ready  for  business,  a  vast  throng  was  on  hand,  which 
had  to  be  held  back  by  policemen,  so  eager  were  they  to  get  the 
sewing,  as  they  marched  up,  procured  their  bundles,  and  passed 
out  by  another  door. 

Often  the  press  of  the  crowd  was  so  great,  a  delicate  female 
would  faint  and  almost  die,  before  the  surging  mass  of  humanity 
could  give  her  fresh  air.  The  chief  of  bureau  would  send  her 
down  in  an  elevator  and  back  to  her  poverty-stricken  home. 
When  this  became  known,  willing  hands  were  stretched  forth  to 
relieve  her  necessities;  but,  alas!  how  many  sutTcred  in  those 
days  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  despair,  who  never  breathed  their 
want  to  mortal  ears.  Only  when  these  occurrences  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  rushing  world,  interested  in  nev.s  from  the  seat 
of  war,  was  the  hidden  anguish  of  the  times  unveiled. 

Women  in  the  agricultural  districts  were  in  better  condition. 
They  assumed  the  management  of  the  plantations,  directed  the 
work  of  the  slaves,  dragged  out  spinning-wheels  and  looms,  kept 
the  females  continually  knitting,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  not 
only  kept  themselves  and  dependents  well  fed  and  clothed,  but 
sent  regular  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  soldiers  and  hos- 
pitals at  Richmond. 

Their  homes  were  always  open  to  convalescent  soldiers,  who 
recovered  from  sickness  and  wounds  in  the  delightful  farm-houses 
of  Virginia  — their  wants  attended  to  by  the  daintiest  women  in 
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the  land.  As  soon  as  one  lot  of  soldiers  recovered  and  returned 
lo  the  field,  it  was  reported  to  the  hospitals  whence  they  came, 
and  others  took  their  places.  Thousands  were  thus  cared  for, 
and  recovered  to  the  army  who  would  otherwise  have  peri-hed 
for  want  of  attention,  amid  the  long,  weary  hours  of  hospital  life. 

While  the  farming  country  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  raiding  parties  left  a  tiack  of  desolation  behind 
them,  yet  the  faithfulness  of  many  of  the  negro  slaves  helped  the 
women  to  recover  from  these  disasters. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  the  slaves,  who  refused  to  yield  to  the 
machinations  of  abolition  troops,  tb.ey  gave  their  mistresses  only 
the  most  cheerful  obedience  and  assi.^tance  in  every  way  pcssible, 
and  no  single  case  of  mutiny  or  insurrection  ever  occurred,  when 
there  were  whole  neighborhoods  of  women,  children  and  old 
men  at  their  mercy.  Some,  of  course,  deserted  when  they  got 
the  chance,  and  enlisted  in  the  Federal  array,  but  the  n:ajority 
were  faithful  to  the  bitter  end,  and  very  materially,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  mistresses,  helped  to  furnish  the  mean;  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  army,  as  there  were  districts  where  the  foot  of 
the  invader  never  trod,  rich  and  fertile  in  their  yield,  under  good 
management. 

While  the  Texas  Brigade  was  recruiting,  reorgani7dng  and  re- 
suming the  rigid  system  practiced  by  General  Hood,  in  their 
camp  near  Winchester,  the  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  by  the  Federals,  October  9th. 

This  was  a  shock  and  surprise  to  the  men  who  had  followed 
General  Lee  so  persistently  through  Virginia,  w^hich  they  found 
to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Confederacy  had  practically 
allowed  that  sea-port  to  remain  in  a  defenseless  state,  and  it  had 
fallen,  after  only  a  feeble  resistance,  before  the  superior  naval 
advantages  of  the  Federals.  They  felt  this  to  be  sheer  neglect, 
as  there  were  available  forces  enough  in  Texas  to  have  averted 
this  disaster,  had  they  been  properly  handled.  While  they 
grieved  at  the  unfortunate  mistake,  it  did  not  diminish  their  de- 
votion to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

On  the  Sth  of  October  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hood  reviewed 
the  troops.  Regiment  after  regiment  passed,  until  there  came 
one  bearing  a  flag  filled  with  holes  from  the  bullets  of  tlie  foe. 
The  ensign,  who  bore  it.  walked  with  a  manly  step,  proud  of 
his  colors.  It  was  a  lone  star  flag  belonging  to  the  5th  Texas, 
and  had  been  pierced  forty-seven  times.  Seven  ensigns  had  failen 
beneath  its  folds. 

Another  passed  made  by  Miss  Loula  Wigfall.  and  presented  to 
Genvjral  Hood  while  in  command  of  the  4th  regiment.  The 
motto;  "'Tear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  say  to  the  North  give  up. 
and  to  the  South,  keep  cot  back,"  was  graven  on  the  spear-head. 
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Nine  ensigns  had  fallen  beneath  it,  on  the  field.  "It  had  gone 
throngh  eight  battles  which  had  occupied  eleven  days,  and 
brought  off  the  battle  scars  of  sixty-five  balls  and  shot,  besides 
the  marks  of  three  shells." 

To-day  was  the  last  time  it  appeared  on  parade.  The  next 
day  it  was  sent  by  Colonel  S.  F.  Dardeu,  Texas  member  of  Con- 
federate Congress,  to  the  Governor,  to  be  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  their  State.  The  ensign  who  first  carried  this  flag, 
and  was  wounded  so  many  times,  was  E-  D.  Francis,  and  perhaps 
a  braver  man  never  lived.  He  had  been  woun.ded  on  the  second 
day  at  Manassas  and  was  not  yet  recovered,  yet  be  bore  ii  on 
review  in  that  last  parade,  and  felt  such  glory  encircled  its  blood- 
stained tolds  as  would  go  dowi}  to  history  with  romantic  inter-cst. 
The  following  letter  accompanied  the  flag: 

Headquarters  4TH  Texas  Regiment,  } 
Near  Wixchester,  Va.,    Oct.  7,    1S62.      \ 
Ills  Excdh'iicw  F.  R.  Lubbock,  Govenior  of  Texas: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  by  the  hand  of  Cap- 
tain S.  H.  Darden,  the  battle-flag  of  the  4th  Texas  Regiment^ 
bi-)rne  by  them  in  the  battles  of  Kltham's  Landing,  Seven  Pines, 
Gaines'  Farm,  Malvern  Hill.  Freeman's  Ford.  Manassas  Plains. 
Boonesboro  Gap  and  Sharosburg.  From  its  torn  and  tatM-red 
condition,  it  can  no  longer  be  used;  and  it  is  returned  to  }on, 
that  it  may  be  preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  the  State  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  gallantry  of  her  sons  who  have  fought  bencalh 
its  folds.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  services  of  my  reg:n:ent. 
Its  deeds  in  battle  will  go  into  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
speak  for  themselves,  and  this  silent  witness  bears  eloquent  evi- 
dence that  the  men  who  followed  it  in  action,  were  where  shot 
fell  thick,  and  death  was  in  the  air.  You  will  readily  believe. 
Governor,  that  we  part  from  the  old  flag  with  painful  fceli;vgs. 
More  than  five  hundred  of  our  comrades  in  arms  have  fallen  be- 
neath its  folds,  and  it  is  to  us  an  emblem  of  constancy  under  mul- 
tiplied hardships,  gallant  and  dauntless  courage  in-  the  storm  of 
battle,  and  devotion  unto  death  to  our  cause.  Let  it  be  preserved 
sacredly,  that  the  remnant  of  our  little  band  may,  in  future  ^rlays. 
gaze  upon  its  blood-stained  colors,  recall  to  mind  the  sr.5"erings 
they  have  endured  in  their  country's  cause,  and  their  children 
incited  to  renewed  vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  those  liberties 
for  which  we  are  now  contending.  Our  general  has  presented  us 
with  another  battle-flag,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  acquit  our- 
selves as  well  with  that  as  we  have  with  the  old  one. 
Respectfully,  vour  servant, 

R.   F.  Carter. 
Lieut.- Col.   Comma::  img. 
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"The  ist  regiment  carried  its  old  i\a.g  through  every  battle 
until  at  Sharpsburg.  when  the  ensign  was  shot  dowa.  unob- 
served in  the  corn  field  as  tlie  regiment  was  changing  its  position 
to  prevent  being  flanked,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
wdio  we  learn  from  some  of  our  men  who  were  made  prisoners, 
rejoiced  over  it  considerably,  mounted  it  upon  a  music  wagon, 
and  running  up  the  stars  and  stripes  over  it,  drove  through  camp 
to  the  tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  and  then  to  McClellan's  head- 
quarters, where  they  delivered  themselves  on  the  subject  of  cap- 
turing a  Texas  flag." 

In  connection  v.'ith  the  flags,  no  unimportant  factor  in  the 
brigade  organization  was  Daniel  Collins'  brass  baud  of  the  4th 
regiment.  At  review  the  bugle  blast  woke  the  soldier  to  his 
dut}-.  When  v.-eaiied  and  tired  the  enlivening  strains  of  "Dix:e," 
"Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  "The  Southern  Marseillese,' inspired  him 
with  heroism.  At  the  evening  hour  when  the  camp  was  quiet, 
the  plaintive  notes  of  "Mocking  Bird"  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  drove  away  the  dull  reality  of  his  situation,  while 
dreams  of  loved  ones  came  like  angels'  visits  and  rested  like  a 
benediction  uj^iou  his  waiting  soul. 

During  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  the  bauds  played  "Mary- 
land, My  Maryland,"  and  upon,  their  return,  "Carry  Me  Back  to 
Old  Virginny,"  cheering  the  men  and  driving  :he  depression  of 
falling  back,  away. 

Being  thoroughly  organized,  they  served  as  snard  for  knap- 
sacks and  blankets,  which  the  men  could  not  carry  into  the  nght, 
and  also  acted  as  nurses  to  the  wounded  as  they  were  brought 
in  from  the  battles  to  the  field  infirmaries.     An  eye  witness  says: 

"As  it  was  our  lot  on  several  occasions  to  be  present  at  these 
scenes  of  suffering,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  they  labored  with 
untiring  zeal  for  days  and  nights  together  witho'-'.t  sleep  and  with 
but  little  food." 

General  McClellan,  while  claiming  a  victory  at  Sharpsburg, 
awoke  the  severe  criticism  of  the  North  by  allowing  General  Lee 
to  evacuate  Maryland,  and  was  ordered  to  follow  him  across  the 
Potomac.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  crossing  cast  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  taking  possession  of  the  mountain  passes  as  he  pro- 
gressed. General  I,ee  determined  to  evacuate  :he  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Rappahannock,  keeping 
his  eye  upon  the  Federal  commander,  whom  he  suspected  of 
trying  to  conoentr.itt:  at  Fredericksburg. 

About  the  ::'^th,  Longstreet's  corps  was  again  on  the  march, 
moving  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  va.-t'y  improved  by  rest  and 
discipline.  The  Texas  Brigade  halted  near  Culpepper  Court 
House,  and  while  there  on  November  ist,  Colonel  J.  B.  Robert- 
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son,  of  the  5th  Texas,  b}-  recommendation  of  General  Hoc-d,  re- 
ceived his  appoititnicnt  as  brigadier-general,  a^ii  :00k.  commarid 
of  the  brigade. 

Here  also  came  the  intelligence  that  McClella-i.  "'the  Napoleon 
of  the  West,"  had  been  sacrificed  to  popular  clamor  and  cmcial 
envy,  and  General  Ambrose  Bnrnside,  of  Rhode  Island,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Federal  array.  He  at  once  proceeded  lo 
concentrate  his  forces  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 
McCIellan  had  declared  his  ability  to  capture  Lee  and  his  rebels 
before  they  could  get  out  the  valley.  General  Lee  had  as:oni<h- 
ed  him  by  turning  up  at  Culpepper  Court  Hou,-e,  and  vrhiie  he 
was  making  plans,  contemplating  another  change  of  base,  lo! 
the  order  for  his  removal  came,  and  the  day  of  i:is  greatness  was 
ended. 

General  Lee  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan.  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  November  the  Federal  and  Civ.ifederaie  armies 
again  confronted  one  another  at  Fredericksburg,  where  they 
quietly  waited  the  development  of  events. 

When  General  Robertson  took  command  of  the  Texas  Brigade 
he  appointed  Captain  J.  H.  Littlefield,  of  the  5th  Texas,  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  major.  He  entered  into  the  cisc'narge 
of  his  new  duties,  and  found  that,  through  the  immense  demands 
upon  the  quartermaster's  department,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
procuring  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  the  men  from  sufering 
through  the  winter.  They  were  too  far  from  home  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  that  quarter,  and  the  dilemma  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Davis,  that  ever  faithful  champion  of  the  4th,  he  decided 
to  let  their  wants  be  known.  The  following  card  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  Whig  of  November  5th,  prefaced  by  this  notice: 

"We  call  attention  to  the  statement  below,  assured  that  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  need  no  comments  from  us  to  induce  a 
prompt  response  to  the  simple  and  touching  appeal  o\  the  Texans 
— bravest  of  the  brave.  The  4th  Texas,  to  ,v*:.ich  Mr.  Davis  is 
attached,  distinguished  itself  greatly  at  the  b-attle  o:  Gaines' 
Farm,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradfute  Warwick  fell,  while 
leadinfc  it  into  action.  The  4th  Texas  has  a  special  claim  upon 
Richmond,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fully  recognized." 

"Richmond,  Novem'oer  ist. 
"  Zb  the  Editor  of  the  Whig: 

"I  have  just  arrived  from  Fredericksburg:  the  prospezts  are 
good  for  a  fight,  but  our  men  are  not  well  shod.  On  yesterday 
evening  an  order  was  read  on  dress  parade  to  the  e5"ect  t'nat  being 
bare-footed  would  not  excuse  any  man  from  duty.  Those  who 
were  without  shoes  were  ordered  to  make  moccasins  or  rawbide. 
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and  stand  in  their  places;  and  we  feel  tliat  Texans  will  come  as 
near  discharging  their  duty  as  any  v.'ho  will  meet  the  next  strug- 
gle; but  I  ask  the  good  people  of  Richmond  and  the  surrounding 
Country  if  they  will  stand  by  and  see  them  go  into  the  f.glU 
without  shoes.  We  are  too  far  from  home  to  look  to  our  friends 
there  for  help.  We  acknowledge  the  kindness  shown  us  last 
winter,  and  many  of  the  recipients  have  poured  out  their  life's 
blood  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  We  are  from  the  far  South,  and 
the  cold  is  severe  to  us.  It  will  require  at  least  one  hundred 
pairs  of  shoes  and  five  hundred  pairs  of  socks  to  complete  one 
suit  for  our  men.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  will 
please  forward  their  mite  to  the  depot  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  or  the  depot  of  the  4th  Texas  regiment,  on 
Fifteenth  street,  between  Main  and  Gary,  and  it  will  be  forwarded 
immediately. 

"N.  A.  Davis, 
"Chaplain  4th  1'exas  Regiment." 

In  response  to  this  appeal.  Mr.  Davis  says:  "We  received 
from  Miss  Virginia  Dibrell  (collected  from  various  contributions) 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars,  twenty-five  cents;  Miss 
Mattie  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Garland  Hanes,  proceeds  from  a  con- 
cert at  Buckingham  Female  Institute,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  five  cents;  from  the  Dadies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society, 
New  Market,  Nelson  county,  Va.,  a  box  filled  with  clothing; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Paine,  seventy-eight  pairs  of  socks;  Mr.  Wm.  Bell, 
Chairman  of  Purchasing  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Richmond,  one 
hundred  pairs  of  shoes;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
thirty  rugs,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pairs  of  drawers,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  shirts,  twenty-four  pairs  of  gloves,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  pairs  of  socks,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  sums 
and  packages,  which  have  warmed  both  the  feet  and  hearts  of 
our  men,  who  feel  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  these  unexpected  favors,"  "In  return  for  the 
liberality  extended  our  men  the  brigade,  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, contributed  to  the  suiterers  of  that  unfortunate  city.'" 

When  General  Burnside  was  placed  in  supreme  command,  he 
commenced  to  make  active  preparations  towards  another  attempt 
to  capture  the  Confederate  capital.  General  Lee  had  moved  up 
to  the  South  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  where  his  line  stretched 
along  the  river  for  some  thirty  miles,  guarding  the  different 
crossings. 

General  Burnside  planted  upon  Stafford  Heights,  just  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  an  immense  armament  of  heavv  artillery,  fully 
one  hundred  guns  being  in  position.,  commanding  the  river  bank 
opposite,  the  plain  upon  which  the  city  rests,  and  giving  shelter 
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to  his  raeu  while  tbey  constructed  pontoon  bridges  for  the  army 
to  cross. 

On  the  morning  of  December  nth,  they  opened  fire  at  daylight 
upon  the  pickets  who  were  stationed  to  resist  the  advance,  and 
raked  every  street  and  lane  of  Fredericksburg  with  a  galling  lire. 

Barksdaie's  Mississippi  Brigade  held  the  town  in  the  lace  of 
the  terrible  shelling,  after  leaving  the  river,  v>'hen  certain  des:ruc- 
tion  was  only  averted  by  lying  flat  upon  their  faces.  After  the 
Federals  had  effected  a  crossing,  the  men  were  ordered  to  fall 
back,  and  even  in  the  streets  this  brigade  gallantly  held  its  own 
in  a  skirmish,  when  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  leave  the 
town  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

General  Lee  rapidlv  concentrated  his  forces,  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  a  range  of  hills  and  heights,  a  portion  of  which  was  a 
dense  oak  forest  in  rear  of  the  town,  and  plains  below,  present- 
ing a  bold  front  of  about  six  miles  in  length.  Here  he  threw  up 
earth-works  and  prepared  to  await  the  advance  of  his  opponent. 
During  the  12th,  they  crossed  the  river  in  vast  numbers,  secured 
from  material  interruption  by  a  dense  fog.  Longstreet's  corps 
occupied  the  extreme  left  of  General  Lee's  forces,  with  Hoods 
division  extending  to  the  right.  General  Jackson's  forces  joined 
Hood's  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  mist  still  hung  over  the  two 
armies,  but  lifting  about  9  o'clock,  disclosed  the  advance  upon 
Jackson's  forces  on  the  right.  About  i  o'clock  the  assault  was 
made  with  three  compact  bodies  of  infantry  against  General  A.  P. 
Hill's  f^ont.  They  were  received,  near  Hamilton's  crossing,  a'^d 
momentarily  checked,  but  recovered.  They  pressed  forward. 
coming  within  range  of  the  infantry,  where  the  conflict  became 
fierce  and  bloody. 

General  Hill  paid  a  tribute  to  General  Gregg's  South  Carolina 
Brigade,  when  he  said:  "The  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy 
encountered  an  obstacle  at  the  military  road,  which  they  little 
expected— Gregg's  Brigade  of  Carolinians  stood  in  the  way." 

The  advance  was  allowed  to  come  near,  when  the  brigade 
poured  a  withering  fire  into  the  faces  of  Meade's  men,  and  the 
contest  was  short  and  decisive.  The  enemy  was  routed  and,  al- 
though re-enforced,  was  pressed  back  and  pursued  to  the  railroad 
embankment.  The  repulse  of  the  foe  on  the  right  was  decisive, 
and  the  attack  was  not  renewed  on  that  part  of  the  line,  except 
that  their  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  were  active  during  the 
afternoon. 

The  main  assault  was  upon  the  left  of  the  line.  General  hlurn- 
side  massed  his  troops  in  strong  columns  to  the  attack  of  ^Iar>-es 
Heights,  while  his  batteries  r.pou  Staftord's  Heights,  at  the  same 
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time,  directed  tlieir  fire  upon  our  artillery  stationed  upon  tho-e 
elevated  positions.  The  orderr^  were  given  to  "move  rapidly. 
charge  up  the  hill,  and  take  the  batteries  at  the  poini:  of  the 
bayonet." 

Before  advancing,  it  is  said,  ttie  commander  of  the  Irish  divi- 
sion of  General  Meagher,  harangued  his  men.  pointing  to  the 
heights,  where  victory  should  crown  their  efiorts,  and  others  in- 
spjired  their  men  in  like  manner. 

They  advanced  grandly,  sixty  thousand  strong,  but  were  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter,  as  the  batteries  on  the  liill  waited 
until  they  came  within  range  of  their  guns,  to  pour  forth  a  deadly 
fire  of  grape  and  canister,  which  swept  them  down  by  hutidreds. 
stopping  for  awhile  to  return  the  fire  from  Stafford's  Heights. 
Six  times  did  these  men  rally  and  advance,  wdien  the  slaughter 
became  so  murderous,  that  acres  of  dead  bodies  strewed  the  hill- 
sides, and  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  broke  their  ranks  and 
fled  in  confusion  into  the  town,  pressed  by  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene  v.dth  a  decided  aud  brilliant  vic- 
tory for  the  Confederates,  General  Flood  says  that  af-.cr  the 
musketry  fire  had  ceased  that  evening.  General  Jackson  sent  him 
a  message  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  in  a  movement  to  drive  the 
enemy  into  the  river.  Hood  replied  he  was  ready,  but  the  order 
was  countermanded. 

The  next  day  General  I.ee  decided  to  await  developments  and 
a  renewal  of  the  attack,  as  he  had  resohed  to  strengthen  his 
earthworks,  and  fight  on  the  defensive. 

Instead  of  fighting,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in,  and  peruii.-sioo 
asked  to  bury  the  dead  aud  care  for  the  wounded.  This  was 
granted,  and  still,  when  the  day  declined,  hundreds  were  left  un- 
buried. 

The  next  day,  the  whole  Federal  Army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
plains  below  the  city,  with  all  "the  pomp  and  circumstance  oi 
glory,"  where  they  were  in  full  view.  Contrary  to  Genera'.  I.ee's 
expectations,  no  advance  was  made,  and  that  night,  under  the 
co\-er  of  a  terrific  thunder  storm.  General  Burnside  concluded  to 
"change  his  base"  after  consultation  with  his  generals,  as  the 
battle  was  a  defeat,  and  he  believed  General  Lee  v/as  meditating 
getting  him  into  a  trap. 

Their  loss  was  nine  hundred  prisoners,  uine  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  over  a  tliousand  killed,  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
wounded,  over  three  thousand  missing,  a  total  of  over  thirteen 
thousand.  Our  loss  was  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  killed. 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  wounded. 

General  Buruside  testified  before   the  "Comciittee  on  Conduct 
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of  the  War,"  that  "he  had  one  hnndred  thousand  men,  and  they 
were  all  niidtr  artillery  fire,  and  about  half,  at  diilerent  time?,  in 
columns  of  attack.  On  being  asked  the  cause  of  their  failure  to 
storm  the  heights  successfully,  he  replied,  "It  was  found  in-pos- 
sible to  get  the  men  up  to  the  works.  The  enemy's  nre  wis  too 
hot  for  them."  He  said  also  that  President  Lincoln  had  rold 
him  he  did  not  want  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  destroyed. 

Next  morning,  General  Lee  found  his  adversary  had  re-cr:s5ed 
the  river,  and  no  chance  for  their  annihilation  at  this  time,  ad- 
mitting the  successful  passage  over  the  Rappahannock  v.-as  equal 
to  his  masterly  retreat  across  the  Poton:ac. 

The  two  armies  remained  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  cue  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side,  and  as  the  weather  was 
growing  severe,  went  into  winter  quarters,  terminating  the  cam- 
paign for  that  year,  after  the  fourth  ineffectual  "On  to  Rich- 
mond" had  been  repulsed. 

The  AVr.i'  Yo}k  Herai'J  sz.\d:  "Our  army  will  now  go  into  vrin- 
ter  quarters,  because  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go." 

During  the  battle  of  Fredricksburg,  Hood's  Brigade  was  not 
actively  engaged.  They  were  in  line  of  battle  with  Longstreei's 
corps,  and  repelled  with  ease,  the  feeble  attempt  made  upon  their 
front,  and  stood  as  interested  spectators  and  reserves,  while  Mc- 
Law's  division  and  the  Washington  artillery  repulsed  the  at- 
tack upon  Maryes  Heights.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  brilliant 
reucounter  not  more  than  one-half  of  General  Lee's  forces  were 
engaged,  and  being,  for  the  first  time,  entrenched  behind  breast- 
works, they  were  able  to  do  very  effective  work,  as  ever  before 
they  had  fought  in  open  field  fight. 

The  bombardment  and  sacking  of  Fredricksburg  is  almzst  un- 
paralled  in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare.  When  the  f.rsi 
shell  went  tearing  through  the  place,  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
fled  in  every  direction.  Houses  were  demolished,  innocent 
women  and  children  killed,  old  men  turned  out  to  brave  the 
severe  cold,  helpless  infants  scantily  clad,  compelled  to  encoun- 
ter weather  from  which  they  had  ever  been  sheltered,  and  the 
most  delicate  of  all  God's  creatures  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ribald  soldiery  to  whom  no  revered  relic  of  their  past  life  was 
sacred.  Elegant  homes  were  stripped  of  all  their  beauties  and 
ornaments,  and  even  the  wardrobes  of  the  females  were  invaded 
to  furnish  amusement  for  the  inviiders  who  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed the  habitations  of  the  people  who  had  done  them  no 
personal  injury.  Amid  it  all,  be  it  said  to  the  honor  0:  the 
women  of  Fredricksburg,  although  the  bitter  cup  of  hum:lia:ion 
and  loss  was  drained  to  the  dregs,  there  was  no  craven  cringing 
to  the  foe,  and  no  tears — only  words  of  cheer  to  their  relaiivcs  o: 
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General  Lee's  Army,  uiatiy  of  whom,  amid  the  desolation,  met 
aud  parted  at  ILiJiiiltou's  Crossing  for  the  first  time  in  long 
months. 

Pollard  says:  "The  romance  of  the  story  of  Fredricksburg  is 
written,  no  less  in  the  qui-^t  heroism  of  her  women,  trian  in 
deeds  of  arms.  The  verses  of  the  poet,  rather  than,  the  cold 
language  of  the  mere  chronicler  of  events,  are  more  fitting  to  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  courage  and  noble  sacrilice  of  those  brave 
daughters  of  Virginia  who  preferred  to  see  their  homes  reduced 
to  ashes,  rather  tlian  polhited  by  the  Yankees,  and  who  in  the 
blasts  of  winter  and  in  the  fiercer  storms  of  blood  and  lire,  went 
forth  undismayed,  encouraging  our  soldier.s,  and  proclaimiiyg  the 
desire  to  sutler  privation,  poverty  and  death,  rather  than  the 
shame  of  a  surrender,  or  the  misfortune  of  a  defeat." 

Their  conduct,  under  such  a  trying  ordeal,  had  its  erlect  upon 
the  Confederates,  who  realized  that  "Strength  is  strong,  but  it 
is  not  half  so  powerful  as  weakness."'  .     . 

After  Eurnside's  withdrawal,  when  those  women  returned  to 
their  homes  and  viewed  the  desolation,  the  ragged  soldiers,  to 
whom  they  had  l:>een  an  inspiration,  contributed  thousands  of 
dollars  to  relieve  their  necessities,  from  the  humble  pittance 
of  their  pay,  rendt-ring  a  tribute  eloquent  and  touching,  an  im- 
mortal souvenir  of  their  s>mpathy  for  their  sulTericgs  and 
virtues. 

The  members  of  the  Texas  Brigade,  in  return  for  the  favors 
extended  them  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  were  happy  to  sab- 
scribe  liberally  to  this  worthy  object. 

The  armies  made  themselves  comfortable  in  winter  quarters, 
glad  of  a  respite  from  the  arduous  labors  of  the  past  months. 
'Men  were  detailed  to  go  to  different  Southern  States,  and  bring 
in  recruits  for  General  Lee's  army.  A  reasonable  number  of 
furloughs  was  granted,  but  those  who  remained  in  camp  were 
put  back  to  the  rigid  di.scipline  which  General  Hood  had  always 
tried  to  enforce.  It  is  related  that  one  day  General  Lee  was  in 
conversation  with  General  Hood,  and  complained  of  his  men  for 
burning  fences,  killing  pigs,  and  doing  other  little  indiscretions 
common  to  .soldiers  in  camp.  General  Hood  spoke  up  warmly 
in  defence  of  his  division,  and  asserted  his  men  were  not  guilty 
of  such  misdemeanors,  and  asked  that  his  chief  of  staff  be  sent  to 
inspect  the  fences  in  the  vicinity  of  his  troops.  General  Lee 
paused  in  his  walk  up  and  down  before  the  camp-fire,  ami  laugh- 
ingly said:  "General  Hood,  when  you  Texans  come  about,  the 
chickens  have  to  roost  mighty  high."  The  general  was  consid- 
erably taken  aback,  but  insisted  upon  an  inspection  of  the  iences. 
Nothing  occurred  to  break   the  monotony  of  camp  life,  except 
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the  discussion  of  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclaraation,  issued  in 
Sepleinber,  which  was  to  take  effect  in  January.  This  iVced  all 
the  sla\'es  in  the  States  in  rebellion,  assuring  the  j^rotection  of 
the  Unittd  States  Army  and  Navy  to  all  taking  advantage  of 
this  edict  to  leave  their  life  of  servitude,  and  promising  rein- 
bursemeut  of  values  to  all  slave  owners  who  were  loyal  citizens 
who  might  lose  their  property  by  said  proclaraation.  A  howl  of 
indignation  went  up  from  the  army  and  people  of  the  South,  who 
had  always  felt  that  this  v.as  the  veiled  reason  for  the  pretended 
desire  of  the  Republican  party  to  preserve  the  Union,  one  and 
indivisible,  and  the  vast  efforts  to  bring  the  South  into  sub- 
jection. 

This  proclamation  v.'as  soon  followed  b)-  acts  of  Congress  en- 
listing the  slaves  in  the  Federal  army  aiid  huddling  othi^rs,  not 
available  for  military  purposes,  into  government  camps,  where 
the}'  suffered  many  privations,  after  the  care  oi  their  old  masters 
had  been  forcibly  withdrawn. 

The  Texas  Brigade  was  in  high  s^iirits  at  the  news,  in  Jan- 
uary, of  the  recapture  of  Galveston,  Texas,  b}-  the  Contedevates, 
under  General  Magrudt-r,  wIict  laniL-d  his  forces  and  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  truops  in  the  city,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  two  Confederate  naval  vessels,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Harriet  Lane,  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  mounting 
eight  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  her  bow  gun  being  a  fifteen-incli 
rifle. 

General  Magruder  made  his  atUick  so  secretly,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sleeping  city  were 
only  awakc-ned  by  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  noise  of  whiz- 
zing shells. 

The  brilliant  assault  was  so  well  ])lanned  as  to  be  a  coinplete 
surprise  to  the  enemy,  with  very  little  loss  of  life  seeming  for 
Texas  her  most  important  seapoit,  wp.icli  was  never  again  in 
possession  of  the  Federals  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  discussion  of  current  events,  the  rejoicing  of  victory  and 
amusement  at  the  resignaiion  of  General  Burnside  and  appoint- 
ment of  General  Flooker  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  resting  in  camp  was  not  long  enjoyed  by  Hood's 
and  another  division  of  Lougstrect's  corps.  They  were  de- 
tached for  service  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  river  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Suffolk.  This  move- 
ment has  never  been  saiisfactoriiy  understood  by  either  officers 
or  men,  why  one-fourth  of  the  army  was  sent  oft  at  a  time  when 
General  Lee  had  reason  to  expect  General  Hooker's  advance, 
unless  it  ivas  the  fear  of  an  advance  u\)on  Richmond  frum  that 
direction.     Nothing  was  ever  acrum[)lished  by  ihe  movement. 
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The  Federals  were  well  intrenched,  projected  by  cin  impene- 
trable abatis,  but  during  an  affair  between  the  troops  and  gun- 
boater,  Captain  Turner,  of  the  5th  Texas,  was  killed.  As  an 
outpost  otficer.  he  was  said  to  be  gified  with  qualities  of  rare  dis- 
crimination. Under  the  inactivity  of  the  situation,  Genera] 
Hood  became  very  restless  to  rejoin  General  Lee,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  attacked  by  Hooker.  His  appeal  was  refused. 
Finally  about  the  time  General  Hooker  c^G5^ed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, General  lyongstreet  was  ordered  to  General  Lee's  support. 

Theie  had  been  a  scarcity  of  forage  at  Sunolk,  an.i  ihe  wag- 
ons had  been  sent  off  into  North  Carolina  for  supplies.  A  shor: 
delay  was  unavoidable,  as  other  transportation  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. Every  effort  was  made  to  get  to  Lee,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, but  while  on  a  forced  march  to  accomplish  that  purpose, 
ititelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvil'e,  and 
the  mortal  wounding  of  General  Jacksou. 

The  division  continued  its  march  v.-ithou:  resting,  and  finally 
bivouacked  upon  the  Rapidan  near  Gordonsville.  The  absence 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  Generjl  Lee's  army,  made  the  victory 
at  Chancellorsville  but  the  more  brilliant.  In  a  letter  to  Ge::- 
eral  Hood.  General  Lee  said:  "'Although  separated  from  me,  I 
have  always  had  you  in  my  eye  and  thoughts.  I  wished  for  yuu 
much  in  the  last  battle,  and  believe,  had  I  had  the  whole  army 
with  me,  General  Hooker  would  have  been  demolished.  But 
God  ordered  otherwise.  I  grieve  much  over  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  We  must  endeavor  to  follow  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion and  intrepid  course  he  pursued,  and  we  shall  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened,  by  his  loss.  I  r-dy  much  upon  \'ou. 
You  must  inspire  and  lead  your  brave  division,  as  that  it  may 
accomplish  the  work  of  a  coips. 

"lam,  and  always  your  friend, 

"R.  E.  Lee." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Posilinu  of  General  Lee  at  Chaucellorsvilie— Wounding  of  General  Jackson 
by  his  Own  Men -Death  ot  the  (ireat  Cu;eirain— Honors  to  the  Deal  at 
Riohniond  and  Alung  the  Road  to  Lexington— Grief  of  the  People  and 
Army — General  Lee  Prepares  to  "Change  his  Base"  to  Northern  Soil — 
Passage  of  the  Potomac — Excitement  at  Washington— Arrival  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—General INIeade's  Position  at  Gctty^burg^ — Position  of  the  Confed- 
erates— Wounding  of  General  Hood — Cieneral  Lee  Compelled  to  Retire — 
Successful  Passage  of  the  Potomac— Disappointn'.-nt  of  the  Whole 
Country  at  the  Disastrous  Result  -General  Lee  Assunies  the  Responsi- 
bility ot  the  Campaign. 

CiCiieral  Hooker,  confident  of  sticcess  with  w';;it  he  sty'.ed  '"the 
finest  arna\-  on  the  planet,"  had  thrown  three  army  corps  across 
the  Rappahannock,  with  ei^^ht  days'  rations,  and,  by  a  wcd-con- 
ceived  pk\n,  sought  to  engage  and  capture  the  C:niedera:e  arr.iy. 
General  Lee  and  his  officers  walciied  his  mo\vtnents  v.-irh  r-.ery 
step,  nntil  the  two  armies  confronted  one  another  at  Chancehors- 
ville,  some  eleven  miles  from  Fredericksburg  a;-.d  four  miies  .south 
of  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Rapid-^-u  and  Rappahannock 
livers.  This  place  consisted  of  only  a  large  bri:k  house,  forr^erly 
kept  as  a  tavern,  and  some  outhouses.  It  is  situated  O'A  the 
plank  road  leading  from  Fredericksburg  to  Orange  Court  House, 
and  easily  approached  by  roads  leading  fron:  the  vari:,us  fords 
along  the  rivers. 

Between  Chancellors.ville  and  the  river,  a::d  above,  lies  the 
wilderness,  a  district  of  country  covered  by  scrubby  black  jack 
oaks  and  a  dense  undergrowth.  The  ground  arouud  Chancel- 
lorsyille  is  heavily  timbered  and  favorable  for  defense. 

General  Jackson,  in  command  of  one  of  the  Contederate  army 
corps,  was  ordered  to  make  a  tlank  movement  and  attack  on  the 
rear,  "leaving  a  force  in  front  to  hold  the  Federals  in  check  and 
conceal  the  movement."  The  enemy  v.-as  co:npletely  taken  by 
surprise.  Position  after  position  was  carried,  and  every  en^ort  oi 
the  foe  to  rally  was  defeated,  the  rebels,  in  tho  ardor  o:  pursuit, 
dashing  over  the  intrenchments. 

Night  clo.sed  in.  General  Jackson  and  ^t.^S■  were  returning 
from  the  extreme  front,  when,  meeting  a  Ii:;c  o:  skirmishers  that 
had  been  thrown  out,  he  was  mistaken  for  the  enemy,  fired  upon. 
and  borne,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  £eld.  This  occurred 
May  2nd.  Consternation  spread  throughout  the  army — Tack-on, 
the  invincible,  wounded  by  his  own  men! I     Never  were  sadder 
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words  flashed  over  the  wires  to  the  waiting'  thousands  who  eagerly 
watched  the  coruscations  of  his  genius,  believing  him  the  guid- 
ing star  of  the  hopes  of  the  South. 

The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  troops 
through  the  dense  undergrowth,  rendered  it  necessary  to  delay 
further  operations  until  morning,  but  renewing  the  attack  next 
day,  General  Hooker's  army  was  driven  from  all  of  it;;  fortified 
positions,  and  retreated,  with  heavy  loss,  towaids  the  Rappa- 
hannock; the  fighting  being  terrible. 

The  attack  of  Sedgwick's  corps,  approaching  General  Lee 
from  Fredericksburg,  in  the  rear,  and  that  general  hurling  his 
forces  against  him,  preventing  a  junction  with  Hooker,*  was  a 
masterly  stroke.  B}-  the  time  this  was  effected,  the  beaten  Fed- 
eral army  had  retreated  to  its  old  camp  ground  near  Fredericks- 
burg, and  tlie  Southern  army  could  claim  another  victory. 

To  General  Jackson's  note,  informing  him  he  was  wounded. 
General  I^ee  rey^lied: 

"I  can  not  express  my  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have 
directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of  th.e  coun- 
try, to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  congratulate  }-ou  on 
the  victory  due  to  your  skill  and  energy." 

It  was  on  the  reception  of  these  touching  words  that  the 
wounded  chieftain  exclaimed:  "Better  th.at  ten  Jacksons  should 
fall  than  one  Lee.     General  Lee  should  give  the  glory  to  God." 

Eight  davs  after  General  Jacksou  was  wounded,  the  first  blow 
to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  cause  was  struck  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  field  hospital  of  Wilderness  Run,  May  lo.th. 
Only  once  he  regretted  his  t'all,  and  then  with  reference  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  field.  "If  I  had  not  been  wounded,  or  had  had 
an  hour  more  of  daylight,  I  should  have  cut  ofl:' the  er:emy  from 
the  road  to  the  ford,  and  we  should  have  had  them  entirely  sur- 
rounded, and  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  or  cut 
their  way  out;  they  had  no  other  alternative.  My  troops,  some- 
limes,  may  fail  iu  driving  the  enemy  from  a  position,  but  the 
enemy  always  fail  to  drive  my  men  from  a  position." 

When  informed  he  must  die,  his  only  response  was:  "It  is  all 
right";  and,  with  the  words,  "Let  us  cross  over  the  ri\er  and 
rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,"  his  mighty  spirit  quietly 
passed  over  the  dark  river  of  death,  and  the  Christian  warrior 
was  forever  at  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  and  silent  despair  of  the 
people  and  anguish  of  the  army  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
blow.  Dead  iu  the  full  zenith  of  his  glory!  The  man  of  des- 
tiny, in  whom  had  been  embodied  all  the  dreams  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  South,  who.  from  his  startling  stand  at  the  fir.-t  battle  of 
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Manassas,  where  General  Bee  rallied  his  men,  exclaiming.  "Yon- 
der stands  Jackson  like  a  stone-wall,"  had  been  ibllowed,  not 
onh'  with  admiring  eagerness,  but  also  by  the  prayers  of  a  sorely 
stricken  people.  They  trusted  him,  they  loved  hirn,  they  rever- 
enced him  for  his  purity  and  the  firm  reliance  he  manitested  m 
his  God,  to  whom  he  prayed  as  an  humble  child  petitioning  his 
father. 

Women's  faces  turned  pale  when  his  death  was  announced 
upon  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  capital.  Strong  men  trembled 
and  shuddered  at  the  future  without  Jackson's  skill  to  maiieuver 
the  troops  so  long  under  his  command,  and  whose  place  could 
not  be  filled — the  man  General  Lee  had  called  his  "right  arm."' 
Every  head  was  bowed,  every  heart  stricken. 

When  the  train  bearing  the  honored  remains  reached  Rich- 
mond, tender,  loving  hands  placed  the  casket  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  capitol,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of 
the  flag  of  the  "Southern  Cross"  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory, 
and  decked  with  the  floral  offerings  of  a  peop'.e  whose  hearts 
were  well  nigh  broken  in  agony. 

Thousands  crowded  through  the  building  in  a  continuous 
stream  to  gaze  upon  the  beloved  face,  soon  to  be  hid  from  sight 
forever.  Many  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  :n  the 
removal  of  .this  idol  they  had  all  worshipped  so  well,  shaking 
their  heads  mournfully,  believing  God  had  taken  him  away,  and 
turned  away  His  face  in  anger.  Others  would  fain  consider  his 
death  an  incentive  to  redoubled  vigilance  and  energy,  and  bravely 
took  up  the  burden  he  had  borne  so  faithfully. 

Perhaps  no  one  grieved  more  than  General  Lee.  who,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  his  wife,  said:  "We  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
great  and  good  Jackson.  Any  victory  would  be  dear  at  such  a 
price."  He  announced  his  death  in  the  folloudng  order  to  the 
troops : 

"With  deep  grief  t!ie  commanding  general  announces  to  the 
army  the  death  of  Lieuteuant-General  T.  J.  Jackson,  who  ex- 
pired on  the  loth  instant,  at  a  quarter  to  3  p.  :n.  The  daring 
skill  and  energy  of  this  great  and  good  soldier  are  now.  by  the 
decree  of  an  AUwise  Providence,  lost  to  us.  But,  while  we  mourn 
his  death,  we  feel  that  his  spirit  still  lives  and  will  in-pire  the 
whole  army  with  his  indomitable  courage  and  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  as  our  hope  and  strength.  Let  his  name  be  a 
watchword  to  his  corps  who  have  followed  him  to  victory  on  so 
many  fields.  Let  his  officers  and  soldiers  emulate  his  invincible 
determination  to  do  everything  in  defense  of  our  beloved 
country.  R.  E.  L:-:h,  General,"' 
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The  admiring  world  v:\\d  trilnite  to  his  fame.  "lie  was,"  says 
the  Lo7idcn  Times,  ''one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  that 
this  century  has  produced.  Tlie  military  feats  he  accomplished 
moved  the  minds  of  the  people  with  astonishment  which  is  only 
given  to  the  highest  genius  to  produce.  The  blows  he  struck  at 
the  enemy  were  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  those  of  Bonaparte 
himself." 

After  lying  in  state  at  Richmond,  his  remains  were  taken  to 
the  train  by  a  detailed  military  escort,  and  conveyed  to  Lexing- 
ton where  he  had  lived  so  long — the  quiet  praying  professor  of 
the  Military  Institute.  He  had  said,  when  d)ing,  "Bury  me  at 
Lexington,  in  the  valley  of  \'irginia,  amongst  the  people  I  have 
loved." 

Lvery  station  where  the  sad  cortege  passed,  the  sorrowing  peo- 
ple crowded  to  testify  their  devotiou  with  floral  tributes  of  re- 
meml.)rance;  and  at  Lexington  he  was  buried  amid  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  the  universal  lamentation  of  a  people  stricken 
where  least  expected,  and  amongst  those  with  whom  he  had 
walked  so  humbly  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  friend. 

Dying  in  the  liour  of  triumph,  with  the  plaudits  of  a  nation 
souiiding  in  his  ears,  the  gratitude  of  his  worshippers  rising  like 
incense  around  his  pathway,  thrice  blessed  was  such  a  death!  It 
was  not  his  fate  to  watch  tlie  fading  out  of  every  hope,  to  grieve 
like  those  wlio  surrendered  the  "Lost  Cause"  after  four  years  of 
bloodshed,  privation  and  sacrifice.  Blest  indeed  was  he  to  die, 
"like  one  who  wraps  his  mantle  round  him,  and  lies  down  to 
pk■a^ant  slumber." 

The  ri\cr  v/as  now  llowing  between  the  two  armies,  with  no 
desire  to  cross  and  attack.  Creneral  Lee  began  to  inaugurate 
measures  for  freeing  \'irgi!iia  from  the  presence  of  the  invading 
anny,  b\  transferring  his  base  of  operations  to  Northern  soil. 

During  the  balance  of  the  month  of  !May  his  troops  were  in- 
s])ectc(l,  artillery  and  transportation  prepared  for  another  cam- 
I>aign,  and  everything  put  in  as  good  order  as  possible. 

Longstrcct's  corps  made  the  junction  with  General  Lee  after 
tlie  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Texas  brigade,  under 
{^.ener.il  J.  B.  Robertson,  with  Hood's  division,  went  into  biv- 
ouac near  Oordonsvilie,  where  they  remained  until  the  line  of 
march  was  taken  up,  June  3d. 

.\t  thi<  time,  the  various  armies  of  the  Confederacy  comprisetl 
a'l  the  population  fit  for  military  duty,  and  there  was  no  hopes 
ol  any  further  increase  of  the  Army  oi  Northern  Virginia.  Gen- 
eral Lee's  plan  was  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory before  his  opponent  could  concentrate  another  "on  to  Rich- 
mond"  advance   from   beyond  the   Rappahannock,   to   compel  a 
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Speedy  terniinatiou  of  the  great  contest,  rublic  opiuion  clamored 
for  a  transfer  of  hostilities  to  Xorthern  soil  b\'  following  up  the 
victory  of  Chancellorsville.  The  army  was  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized, the  question  of  General  Jackson's  successor  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  President  commissioning  General:?  R.  S-  Ewell  and 
A.  P.  Plill  both  as  lieutenant-generals,  with  General  Ewell  as- 
signed to  Jackson's  old  corps. 

On  June  3d,  Hood's  division,  with  Longstreet's  corps,  which 
had  been  occupied  on  the  Rapidan,  marched  to  Culpepper  Court 
House.  Hwell  moved  to  the  same  place  the  next  day,  leaving 
General  Hill  watching  Plooker's  movements  at  Fredericksburg. 
Stuart's  cavalry  was  also  concentrated  at  Culpepper. 

On  the  9th,  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  attacked  Stuart,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.  This  was  known  as  the  aflair  of  Brandy 
Station,  and  effectually  quieted  any  further  demonstration,  Gen- 
eral Hooker  retiring,  with  his  army,  m  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington, keeping  near  the  Potomac,  enabling  him  to  cover  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  city. 

The  Confederate  troops  had  cleared  the  valley  of  Federals  when 
General  Hwell  reached  Winchester,  which  he  captured  after 
a  short  but  stubborn  resistance.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners 
who  surrendered  were  four  thousand,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
wagons  and  ambulances,  besides  military  stores. 

A  portion  of  P'well's  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  soon  after,  at 
Williamsport,  sending  a  division  eastwards  from  Chambersbuig 
to  cross  vSouth  Mountain  to  leave  open  the  communication  with 
the  Potomac  through  Hagarstown. 

On  June  24th,  the  whole  of  Hill's  corps  crossed  the  river  at 
Shepherdstown,  Hood's  division,  with  Longstreet's,  having  pre- 
viously crossed  at  Williamsport.  The  columns  reunited  at 
Hagarstown,  and  advanced  into  Pennsylvania,  camping  near 
Chambersbnrg  on  the  27th. 

This  invasion  called  forth  the  wildest  excitement  at  the  North. 
President  I.incoln  called  for  an  additional  hundred  thousand  men 
to  defend  Washington;  the  governors  of  Northern  States  otTered 
all  their  military  forces,  and  grave  consultations  were  held  with 
reference  to  the  military  situation. 

Hooker  having  failed,  allowing  Lee  to  penetrate  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  immediately  removed,  and  the  command  of  the 
Army  uf  the  Potomac  given  to  General  Gforge  Meade,  who 
moved  at  once  to  meet  Lee,  towards  Chambersbnrg.  The  south- 
ern region  of  Pennsylvania  w^as  explored  by  the  dashing  Con- 
federate cavalry,  who  were  near  enough  to  Harrisburg  for  their 
trumpets  to  be  distinctly  heard. 
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General  Lee  had  designed  attackin^s;-  ITarrisburg,  but  news 
reached  him,  on  the  nighl  of  the  29th,  that  Meade  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  the  head  of  his  cohunn  had  reached  South 
Mountain,  thereby  threatening  his  communication  with  his  base 
of  supphes,  and  compelling  him  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain.  Generals  P^vell,  Hill  and  Longstreet 
were  at  once  ordered  to  proceed  to  Gettysburg. 

In  successfully  conducting  his  army  thus  far,  General  Lee 
showed  true  generalship.  From  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
large  foe,  h.e  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  freed  the  valley,  forded 
streams,  overcome  difficulties,  and  had  reached  Pennsylvaiv.a 
without  much  rtsistance.  With  a  tender  wisdom  some  rhought 
sentimental,  he  offered  protection  to  non-combatants  along  the 
line  of  inarch,  in  the  invaded  country;  forbade  the  destruction  of 
private  property,  and  restrained  his  men  from  laying  waste  the 
country  tlirough  wdiich  he  passed. 

The  Xorlhern  armies  had  scattered  broadcast  so  much  desola- 
tion through  all  portions  of  the  South,  that  many  felt  General 
Lee  should  have  retaliated  wdien  he  had  the  opportunity.  This 
great  leader  decided  otherwise,  and  preferred  a  chivalro'.:s  con- 
duct of  his  military  operations. 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  declared  that  General 
Lee's  movements  in  Pennsylvania,  in  dissuading  the  people  from 
wdiat  had  been  imagined  of  the  horrors  of  invasion,  gave  them  a 
certain  moral  comfort,  and  encouraged  the  prosecution  oi  the 
war.  This  editor  did  not  wish  like  scenes  of  Southern  outrage 
committed,  but  "some  justifiable  retaliation  serving  out  merited 
justice  under  the  authority  of  superior  officers."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  posterity  will  judge  after  the  passions  of  the  hour  have  been 
spent. 

The  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  was  not  the  choice  of  either 
of  the  commanding  generals.  General  Lee  had  not  des:<:::ed  to 
engage  in  a  pitched  battle  at  this  time,  but  being  confronted  by 
the  Federals,  he  was  compelled  to  show  fight. 

The  troops  advanced  slowly,  but  on  July  ist  three  divisions  of 
Hill's  corps  met  the  enemy  in  front  of  Gettysburg,  driving  them 
back  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  Ewell.  coming  up 
with  two  of  his  divisions,  joined  in  the  engagement,  and  the  op- 
posing force  was  driven  through  Gettysburg  with  heavy  loss,  in- 
cluding about  five  thousand  prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  artil- 
tery. 

About  hve  miles  from  Gettysburg,  the  mountain  rises  abruptly 
several  hundred  feet.  Upon  this  height,  known  as  Round  Top. 
General  Meade  rested  his  left  flank,  his  right  being  uy  ;.n  the 
crest  of  the  range  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Gettysburg,  his 
line  being  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent. 
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Pollard  says:  "The  fatal  mistake  of  the  Confederates  was.  iu  not 
pressing  the  advantage  oi  the  afternoon,  while  onl\-  a  small  por- 
tion of  Meade's  troops  were  in  position.  General  Lee  was  not 
aware  of  his  weakness,  and  not  having  his  whole  army  reaay  to 
handle,  fighting,  thns  far,  when  prudence  dictated  otherwise, 
and  no  information  of  Meade's  movements,  the  delay  enabled 
the  latter  to  get  possession  of  the  almost  impregnable  pe:'it:o:i 
which  he  occupied  and  fortified," 

Much  needless  discussion  has  been  excited  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders to  lay  the  blame  of  the  disaster  that  follov.'ed.  IXwell  was 
sent  to  the  right,  Longstreet  to  the  left,  and  Hill  to  the  centre. 

General  Fendleton,  chief  of  artiller>',  says  General  L-e  ex- 
pected Longstreet  to  begin  the  attack  at  sunrise,  and  had  that 
been  accomplished  before  Meade's  re-enforcements  arrived,  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  would  have  been  changed. 

General  flood  says  Longstreet  had  not  been  able  to  bring  up 
all  the  divisions  of  his  corps,  at  that  time,  and  remarked  he  did 
not  "like  to  go  into  battle  with  one  boot  otT. "  Tb.e  comuiands 
had  been  brought  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  the  time  the 
order  was  issued  "to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg."  General 
Hood  says  of  his  division:  "So  imperative  had  been  the  orders 
to  hasten  foiward  vvicli  all  possible  speed,  that  on  the  march  my 
troops  were  allowed  to  halt  and  rest  only  about  two  hours  dur- 
ing the  night  from  the  ist  to  2nd  of  Jnly." 

ITood's  division  arrived  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg 
about  daybreak,  and  were  filed  into  an  open  field.  As  the  morn- 
ing wore  away,  and  General  Lee's  anxiety  increased,  it  was  de- 
cided to  begin  the  attack,  without  waiting  for  the  troops  still  on 
the  inarch,  advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

General  Hood  was  ordered  to  place  his  divi.-Aion  across  the 
Kmmettsburg  road,  form  line  of  battle  and  attack.  Sending  out 
his  picked  Texas  scouts,  he  ascertained  that  the  enemy's  left 
flank  rested  upon  Round  Toi\  but  the  country  was  open,  r.ud  he 
could  march  around  Round  Top,  and  make  an  assault  c^uccess- 
fully,  in  flank  and  rear. 

By  making  the  attack  as  ordered,  he  found  he  would  be  fi;-;ht- 
ing  at  great  disadvantage,  as  first,  he  would  be  compelled  to  en- 
counter the  advanced  line  of  battle,  that  at  the  base,  and  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  immense  boulders  ol  r':.ck,  so 
steep,  as  almost  impossible  to  be  scaled  while  under  constant  fire 
from  the  line  of  fortifications  above,  bristling  with  cannon,  and 
also  sul'ject  to  an  enfilading  fire.  He  saw,  that  independent  of 
any  fire,  they  could  be  repelled  simply  by  rolling  down  srcnes 
from  the  steep  mountain  side.  Having  ascertained  these  facts. 
and    conceiving    the  plan    of  turning   Round    Top  as    the    most 
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feasible,  he  hastily  sent  a  courier  to  GeiK-ral  I^ongstreet  protest- 
ing against  the  attack  as  ordered.  That  general  replied  to  tliree 
separate  messages:  "General  I^ee's  orders  are  to  attack  up  tlie 
Emniettsburg  road."  While  moving  forward  his  men,  he  came 
up  with  I,ongstreet,  and  again  expressed  fears  of  the  result  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances.  He  replied:  "We  must  obey 
the  orders  of  General  Lee." 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  impregnable  character  of  the 
enemy's  position,  Benning's  brigade  of  Hood's  division,  in  con- 
cert with  the  ist  Texas  Regimeiit,  succeeded  in  gaining  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  advanced  Federal  liue;-'^  they  captured 
three  guns  and  sent  them  to  the  rear. 

Unfortunately  the  other  Texas  regiments,  whose  advance  w-as 
impeded  by  the  boulders  and  sharp  edges  of  rock,  were  unal)le  to 
keep  pace  up  the  mountain  and  render  the  necessary  su}->port. 
The  whole  division  was  in  excellent  condition,  never  did  more 
heroic  men  enter  into  battle,  and  never  did  the  Texans  fight 
more  desperately^  against  difficuUies  as  General  Robertson  led 
them  to  this  unsuccessful  assault.  He  always  contended  this 
was  the  most  appalling  situation  of  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thundering  carnage.  General  Hood  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  and  borne  from  the  field,  while 
hundreds  of  Texans  sank  down  like  grass  before  the  mower, 
their  comrades  compelled  to  retire  before  reaching  the  summit. 

General  Jlood  believed  had  he  been  allowed  to  use  his  own 
judgment,  this  part  of  the  field  would  not  have  been  lost.  The 
day  of  frightful  sacrifice  closed  without  decisive  result  all  along 
the  line,  leaving  General  Lee  hopeful  of  victory,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  dictating  peace  upon  Xortheru  soil,  not  relinquished. 

The  enemy's  position  was  almost  impregnable,  cannon  placed 
wherever  the  Confederates  might  be  raked,  and  thousands  of 
musketry  upon  the  dizzy  heights,  ready  to  be  discharged  at  a 
moment's  warning. 

The  next  morning  was  sj:»ent  in  forming  plans,  the  Federals 
v»-aiting  to  be  attacked.  General  Lee  decided  to  mass  his  forces 
and  storm  Cemetery  Hill — the  key  to  the  enemy's  position.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  battle  began  and  raged  v/ith  fearful  violence 
until  sunset;  the  storming  party  wiih  Pickett's  Virginia  division 
in  front,  made  a  renowned  chari;^',  and  gave  to  the  world  an- 
otlier  example  of  the  most  sublime  heroism.  They  managed  to 
enter  tlie  advanced  works  of  the  ';^nemy  and  got  possessifju  of 
some  of  his  batteries,  amid  the  heaviest,  most  galling  fire  of  the 
artillery,  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 


^pot  to  be  marked  hv  a  national  monument  as  a  .scene  of  ^rreat  braven.-, 
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This  was  a  tiupreine  nionieut,  but  sviddenly  the  Confederate  ar- 
tillery ceased  firing  for  want  of  amniuniticjii,  and  while  the  in- 
trepid advance  received,  without  wavering,  great  sheets  of  sliot 
and  shell,  their  foe  moved  around  strong,  fresh  bodies  of  infantr>-, 
and  by  a  flank  movement,  rapidly  sought  to  gain  tlieir  rear.  The 
order  was  instantly  given  to  fall  back,  and  doggedly  resist- 
ing every  inch  of  ground,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  con- 
scious that  no  bravery  was  capable  of  grasping  a  victory.  An- 
nihilation or  capture  was  inevitable.  Men  could  not  accompIi^l^ 
impossibilities.  The  enemy  did  not  follow  beyond  their  works, 
but  the  day  was  lost. 

General  Lee  acted  with  sublimity  when  av.-are  of  the  disaster. 
He  rode  along  among  his  broken  troops,  encouraging  and  rally- 
ing them,  quiet,  placid,  uttering  such  words  as  these;  "All  this 
will  come  right  in  the  end,  but  in  the  meantime,  all  good  men 
must  rally.  We  want  all  good,  true  men  just  now."  They 
answered  his  appeal,  and  many— even  the  wounded — took  off 
their  hats  and  cheered  him. 

Without  panic  or  confusion.  General  Lee  and  his  officers, 
fully  alive  to  the  peril  of  tlie  situation,  successfully  conducted 
them,  by  detachments,  back  to  the  same  position  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  enemy  the  first  day  the  contending  forces 
came  in  contact. 

To  his  generals,  when  they  expressed  vexation  and  annoyance 
at  the  unexpected  turn  of  events.  General  I^ee  replied  with  a 
heroic  ignoring  of  self:  "Xever  mind,  gentlemen!  All  this  lias 
been  my  fault.  It  is  I  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help 
me  out  of  it  the  best  you  can." 

An  English  correspondent  and  eye-witness  says:  "It  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  him  or  listen  to  him  without  feeling  the  strong- 
est admiration." 

The  elTect  upon  the  troops  was  surprising.  His  broken  com- 
mands  rallied  and  presented  such  a  determined  front  that  General 
Meade  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attack,  and  the  Confederates 
began  their  retrograde  movement  back  across  the  Potomac,  by 
way  of  Hagarstown,  which  they  reached  July    7th. 

General  Meade  followed  the  retreating  column,  and  approached 
to  close  proximity  on  the  12th,  when  an  attack  was  expected. 

On  the  nth  General  Lee  issued  an  inspiring  order  to  his  men, 
complimenting  them  upon  their  bravery  in  time  of  action,  their 
coolness  on  the  retreat,  and  exhorting  them,  iu  the  name  of  tlieir 
country  and  cause,  to  remain  true  to  their  standard,  invoking  the 
blessings  of  heaven  upon  their  efforts.  He  closed  thus:  "'Soldiers, 
your   old  enemy  is  before  you.      Win  from  him  honor  worthy 
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your  rigliteous  cause,  worthy  of  your  conira'ios,  dead  upon  so 
uiauy  illusirious  fields." 

The  men  were  eager  for  a  fight,  but  General  Meade  declared 
"a  fight  would  have  resulted  disastriously,"  as  he  testified  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 

No  impediment  was,  therefore,  thrown  in  the  way  of  General 
Lee's  recrossing  the  Potomac,  which  he  did  on  the  13th  and  14th. 
General  Ewell's  corps  forded  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  while 
Longstreet  and  Hill,  with  their  men,  crossed  on  the  bridge. 

Wearily  back  came  the  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia,  brave  amid 
disaster,  \A'ith  love  and  cofifidence  still  in  their  leader  undimin- 
ished— across  the  mountain  fastne.sses  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  until 
they  rested  once  more  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
— the  campaign  ended  with  all  its  sacrifice  and  disappointment. 

The  Texas  brigade  had  sufiered  terribly  in  the  loss  of  officers 
and  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  the  wounded  Hood, 
in  an  ambulance,  following  the  retreating  array,  suffering  for 
want  of  attention  with  his  disabled  arm,  and  chafing  at  the 
forced  inactivity.  The  Texans  did  not  suffer  so  badly  the  second 
da}',  not  being  so  prominently  engaged. 

The  people,  so  saddened  by  Jackson's  death,  had  become  quite 
exultant  when  the  army  had  gone  so  far  into  the  hostile  country. 
but  were  intensely  disappointed  as  the  news  of  Lee's  failure 
reached  headquarters  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tall  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  after  a  vigorous  siege. 

No  decisive  result  had  followed  Lee's  campaign.  The  Federals 
cliose  their  position  and  fortified.  The  Confederates  could  not 
dislodge  them,  and  retired  for  want  of  ammunition,  with  the 
most  terrific  loss. 

P'rom  the  best  sources  of  information  wc  learn  that  the  whole 
strength  of  General  Lee's  army  was  62,o<:k.>.  General  'Meade, 
before  the  war  committee,  reported  "little  uutler  100,000 — about 
95,000."  General  ^feade's  loss  was  24,000;  General  Lee's  19,000, 
which  could  not  be  replaced,  while  the  Federals  had  the  world 
as  recruiting  ground.' 

President  Davis  said:  "The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  un- 
fortunate. As  an  affair  of  arms  it  was  marked  by  mighty  feats 
of  valor,  to  which  both  contestants  may  point  with  military 
pride." 

President  Lincoln,  when  shown  the  steeps  held  so  pcrsistently 
by  Northern  soldiers,  answered:  "I  am  proud  to  be  the  country- 
man of  the  men  who  assailed  these  heights." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Longstreet's  Corps  Detached  from  Dee's  Army  and  Sent  lo  Genera:  Bragg 
— Battle  of  Chickaniauga — Conduct  of  the  Texaas— Wounding  of  General 
Hood — Rosecrans  Retreats  to  Chattanooga,  Reorganizes  His  Army  and 
Fortifies — Extracts  from  Private  Letters  of  Soldiers  of  Hood's  Brigade — 
Coarse  I'are  of  the  :>.Ieu— They  Prefer  Serving  With  the  Army  of  North- 
ern \'irginia. 

During  the  lull  in  the  storm  that  followed  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  it  was  deemed  best  to  detach  Longstreet's  corrs  from 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (General  Lee  consenting  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive)  and  send  those  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Geueial  Bragg,  commanding  the  Teimessee  array. 

General  Rosecrans,  the  Federal  commander,  was  pressing  on 
through  East  Tennessee,  trying  to  force  his  v.-ay  into  the  heart 
of  the  cotton  States.  "This  military  Hercules/'  said  a  Xorthern 
paper,  "had  of  all  others  been  selected  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
Confederacy."  General  Bragg  had  fallen  back  near  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Cumberland  Gap,  by  a  grave  tuistake,  had  been  sur- 
rendered without  attempt  at  defense^  "which  disaster  laid  open 
East  Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia  to  hostile  operations.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  Chattanooga  v.-ith  Rosecrans  advancing 
so  rapidly,"  the  Confederate  forces  took  position  on  the  road 
leading  south  of  Chattanooga,  fronting  the  east  slope  of  Look- 
out Mountain. 

Chattanooga,  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cumberland  range,  is  the  great  gateway  through 
the  mountains  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  On  one  side  rises  the 
lofty  palisade  of  rocks.  Lookout  Mountain,  twenty-four  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level,  from  a  steep,  wooded  base.  On  the  other, 
the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge.  East  of  the  latter  is  Chicka- 
mauga  valley,  following  the  course  of  Chickamauga  creek. 

The  Confederates  were  concentrated  along  this  stream,  in  com- 
munication with  the  railroad  at  Ringgold.  Ga.  To  this  place 
General  Longstreet's  men  were  hastened  by  rail,  through  Xorth 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  leaving  General  Lee  about 
September  15,  and  reaching  Ringgold  in  time  to  be  moved  rapidly- 
forward  to  the  Chickamauga,  reinforcing  General  Bragg  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  18,  in  time  for  the  expected  con.iict, 
.Rosecrans  having  massed  his  forces  at  Chattanooga,  and  an  en- 
gagement being  hourly  expected. 

General  Plood,    who  had  been  under  medical    treatment   at 
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Richtuond,  \'a.,  for  his  wound,  which  had  not  necessitated  am- 
putation of  the  arm,  while  still  under  the  surgeon's  care,  de- 
termined to  follow  T^ongstreet's  corps,  and  take  command  of  his 
division  when  they  passed  through  tlie  city,  although  his  arm 
was  still  in  a  sling. 

After  reaching  Ringgold  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Reid's  Ridge  on  the  Chickamauga  and  assume  command  of  the 
colunjn  advancing  against  the  Federals.  There  he  met  his  men 
for  the  first  time  since  Gettysburg,  wlio  gave  him  a  touching 
welcome. 

During  the  first  day's  fighting  he  drove  the  enemy  six  or  seven 
miles  across  the  creek.  Next  day  General  Longstreet  assigned 
to  hiiu  tlie  direction  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  placing  five 
divisions  under  his  command. 

General  Uragg's  plan  of  battle  was  to  commence  the  attack  on 
the  right,  and  gradually  have  it  taken  up  to  the  left  until  all  the 
troops  weie  engaged.  This  was  not  eflected  so  rapidly  as  ex- 
pected. General  Rosecrans  having  massed  his  forces  on  the 
right,  the  left  met  with  less  resistance,  and  from  9  until  2:30 
o'clock  General  Hood's  men  wrestled  with  the  foe,  who  fought 
desperately. 

On  went  Hood's  division,  the  Texas  brigade  hotly  engaged, 
when  a  body  of  Federals  rushed  down  upon  their  immediate 
flank  and  rear,  and  they  were  suddenly  forced  to  change  front. 
General  Hood,  from  a  ridge  several  hundred  feet  distant,  galloped 
down  the  slope  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  speedily  corrected 
their  alignment. 

At  this  moment  Kershaw's  division  was  brought  under  Hood's 
direction,  who  ordered  achange  of  front,  when,  with  a  shout,  the 
men  rush-d  forward  all  along  his  line,  penetrated  into  the  wood 
over  and  beyond  the  enemy's  breastworks,  which  gave  way  along 
his  whole  front,  crowning  the  day  with  success. 

Just  when  victory  was  certain,  General  Hood  was  pierced  by 
a  minie-ball  through  his  right  leg,  and  fell  from  his  horse  into 
the  arms  of  the  men  of  his  old  brigade,  which  he  had  commanded 
upon  so  many  fields  of  battle — a  singular  coincidence  while  com- 
manding five  divisions  of  troops. 

Tenderly  was  he  borne  to  a  field  hospital  and  one  of  the  most 
difticult  operations  performed — amputation  of  the  limb  at  the 
thigh.  The  day  after  the  battle  he  was  removed  on  a  litter  fifteen 
miles  to  a  pleasant  family  residence  in  Armuchee  valley,  where 
lie  remained  a  mouth,  when  General  Bragg  notified  him  of  a 
cor.templated  raid  to  capture  him,  when  he  was  moved  to  Atlanta, 
and  thence  to  Richmond.  Here  he  remained  several  mouths  at 
a  piivate  residence,  an  honored  guest,  receiving  the  most  flatter- 
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ing  testimonials  of  regard  from  all  classes  of  people,  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  mitigate  his  sufl'eriug. 

On  the  day  he  was  wounded  General  Longstreet  telegraphed 
from  the  battle-tlcld  to  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, urging  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  following  letter: 

"I  respectfully  recommend  Major-General  J.  B.  Hood  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  for  distinguished  con- 
duct and  ability  in  the  battle  of  the  20th  inst.  General  Hood 
handled  his  troops  with  the  coolness  and  ability  that  I  have 
rarely  known  by  any  ofhcer  on  any  field,  and  had  the  misfortune, 
after  winning  the  battle,  to  lose  one  of  his  limbs. 

"J-  Longstreet, 
"lyieutenant-General." 

This  recommendation  was  signed  by  every  superior  officer,  and 
made  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  government,  but  being  obliged 
to  pass  chrough  so  much  red  tape,  it  was  the  following  January 
before  he  secured  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Tennessee  army,  after  General  Johnston's 
removal,  who  had  succeeded  Bragg. 

Upon  the  banle-field  of  Chickamauga  was  the  last  time  he 
commanded  his  old  brigade,  after  sharing  so  many  hardships  to- 
gether. So  much  did  he  prize  their  services  and  appreciate  their 
warm  affection  will  be  understood  from  the  trib.ite  he  paid  them 
in  his  work,  "Advance  and  Retreat:" 

"In  almost  every  battle  in  Virginia,  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
It  acied  as  the  advanced  guard  of  Jackson,  when  he  moved  upon 
ArcClellan  around  Richmond;  and  almost  without  an  exceptional 
instance,  it  was  among  the  foremost  of  Longstreet's  corps  in  an 
attack  and  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  It  was  also,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  rear  guard  of  the  corps,  whenever  falling  back  before  the 
adversary.  If  a  ditch  was  to  be  leaped  or  a  fortified  position  to 
be  carried.  General  Lee  knew  no  better  troops  upon  which  to 
rely.  In  truth,  its  signal  achievements  in  the  war  of  secession 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  nations." 

Although  Chickamauga  was  a  splendid  success,  the  men  sleep- 
ing on  the  field  so  hotly  contested,  and  Rosecrans  withdrawing 
his  forces  within  his  lines  at  Chattanooga,  yet  the  loss  was  im- 
mense— greater  on  the  Federal  side,  but  General  Bragg  made  the 
appalling  confession,  that  he  had  lost  two-fifths  of  his  troops, 
many  of  them  field  othcers. 

The  Confederates  engaged  numbered  oiTicially  47,321;  Feder- 
als 64,392.  Over  Sooo  prisoners  were  captured,  51  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, 15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores. 
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The  retreat  to  Chattauooi^a  was  disorderly.  Genc-ral  Long- 
street,  who  had  contribiUed  so  much  to  the  fortrines  of  ibe  day, 
wished  to  make  a  lorward  nioveinent  of  the  whole  army,  inter- 
cept and  flank  Rosecrans  beibre  his  men  were  safe  behind  his 
works  at  Chattanooga.  He  sent  to  entreat  Bragg  to  advance, 
but  the  general-in-ohief  refused.  So  eager  were  the  men  for  pur- 
suit that  General  Forrest  shouted  from  a  lof;y  perch  in  a  tree, 
wheie  he  swept  the  whole  surroundings  with  his  ne'd  glass: 
"Tell  General  Bragg  to  advance  the  whole  army:  the  enemy  is 
ours." 

General  Bragg  did  not  catch  the  inspiration,  and  said  ofncially: 
"The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  density  of  the  forest  ren- 
dered further  movements  uncertain  and  dangerous,  and  the 
army  bivoucked  on  the  ground  it  had  so  gallantly  Vv-on."  He 
also  reported  that  his  supplies  were  greatly  reduced,  the  rail- 
road constantly  occuiMcd  transferring  troops,  prisoners  and  the 
wounded,  and  by  cutting  otf  the  enemy's  sr.p:/des,  he  hoped  to 
force  an  evacuation  of  Chattanooga.  Three  days  after  tli^  bat- 
tle, the  whole  army  was  ordered  to  move  upon  Chattanooga.  It 
advanced  up,  and  over  Missionary  Ridge,  where  it  halted  and 
remained  many  v.eeks. 

Rosecrans  congratulated  his  men  upon  their  retention  of 
Chattanooga.  Pie  said:  "You  have  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  the  campaign;  you  hold  the  key  of  East  Teniie-see  and 
Northern  Georgia,  and  of  the  eriemy's  mines  oz  coal  aud  nitre." 

He  reorganized  his  army,  and  fortified  his  position,  leaving 
Bragg  no  chauce  to  dislodge  him  by  direct  attack—only  by  toil- 
some maneuvers  threatening  his  communication. 

The  men  of  the  Texas  brigade  were  the  recipients  of  kind  at- 
tention along  the  railroad  route  to  Chickamauga.  Ladies,  old 
men  and  boys,  crowded  the  stations,  with  baskets  of  provisions 
for  the  soldiers,  wdien  learning  that  I,ongstreet's  corps  v/as  mov- 
ing into  Tennessee,  cheering  the  dusty  warriors  to  renewed 
efforts  of  endurance. 

A  war  incident  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  brigade  at 
Waco,  Texas,  v.  ill  liere  find  an  appropriate  :  lace: 

"During  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight  at  Chickamauga,  as 
Hood's  Texas  Brigade  was  advancing  and  triving  the  stubborn 
foe  before  them  inch  by  inch,  and  at  every  step  passim:  over  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  thet:oops  they  had  relieved,  one  poor  Con- 
federate soldier  wounded  to  death  and  then  almo.st  at  tiie  last 
gasp,  exclaimed:  "Oh I  Lord!  What  shall  I  do?"  A  tall  un- 
gainly officer  of  the  4th  Texas  stopped  in  that  storm  of  leaden 
hail  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  said: 
"My  friend!  place  your    trust   in    the   Lord   Jesus    Christ,"  and 
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then  passed  ou  to  his  place  in  tiie  rauks.  The  uame  of  the  sol- 
dier v.-a<  S.  -M.  Riggs— the  oi^cer  was  Captain  J.  Loughridgc, 
both  of  Company  I,  4th  Regiment,  from  Corsicana.  Texas." 

Some  extracts  from  private  letters  of  an  oflicer  of  K o.-i's  Bri- 
gade may  prove  interesting.":^ 

"Camp  near  CpiattaxoC"3a,  \ 
"September  27,  1S63.       ) 

"For  three  days  and  nights  we  have  been  in  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  the  enemy;  daring  the  day,  except  ati  occasional  boom 
of  the  cantion,  we  have  been  quiet,  but  every  night  we  have 
skirmishing  in  front  of  our  line,  and  the  troops  in  readiness  tor 
action  at  any  moment.  To  day,  Sabbath  as  it  is,  our  situation 
is  unchanged.  Officers  are  riding  round,  subordinates  and  men 
are  lying  in  the  shade,  some  writing  letters  on  paper  taken  from 
the  Federals  in  the  recent  fight;  the  v/orking  parties,  niear;whi'.e. 
busily  engaged  in  strengthening  our  position. 

"On  Friday  last  a  party,  of  which  I  was  one,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  visit  Lookout  Mountain,  and  about  noon,  the  day  being 
beautiful,  set  out,  and,  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour,  had  ascended 
as  far  as  our  horses  could  carry  us,  and  dismounting,  were  climb- 
ing up  its  steep  and  rugged  sides,  when  I  disengaged  myself  from 
the  balance  of  the  party,  and  sat  down  upon  a  shelving  rock,  to 
contemplate  the  grandest  scene  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Looking 
away  to  the  northward,  the  Tennessee  river  could  be  seen  v/it'.d- 
ing  its  way  through  the  mountain  range  southward,  unt!!  :t 
seemed  to  empty  itself  into  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  I  sat. 
it  being  so  high  and  steep,  as  seemingly,  to  overhang  and  ex- 
clude from  view  the  river  sweeping  its  base.  The  town  0:  Chat- 
tanooga, situated  ou  the  east  side,  some  half  mile  from  the  river, 
is  plainly  seen,  together  with  the  large  depot,  and  railroai  creep- 
ing down  the  valley,  while  across  a  large  horse-shoe  benl  ot  the 
river,  in  which  the  town  is  located,  may  be  traced  the  line  ot 
fortifications  some  time  since  evacuated  by  General  Bragg,  an;.! 
within  which  Rosencrans  has  taken  shelter  since  his  c-:eat  a: 
Chickamauga.  The  enemy's  encampment,  along  and  within  the 
heavy  works,  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  and  viewed 
through  a  glass,  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle,  interesting 
to  contemplate,  especially  when  we  consider  them  our  mortal 
enemies.  Their  batteries  are  planted  and  frowning  down  upon 
us.  their  long  lines  of  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sun.  their  rows 
of  tents,  the  cloud  of  dust  that  is  constantly  ascending  as  they 
move  to  and  fro,  as  officers  dash  along  the  lines,  or  their  trains 
of  wagons  passing  down  to  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  crossing  the 
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river,  lose  themselves  among  the  mountains  to  the  right,  the 
whole  surroumled  and  surmounted  by  mouutains  grand  and 
gloomy,  and  as  I  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  scene,  I  tnov'^h:  oi 
the  exclamation  of  Bascomb  at  the  falls  of  Niagara:  "Gci  of 
grandeur,  what  a  sight  1' — almost  bewildered  by  the  beauty  spread 
out  before  me. 

"Occasionally  we  have  an  incident  in  caiiip  v,"orth  renjcmbering. 
Last  Thursday  a  man  named  Dearing,  of  the  j.th  Texas,  set  out, 
with  ten  others,  on  a  scout  down  the  river,  v/hen  they  came  upon 
a  Yankee  ferry-boat  propelled  by  horse-power.  The  scouts 
opened  fire,  nfteen  jumped  overboard,  and  all.  but  three,  were 
supposed  to  be  drowned.  The  balance  of  the  crew  surrendered, 
and  the  scouts  marched  into  camp  a  lieutenant  and  twenty  men, 
and  a  negro,  turning  them  over  to  General  Longsireet,  and  since 
I  have  been  writing,  Bearing  has  come  in  with  another  batch  of 
prisoners.      He  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  scout  in  the  army. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  our  general  to  make  an- 
other direct  attack  at  present,  but  to  cut  off  Rosecrans'  supplies, 
and  compel  him  to  come  out  of  his  stronghold  and  give  us  a  fair 
fight  in  an  open  iield. 

"We  have  greatly  strengthened  our  position  by  throw:- g  up 
earth-works,  behind  which  we  are  safe  from  any  shelling" the 
enemy  ma}-  honor  us  with.  The  opinion  prevails  that  when  our 
artillery  opens  upon  the  place,  Chattanooga  will  become  too 
warm  for  the  cold  blood  of  the  North,  but  I  have  no  contidence 
in  shelling  them  out.  I  believe,  unless  we  interrupt  their  com- 
munication, so  as  to  compel  them  to  withdraw,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  storm  their  v/orks  to  get  at  them.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  General  Rosecrans  will  attack  now  that  we  are  f:rti- 
fied.  I  fear  we  have  been  too  tardy  in  our  movements;  we  should 
have  followed  up  the  victory  of  the  20th,  before  the  enemy  bad 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  defeat. 

"October  5th. — Lookout  Mountain  is  to-day  more  grand  than 
ever — the  picture  heightened  just  now  by  the  smoke  and  iL:me  is- 
suing from  our  batteries,  halfway  up  its  rugged  side,  and  the 
peculiar  reverberation  among  the  mountains.  I  spent  yesterday 
and  last  night  with  the  pickets,  close  up  to  the  Federal  works: 
saw  a  great  many.  They  were  very  friendly,  and  proposed  an 
exchange  of  neu'spapers,  but  our  orders  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  them,  except  of  a  hostile  nature. 

"October  22. — While  at  breakfast  this  morning,  our  orderly 
came  dashing  up  with  orders  to  get  under  arms  at  once,  and  while 
the  order  was  being  put  in  execution,  General  Robert.son  rode 
up,  'harnessed  for  the  fight,'  and  told  us  that  inform'atio"  had 
been  received  the  enemy  was  advancing.     In  less  time  than  it 
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takes to  write  it,  JenkiHs'  S.  C.  brigade  au-i  or.rs  were  in  peti- 
tion, ready  lor  business.  Presently  a  battery  opened  tire  and 
complimented  us  with  a  few  shots  which  were  entirely  harmless. 
Our  picket  line  was  visited  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  false  alarm. 
Every  one  returned  to  his  place,  the  enemy  still  treating  us  to  an 
occasional  shell,  but  this  oulj-  serves  to  remind  us  there  is  a  large 
army  in  our  immediate  viciiiiiy.  Our  connection  v.ith  the  army 
of  Virginia,  I  fear,  is  at  an  etid,  but  if  we  can  better  serve  our 
country  here,  we  ought  to  cheerfully  submit,  though  the  feeling 
is  unanimous  among  those  who  ha\-e  served  under  General  Lee, 
in  preferring  that  army  to  this.  I\ext  to  going  home,  every  one 
would  prefer  goiug  back  to  the  Old  Doiuinion  to  remaining  here, 
or  soldiering  anywbere  else  in  the  Confederacy. 

"During  the  time  of  high  waters,  last  week,  vce  were  almost 
without  provisions  for  four  days.  The  rains,  however,  have 
ceased,  and  we  have  our  usual  supply.  Our  principal  article  cf 
bread-stuff  is  the  coarsest  kind  of  corn  meal.  Stuff  it  is,  and  no 
mistake.  Occasionally  we  get  flour,  some  rice,  and,  once  in  a 
while,  can  purchase  Irish  potatoes;  but  this  is  an  exhausted, 
mountainous,  poor  country. 

"November  2nd. — On  the  2Sth  our  divisioti,  under  Jenkins,  of 
South  Carolina,  for  the  present,  was  ordered  west  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  but  without  any  intimation  as  to  the  object  of  :be 
movement.  As  we  had  to  pass  a  point  commanded  by  one  oi 
the  enemy's  batteries,  we  did  not  march  until  after  dark,  when 
we  climbed  the  mountain,  crossed  Lookout  creek,  a  stream  run- 
ning to  the  north,  and  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  river -us: 
below  the  town.  In  passing  the  uiountain  Vv"e  had  one  0:  the 
grandest  night  views  I  have  ever  beheid.  Looking  to  the  north. 
the  whole  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  plainly  marked  b\-  the 
light  of  a  thousand  camp  nres,  while  to  the  eastward,  in  a  semi- 
circle form,  an  equal  number  or  these  primeval  luminaries  dis- 
closed the  position  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Southern  arr'.y, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  as  v.ith  a  pall. 

"After  crossing  the  creek  I  met  General  Robertson,  and  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  the  object  of  the  expedition.  He  enlightened 
me  by  saying  a  party  of  Federals  had  crossed  the  river  below, 
and  were  then  near  us,  and  tl;t  intention  was  to  surprise  them, 
and  by  cutting  off  their  retreat,  capture  them.  The  stillnc^s  of 
night  was  here  interrupted  by  the  keen  crack  of  the  rifie  of  a 
member  of  Jenkins'  brigade;  soon  the  volley  was  more  prolonged, 
and  the  echoes  were  awakened  by  the  boom  of  the  enemy's  c:in- 
non.  Presently  a  full  rebel  cheer  indicated  that  a  charge  w^s 
being  made  by  our  boys,  followed  by  anothe;  and  another,  the 
cannon  roaring  and  the  musketry  rattling  away.     Farther  to  the 
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right  another  fire  of  mnskeiry  burst  upon  the  ears.  Laws'  bri- 
gade was  engaged  and  our  brigade  was  supporting  them.  One 
regiment  after  another  of  the  Texas  brigade  was  detached  and 
placed  at  different  points,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need,  and  the 
4th  was  left  alone,  and  for  awhile  were  lookers  on,  or  rather  lis- 
teners to  the  fight.  We,  too,  were  soon  called  for.  Law's  bri- 
gade was  being-  pressed,  and  the  4th  regiment  moved  forward 
and  took  position  on  the  right.  We  had  just  reached  the  top  of 
a  steep  ridge,  when  the  troops  to  the  left  gave  way  precipitately 
down  the  hill,  and  the  4th,  left  alone,  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  retired  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Soon 
the  firing  ceased,  and  we  v.-ere  ordered  to  return,  so  the  whole 
thing  was  a  failure.  The  Federals  were  more  numerous  than 
was  supposed,  and  had  they  known  our  situation,  could  have 
cut  us  off,  and,  perhaps,  have  captured  most  of  us,  while  we  were 
attempting  the  same  with  them.  Jenkins  lost  some  three  hun- 
dred men  in  killed  and  wounded  and  missing,  Law  but  few,  the 
4th,  two  wounded;  the  other  Texas  regiments  were  not  engaged. 
The  remainder  of  the  night,  and  all  day,  we  guarded  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  this  morning  we  recrossed  to  our  old 
position.  In  this  tremendous  battle,  so  far  as  noise  was  con- 
cerned, your  correspondent  escaped  without  further  injury  than 
caused  by  one  scant  meal  a  dav.  for  four  consecutive  davs." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Geueral  Grant  Succeeds  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga — Grant  Attacks  Eragg 
at  Missionary  Ridge— Longsireefs  Corps  Sent  off  0:1  Au  Expedition 
Against  Knoxville — Extracts  From  Private  letters — Long'^treet's  Conr.nu- 
nication  with  Bragg  Severed — Siege  of  Knoxvill— Opens  Communication 
with  Bristol  to  Virginia,  Subsisting  His  Men  on  the  Country  of  East  Ten^- 
ijcssee— Suffering  of  the  IMen  from  Want  of  Food,  Cold,  and  Want  of 
Shoes — General  Rodertson  Protesis  Against  Marching  Barefooted  Men 
Through  the  Snow— tie  is  Relieved  ol  Ilis  Command  and  Court-martialed 
— Brilliant  AiTair  at  Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  Inspiring  News— General  John 
Gregg  Placed  in  Command  of  Texas  Brigade — General  Robertson  Repri- 
manded by  His  Court-martial,  and  Transferred  to  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment— Stories  of  Returned  Prisoners — A  Military  Execution — Major- 
General  Field  in  Command  of  Division— Probability  of  General  Dougstreet 
Returning  to  Virginia — Army  -»Iovements  in  that  Direction — Satisfaction 
of  the  Men,  and  Martial  Spirit  Still  Undiminished— Lincoln's  ''Peace 
Proclamation" — Negro  Troops  in  the  F'ederal  Army — New  Conscription 
Laws  Passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress — Efforts  to  Exchange  Prisoners 
— Female  Spies  in  Richmond— Dahlgreu's  Raid,  His  Repulse,  and  D.ath  . 

General  Rosecrans'  failure  at  Chickatuatiga  cost  him  dear,  as, 
despite  his  efibrts  to  qualify  his  misfortune,  he  was  relieved  of 
his  comraaud,  and  General  Grant,  who  had  successfully  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  been  appointed  militar\'  com- 
mander of  the  division  of  Mississippi,  proceeded  at  once  to  Chat- 
tanooga. 

General  Bragg  was  there,  holding  the  Federal  army  at  the 
point  of  starvation,  everything  was  cheering  for  Confederate  suc- 
cess, and  hopes  were  entertained  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the 
West  after  President  Davis  made  a  personal  inspection  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg's  lines. 

A  strange  polic}'  was  now  inaugurated,  which  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  situation  so  materially  as  to  cause  Grant  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Bragg  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  by  a  victory 
opened  the  way  for  his  extended  plan  of  operations  through  the 
South,  which  culminated  in  Sherman's  famous  "march  to  the 
sea." 

As  we  are  onl\-  proposing  to  follow  the  action  of  armies  where 
Kood's  Texas  Brigade  was  engaged,  we  therefore  leave  this  part 
of  the  narrative  for  the  industrious  reader  to  pursue  for  himself. 

The  damaging  policy  was  General  Bragg's  detaching  Long- 
street's  corps  while  confronting  the  enemy,  and  sending  him  oil 
on  an  expedition  against  KT^oxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  against 
Burnsidc. 
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It  was  conceded  that  the  pie.setice  of  this  corps  had  asstired 
the  victory  of  Chickaraauga,  hence  the  strangeness  of  the  ar- 
rangement at  this  critical  moment,  dispatching  them  away,  with 
poor  transportation  and  no  subsistence  whatever,  to  engage  in 
an  ill-advised  undertaking. 

We  again  give  extracts  from  pii\ate  letters: 

"Sweetwater,  Texx.,  Xov.  2. 

"Left  camp  at  Lookout  MouiUaiu,  after  exploring  its  top, 
sides,  and  subterranean  passages,  on  the  5th,  and  reached  this 
place  last  night,  and  have  orders  to  march  again  at  10  this 
morning.  We  are  traveling  the  direct  road  from  Chattanooga 
to  Knoxville — Longstreet's  coips  and  cavalry.  Of  course  we 
knov.'  nothing  of  its  object,  but  suppose  it  is  to  maneuver  or 
drive  the  enemy  from  East  Tennessee.  Everything  points  to  a 
stirring  campaign,  tor  what  ma}-  be  left  of  suitable  weather. 
General  Robertson,  who  has  been  for  several  days  relieved  of  his 
command,  is  this  morning  restored.  He  has  been  undergoing  a 
thorough  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  and  capacity  to 
command.     I  presume  he  has  passed  the  ordeal  satisfactorily. 

"We  are  now  evidently  operating"  independently  of  Captain 
Bragg{7).  Have  become  well  acquainted  with  General  Jenkins, 
of  S.  C,  who  is  at  present  in  command  of  the  division  in  Hood's 
place,  and  like  him  very  much.  He  honors  me  with  his  conli- 
dence  when  he  wishes  a  picket  line  established  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Key,  w'ho  has  been  absent  since 
Gettj'sburg,  is  now  with  us." 

General  Longstreet  u-as  disappointed  with  the  number  of  men 
placed  at  his  disposal,  but  managed  to  subsist  his  army  upon  th.e 
country,  and  Xoveaiber  Sth,  drove  the  enemy  from  his  advance 
lines  in  front  of  Knoxville,  close  under  his  works.  His 'invest- 
ment of  Knoxville  was  nearly  complete,  the  enemy  could  only 
obtain  supplies  from  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  men  were 
already  restricted  in  their  rations,  when  news  oi  Bragg's  disaster 
reached  Longstreet,  and  caused  him  to  make  an  assault,  when 
perhaps  only  a  few  days  of  starvati'm  would  ha\e  compelled  the 
enemy  to  surrender;  but  his  communication  with  Bragg  was  cut 
off,  and  he  must  do  the  best  he  could  possible. 

The  attack  was  made  by  three  brigades,  and  was  not  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Texans,  developing  a  piece  of  wonderful  heroism. 
It  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  men  climbing  upon  the 
enemy's  breast-works  and  planting  their  flags  side  b\'  side  with 
the  Federals".  Seven  hundred  men  were  lost  in  a  few  moments, 
while  the  Federals  had  onlv  about  twentv  killed  and  wounded. 
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General  I.ongslreet  wisely  raised  the  siege,  and  made  a  change 
in  his  base  of  operations. 

It  not  being  possible  to  join  Bragg,  he  moved  up  where  he 
could  establish  communication  v/iih  Bristol,  Lynchburg  av.d 
Richmond,  and  retreated  to  Russellville  and  Bean  Station  suc- 
cessively. 

He  organized  his  forces,  entrenched  himself",  and  proceeded  to 
overrun  the  entire  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  gathered, 
into  his  lines  all  that  was  valuable  in  supplies  of  food  in  a  poor 
country,  making  his  army  quite  self-subsisting  where  it  liad  been 
thought  impossible  to  remain  without  external  aid. 

While  General  Longstreet  was  doing  all  he  could  to  maintain 
himself  in  an  isolated  situation,  keeping  his  keen  eye  upon  his 
communication  v/ith  Richmond,  yet  it  was  a  season  of  greater 
suffering  and  privation  than  anything  experienced  by  the  Texas 
brigade  during  the  whole  struggle.  Not  only  was  food  scarce 
and  innutritious,  but  they  suftered  for  want  uf  clothing  during 
the  cold  weather,  many  of  them  inrefooted. 

General  Robertson,  who  was  very  much  belo^-ed  by  his  nie!'.. 
who  had  followed  him  upon  so  many  batile-neids,  did  all  he 
could  for  their  comfort,  and  wdien  the  corps  went  into  winter 
quarters  got  furloughs  for  them,  as  far  as  practicable. 

On  one  occasion,  General  Robertson  protested  against  march- 
ing his  barefooted  men  in  the  snow,  when  th^-■ir  bleeding  feet. 
the  day  before,  had  left  stains  along  the  read,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  ignoring  the  ordt-r  sent  down  from 
headquarters. 

From  a  humane  standpoint,  he  showed  a  tender  regard  for  his 
faithful  soldiers,  wholly  com.mendable  and  noble,  but  from  a 
military  standpoint,  where  unquestioned  au'l  blind  obedience  is 
the  onl}'  standard  of  action,  it  savored  of  insubordination,  and  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  and  court-martialed.  General  John 
Gregg,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  Bragg's  army,  was 
appointed  to  command  of  the  Texas  brigade. 

Before  R-aving  the  .camp  at  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Texans 
were  very  much  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  brilliant  alTair  at 
Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  where  the  little  Confederate  garrison,  under 
command  of  Major  Dowling,  with  about  two  hundred  men.  re- 
sisted the  atlack  of  five  gun-boats,  capturing  the  gun-boats,  two- 
hundred  prisoners,  fifteen  heavy  guns,  with  some  fifty  killed. 
while  the  garrison  lost  neither  one  man,  nor  had  a  gun  injured. 
This  disaster  caused  General  Banks  to  abandon  an  elaborate  ex- 
pedition he  had  planned  against  Texas. 

■■<■  -N  * 

The  Confederate  capital  v.-as  crowded  during  this  winter  with 
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the  best  society  of  tlie  Sunny  South,  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country — a  glittering  phalanx  of  notable  people,  intel- 
lectual, literary,  beautiful. 

President  Davis  opened  the  doors  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and  held  a  series  of  weekly  reception?,  the  most  brilliant  occa- 
sions of  these  troublous  days,  attended  not  only  by  the  creme-de- 
la-creme  of  the  laud,  but  where  the  huuible  private  was  as  wel- 
come as  the  distinguished  officer — where  all  classes  mixed  and 
mingled  in  social  reunion. 

These  receptions  were  held  at  night,  the  large  building  lighted, 
a  baud  in  attendance,  and  as  the  surging  crowd  swept  through 
the  handsome  rooms,  only  pausing  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
President  and  his  majestic  wife,  the  scene  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Here  were  military  and  civil  officers,  beautiful,  well-dressed 
women,  stately  matrons,  elegant  gentlemen,  gay  young  girls — 
all  that  gives  society  its  charm — whiling  away  a  leisure  hour. 
when  perchance  the  morrow  would  call  the  soldier  to  battle,  and 
dut}'  would  lead  the  women  to  wipe  the  death-damp  from  mauh- 
brows,  smitten  down  in  their  prime. 

This  interchange  of  sociability  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
and  all  the  more  keenly  enjoyed  from  the  clouds  that  hung  heavy 
above  the  horizon.  The  most  beautiful  marriage  ceremony  the 
v.-riter  ever  witnessed  was  during  this  winter.  The  bride  was  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  city,  the  groom  a  surgeon  in  the  army. 
There  were  twelve  attendants,  ladies  dressed  in  pure  white,  the 
groom  and  othtr  gentlemen  in  their  uniforms  of  Confederate 
gray,  and  as  the  glittering  gold  lace  flashed  in  rivalry  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  young  girls,  the  tableau  was  one  of  artistic 
loveliness,  and  has  lingered  as  one  of  the  attractive  pictures  o: 
the  period. 

The  heated  discussions  in  Congress  drew  throngs  to  the  capi- 
tol,  unless  momentous  matters  kept  the  Senate  in  secret  sessioi:, 
when  visitors  were  excluded.  So  the  days  went  on  and  on,  and 
some  flashes  of  brightness  filled  the  passing  hours. 

"Near  Bull's  Gap,  East  Tennessee,  March  7th. 

"Most  of  the  Texans  have  re-enlisted  for  the  war — in  the  4th 
there  are  few  exceptions.  We  have  gone  into  camp,  and  hearing 
General  Gregg  had  commenced  a  chimney  to  his  tent,  supposed 
we  were  likely  to  reniain  here  some  time,  and  concluded  to  do 
likewise,  and  by  to-night  our  mess  will  have  comfortable  quar- 
ters. Have  no  idea  what  our  movements  are  to  be,  our  orders 
prescribe  drill  in  the  morning,  dress  parade  in  the  evening.  We 
are  living  on  poor  l^eef  and  flour  made  of  sick  wheat. 

"March  iSch, — We  start  to  the  Gap  in  a  few  moments  to  work 
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on  the  forlifications.  General  Longstreet  has  gone  to  Richmond — 
for  what  purpose  not  known.  General  Robertson  was  reprimanded 
by  his  court-martial  and  hoped  to  be  sent  back  to  his  old  brigade, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  the  trans-Mississipi  depa-tuient. 
General  Field,  of  \'irginia,  has  made  rather  a  favorable  impres- 
sion as  our  new  division  commander.  Creneral  Gregg  is  becom- 
ing quite  a  favorite  with  both  ofncers  and  men. 

"!March  13th.  —  Our  brigade  is  picketing  two  mountain  passes 
—  so  far  unmolested.  We  have  no  notice  of  the  enemy  anywhere 
near  us,  or  any  prospect  of  an  early  engagement.  Have  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  entire  division  of  our  army,  and  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  now  tolerably 
well  shod  and  cloLhed,  the  greatest  need  now  being  undercloth- 
ing. Our  brigade  has  received  some  packages  of  these  articles 
from  the  ladies  of  Georgia,  and  those  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  which 
were  very  acceptable. 

"Lieutenant  Brov^'u,  adjutant  of  the  j|th,  who  wasv.-ounded  and 
captured  at  Gettysburg  last  summer,  was  among  the  returned 
prisoners  \vho  recently  arrived  at  Richmond,  reached  camp  last 
night,  and  being  a  good  talker,  has  given  us  some  interesting- 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  rebels  'back  in  the  Union,'  and  his 
experience  during  an  imprisonment  of  eight  months  in  the 
Northern  bastile.  While  at  Point  Pleasant  he  and  his  party  were 
guarded  by  a  regiment  of  North  Carolina  negroes.  He  shows 
off  the  darke}'  playing  soldier  quite  amusingly. 

"On  one  occasion  an  ofScer  was  passing  a  negro  sentin.ei,  when 
the  negro  jerked  off  his  hat,  and  sticking  it  under  his  arm,  ex- 
claimed: 'Don't  come  here  massa;  it's  'gin  orders.'  Andher 
time  an  officer  was  going  to  the  well  for  water,  when  the  black 
sentinel  ordered  him  to  halt!  and  told  him  he  •couldn't  go  by 
widout  de  pass  word.'  Said  the  otTicer:  'What  is  it?'  •Wash- 
ington.' said  the  sentinel.  'Washington,'  repeated  the  officer, 
when  the  woolly  head,  with  hat  under  his  arm,  bowed  low  and 
told  him  he  could  pass. 

"While  at  Johnson's  Island,  the  sentinels  got  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  at  the  prisoners  upon  the  slightest,  and  without  any 
provocation,  and  under  this  system  one  of  our  officers  was  badly 
wounded,  when  one  of  (;ur  generals  wrote  to  th.e  commanding 
general  that  the  thing  was  unbeara!)le,  and  if  the  practice  was 
continued  the  prisoners  would  have  to  protect  themselves,  and  if 
another  man  was  shot  they  would  take  possession  of  the  island. 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  firing  on  prisoners  ceased. 

"March  iSth.— We  are  having  pretty  tight  times  here  now  in 
the  way  of  rations.  Usually  we  have  bread  and  beef  of  the  very 
poorest  quality   and  deficient  in  quantity,  but  on   yesterda>-  for 
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breakfast  we  had  bread  and  a  small  bit  of  bacon;  for  dinner, 
bread  and  boiled  rice,  and  for  supper,  bread  alone,  and  the  same 
this  morning;  so,  if  my  letter  is  uninteresting,  it  is  attributable 
to  something  else  than  over-eating. 

''The  action  of  the  last  Congress  on  the  subject  of  ratio::;  for 
officers,  which  was  intended  as  a  benefit,  has  turned  out  a  disad- 
vantage, for  while  we  draw  rations  the  same  as  the  men,  we  are 
prohibited  from  purchasing,  while  by  the  old  regulations  we 
could  purchase  double  rations  and  in  this  way  keep  something  to 
eat;  and  again,  the  men  get  passes  and  go  into  the  surrounding 
country'aud  buy,  while  an  officer  is  required  to  stay  at  his  post, 
so  that,  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  we  are  really  worse  off  than  the 
men,  nor  is  this  all.  Officers,  iu  order  to  properly  attend  to  their 
duties,  must  have  servants  to  cook — they  have  no  time  to  do  this 
themselves,  and  now  they  find  their  servants  only  by  dividing 
their  own  scanty  allowance.  But  I  am  willing,  if  I  can  do  no 
better,  to  live  on   bread  and  water  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

"iQth. —  On  yesterday,  while  our  regiment  was  at  work  on  the 
heights  to  the  left  of  the  Gap,  several  hundred  feet  below  us  in 
th.e  valley  we  saw  a  large  body  ot  men  drawn  up  iu  a  "hoiIow 
square,"  and  saw  the  smoke  ascend,  followed  b}'  the  report  of  a 
volley  of  musketry,  and  some  poor  fellow,  who  thought  more  of 
his  own  comfort  than  his  duty,  was  suddenly  ushered  into  the 
pre?e!ice  of  his  maker.  These  military  executions  are  fearful 
affairs,  though  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  large  armies  and 
the  success  of  our  righteous  cause.  Who  this  was  or  what  his 
offense,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea — most  probabl}-  a  deserter. 

"April  3,  Zollicoffer,  Teun. — On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  our 
division,  under  Major-General  Field,  took  up  the  line  of  march 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bull's  and  Harvard's  Gaps,  traveling  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  after  a  hard  day's  trudging  through  mud 
and  rain,  bivouacked  for  the  night  at  Greenville,  the  former 
home  of  Andy  Johnson,  the  Lincoln  governor  of  Tennessee.  \\"e 
had  pitched  our  tent  and  John  v/as  preparing  our  scanty  break- 
fast, when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
Lieutenant  Marchant  with  a  letter  and  a  box.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  letter  was  interrupted  by  the  clamor  for  the  opening  of 
the  box,  and  then  it  was  that  Virginia  ladies,  always  at  par  v.ilh 
all  soldiers,  were  at  a  premium.  Before  ihe  work  of  devourir.g 
commenced,  a  toast  was  drank  to  the  health  of  the  sender.  That 
ham"*-  was  fine,  the  biscuit  excellent,  and  the  cake  could  not 
have  been  beaten  b\-  any  contectioner  in  Richmond,  and  all  was 
a  great  treat  for  half-famished  soldiers. 

*Price  of  ham,  flfty  dollars.  Only  three  found  iu  Richmondfrorn  -.vbicli 
to  make  a  selection. 
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"The  next  morning  it  was  snowiug,  but  our  mess  ate  breakf-^st 
from  the  box,  and  stored  away  the  remainder  in  our  haversacks. 
We  continued  our  march  through  a  terrible  snow-storm,  over  the 
worst  roads  I  have  ever  seen,  and  on  the  ist  we  reached  this 
place,  which  is  ten  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  balmy,  spring-like  atmosphere  this  morning,  enlivened  by 
the  music  of  the  songsters  of  the  grove,  gives  us  reason  to  hope 
that  grim  winter  has  taken  its  flight  for  the  north  pole,  leaving 
us  poor,  shivering  Southerners  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own 
climate.    • 

"As  to  the  probability  of  General  Longstreet  being  ordered 
back  to  Virginia,  I  believe,  if  the  reports  concerning  General 
Grant  are  true,  we  will  turn  up  there  ere  many  v.-eeks.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some  we  are  concentrating  a  force  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  preparatory'  to  a  move  through  Pound  Gap  into 
Kentucky.  My  own  im.pression  is,  we  are  gath.ering  here  to  be 
in  readiness  for  a  move  in  any  direction  needed,  and  if  Grant  is 
re-enforcing  with  the  view  of  attacking  Richmond,  think  it  likely 
we  will  be  more  needed  there  than  elsewhere.  Colonel  Key  re- 
turned to  the  command  yesterday,  but  in  such  feeble  health  he 
intends  retiring  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  creating  an  Tn- 
valid  Corps.' 

"Have  seen  none  of  the  inhal)itants  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, though  learn  from  a  member  of  the  regiment  who  was  oul  a 
few  miles,  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  over  those  we  left 
behind,  and  among  whom  we  were  so  long,  cut  off. from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  sometimes  for  weeks  without  a  newspaper. 

"April  5th. — Ever\'  day,  I  am  strengthened  in  the  belief,  whei: 
we  leave  this  region,  we  will  go  to  the  support  of  the  \'irginia 
army,  and  soon  be  h^ck  in  our  old  sta[nping  ground  in  front  o: 
our  old  enemies,  with  whom  we  have  so  often  contended,  and  so 
frequently  beaten  on  the  field.  Every  one  is  buoyant  at  the 
thought  of  again  meeting  in  the  field  the  'Army  of  the  Potomac' 
We  had  rather  see  another  'On  to  Richmond,'  than  any  other 
form  of  campaign.  There  is  talk  of  our  moving  to-day — a  quar- 
termaster has  just  come  in  v.-ho  says  he  is  going  to  \'irgiuia  wr.h 
his  train. 

"April  14th. — We  have  moved  down  to  the  railroad  and  sent 
off  our  baggage.  The  general  umlerstanding  is  we  go  to  Char- 
lottesville. There  is  no  doubt  we  are  going  to  General  Lee.  or 
sufficiently  near  to  co-operate  with   his  forces. 

"Cobham,  Va.,  April  28th. — This  place  is  on  the  Central  rail- 
road, seven  miles  from  Gordonsville,  eighteen  miles  from  Char- 
li^ttesville.  This  morning  the  court-martial,  of  which  I  have 
been  appointed  a  member,  assembled   and  we  tried  three  offend- 
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ers.  We  have  cases  enough  to  consume  several  days.  Sentences 
only  promulgated  by  order.  Have  had  no  opportunit}-  for  ascer- 
taining how  long  wc  are  likely  to  remain  here,  though  the  im- 
pression prevails  we  will  go  farther  down  the  line.  General 
Field  held  a  division  review  to-day — everything  passed  off  pleas- 
antly. There  is  some  talk  of  a  corps  review  to-morrow,  under 
the  eye  of  General  Lee  himself. 

"islay  ist. --On  the  29th,  General  Lee  reviewed  the  ist  army 
corps  (Longstreet's),  which  was  quite  an  imposing  afiair.  He 
paid  the  Texas  brigade  a  high  compliment,  speaking  of  it  as  the 
best  fighting  brigade  in  the  corps. 

"General  Lee's  army  say  the}-  can  cope  with  Grant  without  the 
ist  army  corps,  though  they  confess  they  feel  more  comfortable 
to  know  we  are  about.  After  the  struggle  is  over,  it  will  be  a 
proud  boast  for  a  man  to  make  that  he  belonged  to  Longstreet's 
corps,  and  many  a  wife  will  also  boast  her  husband  was  of  that 
body  of  men.  Our  boys  have  received  a  good  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, and  are  in  good  health  and  spirits,  never  better.  Have 
never  seen  an  army  so  hopeful  and  confident  of  success,  as  this 
just  nou'.  If  the  people  at  home  could  only  see  the  spirit  of  the 
army,  I  am  confident  Confederate  currency  would  appreciate  in 
value,  and  be  worth  as  much  as  Federal  gold." 

When  the  Federal  Congress  met  in  December,  iS6.'^,  President 
Lincoln,  along  with  his  message,  issued  his  famous  "peace  proc 
lamation,"  in  which  his  demands  upon  the  Southern  people,  if 
they  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  the  United  States,  were  so  dis- 
tasteful as  not  to  be  entertained  by  the  authorities  at  Richmond, 
and  Avere  rejected  by  soldiers  and  people  as  impossibilities. 

The  provisions  were:  Emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  all 
surrender  of  properly  rights  thereto,  pardon  on  condition  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  debarring  from  this  pardon  all  who  held 
ofiice  under  the  Confederate  government,  all  who  had  left  judi- 
cial station  under  the  United  States  to  join  the  rebellion,  all  who 
had  served  in  the  army  and  navy  above  the  rank  of  colonel, 
ofiering  reconstruction  to  one-tenth  the  voters  of  an}'  State  that 
would  take  such  an  oath  ot  allegiance,  and  granting  to  such 
States  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  protection  against 
invasion  or  domestic  violence  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
etc. 

This  could  not  be  considered  at  all.  Lincoln  had  distinctly 
stated  in  his  first  message  after  becoming  President,  he  had  "no 
legal  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  South,"  had  after- 
wards issued  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  proceeded  to 
colonize  in  Southern  districts  the  slaves  who  had  Ijeen  simple 
enough  to  flock  to  the  protection  of  the  L^nion  army,  and  then. 
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Lad  enlisted  all    the  able-bodied  negroes    into    the    army,  under 
command  of  white  oflicers. 

His  excuse  was  that  the  work  of  the  slaves  w^as  an  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  building  fortitixcations  and  raising  supplies  for 
the  Confederate  armies,  hence  giving  them  freedom  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity. 

His  terms  of  peace  were  the  ratification  of  his  proclamation, 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  abolition  party  of  the  North 
and  relinquishing,  without  compensation,  the  property  rights 
inherited  from  our  forefathers. 

"It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Seward  in  a  diplomatic  circular  dated 
August  12,  1S63,  that  nearly  seventy  thousand  negroes  were  at 
that  time  employed  in  the  Fedsrral  armies,  of  whom  twenty-two 
thousand  were  actually  bearing  arms  in  the  field,  and  when  Con- 
gress assembled  in  December,  the  whole  number  of  African  allies 
of  the  North  was  said  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
employment  as  soldiers  against  th.e  Confederacy  of  this  immense 
number  of  blacks  was  a  brutality  and  crime  in  sight  of  the 
world,  the  ignoring  of  civilization  in  warfare — a  savage  atrocity 
inflicted  upon  the  South;  but  it  was  no  benefit  to  the  negro.  I: 
could  be  no  benefit  to  him  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  fur\' 
of  war,  and  translated  from  a  peaceful  and  domestic  sphere  of 
labor  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the  mortal  perils  of  the 
battle-field." 

A  French  writer  at  this  time  uses  the  following  language: 
"The  Northern  idea  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  making  the 
negro  food  for  bullets  or  by  exiling  him  from  his  home  to  die  of 
hunger,  is  now  thoroughly  understood  in  Europe.  Our  notions 
of  philanthropy  and  our  moral  sense  alike  revolt  from  these  fero- 
cious exaggerations  of  the  love  of  liberty." 

When  the  Confederate  Congress  met,  President  Davis  said  ia 
his  message:  "W'c  now  know  that  the  only  reliable  hope  for 
peace  is  in  the  vigor  of  our  resi.^tance,  while  the  cessation  o:  the 
enemy's  hostility  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  pressure  ot 
their  necessities." 

This  realization  of  the  enormity  of  the  struggle  against  large 
odds,  now  began  to  dawn  upon  all  classes,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment ofificials,  as  the  'war  to  the  knife"  policy  of  the  Federals 
became  more  and  more  manifest,  and  dissipated  forever  the  hopes 
hitherto  indulged  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 

To  recruit  the  army.  Congress  passed  laws  extending  the  con- 
scription from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  anir.nli ng  all  contracts 
for  substitutes  which  had  hitherto  been  purchased  if  desired, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  wdiole  force  of  the  Confederacy 
subject   to   the    militarv    necessities  01    the   countrv,    exem:;ting 
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only  those  physicall}-  incapacitaled  from  service,  or  detailed 
for  governir.ent  work.  They  also  pressed  into  service  all  aui- 
inajs,  unless  needed  for  v/orking  plantations,  and  all  surplus 
products  except  what  was  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  at  home,  making  everything  subject  to  the  railitar_v.  The 
act  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended,  and  everything  managed 
by  martial  law. 

The  volunteers  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  wdien  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired.  Young  recruits  filled  the  ranks  under  the  new  acts 
of  Cougress,  the  people  willingly  surrendered  ev-erythiug  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  the  country  determined  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Xo  idea  of  anything  else  was  ever  discussed,  the 
greater  the  demand,  the  more  exalted  became  their  heroism,  the 
more  sublime  the  self  sacrifice. 

During  the  summer  of  1S63,  repeated  efforts  were  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  cartel  for  the  general  exchange  of  prison- 
ers. So  large  a  number  Vv-as  a  serious  impediment  to  feeding  our 
own  army.  The  exigencies  of  the  moment  caused  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens  to  volunteer  to  go  to  Washington,  under  nag  of 
truce,  to  seek  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 

He  went  under  these  instructions:  ''With  a  view  of  making 
one  last  solemn  atteuipt  to  arrange  and  settle  all  disputes  that 
ma}'  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  to  the  executiou  of  the  cartel  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  heretofore  agreed  on  between 
our  respective  laud  and  naval  forces;  also  to  agree  to  any  modia- 
cation  that  may  be  fouud  necessary  to  prevent  further  m.istinder- 
standing  of  said  cartel,  and,  finally,  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment or  understanding  about  the  mode  of  carrying  on  hostilities 
between  the  belligerents,  as  shall  confine  the  severities  of  war 
within  such  limits  as  are  rightfully  imposed,  not  only  by  mod- 
ern civilization,  but  b\'  our  common  Christianity. 

"Jeffersox  Davis. 

"To  Ab7-anam  Lincoln.'" 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  down  James  river  under  flag  cf  truce, 
but  near  Newport  News  his  progress  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  His  mission  was  demanded,  and  when 
known,  he  telegraphed  to  Washington.  The  leply  was:  "The 
request  is  inadmissible.  The  customary  agents  and  channels  are 
adequate  for  all  needful  military  communications  and  conference 
between  United  States  forces  and  the  insurgents." 

The  consequence  was  that  onlv  a  limited  number  were  ex- 
changed: and  all  deliveries  which  were  afterwards  mace,  was 
the  result  of  special  arrangements,  and  lucky,  indeed,  were  those 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  ones  selected. 
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General  Lee's  array  had  rerDained  upon  the  Rappahannock, 
closeh-  watching  the  mo\'enients  of  Meade,  Attacks  v,-ere  maae 
at  different  times  by  detached  troops,  but  nothing  of  mu:h  im- 
portance occurred. 

In  February,  1S64,  a  design  of  the  ene:ny  was  developed  which, 
if  successtul,  would  have  placed  Richmond  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federals  by  a  bold  stroke — nothing  less  than  a  raid  around  to 
the  rear  of  Cienerai  Lee's  a'-my,  which  was  planned  to  capture 
the  city  by  strategy,  that  had  so  long  bid  defiance  to  the  advance 
of  armies  under  picked  leaders. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  action  of  Union  ladies  in  R'.ch- 
mond  who  had  been  suspected  of  being  spies.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1S63  a  Union  woman,  whose  home  was  a  large  plantation 
on  the  upper  James  river,  in  Goochland  county,  was  detected 
"holding  the  most  brutal  and  treasonable  communication  with 
the  enemy,"  pointing  out  to  him  objects  for  re^entment,  and  pro- 
posing to  betray  a  minister  of  Christ  into  tlieir  hands  under 
whose  roof  she  was  a  guest  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 

This  attempted  betrayal  of  Rev.  M.  D.  Hoge.  pastor  of  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  pure,  intellectual  gentleman,  one  of  the: 
finest  pulpit  orators  of  the  South,  gave  Mrs.  Patterson  A'den  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 

The  letter  written  and  intercepted,  was  sufficient  to  cause  her 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy  and  traitor,  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,"-^  who  was  her  neighbor  at  home  on  the  river,  and  against 
whom  she  was  especially  bitter.  She  was  not  imprison-d,  but 
confined  for  six  months  at  the  asylum  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  afterwards  bailed.  She  was  never  brought  to  trial,  ani  the 
case  never  d'sposed  of  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  her 
guilt  was  so  palpable  that  many  felt  Southern  chivalry  \Ta5 
strained  in  a  romantic  wish  to  evade  the  punishment  of  a  woman 
for  a  grave  oflense. 

To  her  was  attributed  the  information  as  to  routes,  etc.,  that 
led  to  what  was  known  as  Kilpatrick's  and  Dahlgren's  raid,  as 
she  gave  directions  about  what  points  to  strike,  what  mills  to 
destroy,  that  showed  her  malignant  hatred. 

The  plan  v/as  to  engage  General  Lee's  attention  by  a  feint  in 
the  direction  of  Charlottesville,  under  General  Cu-ter,  whi.r  Kil- 
patrick,  with  live  thousand  picked  cavalry  and  a  battery  c:  s:x 
guns,  made  a  dash  upon  Richmond,  liberating  the  prisoners  and 
doing  as  much  damage  as  possible,  seeking  to  enter  the  city  by 
the  Brook  turnpike. 

Colonel  Dahlgren  started  v.dth  Kilpatrick,  but  at  Spottsylvania 
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Court  Ho'.ise  they  separated,  Dahlgreii  proposiuj:^  to  strike  the 
James  river,  cross  to  the  south  baiik,  and  enter  frorj  that  direc- 
tion. He  had  five  hundred  men,  v.dth  orders  to  destroy  artillery, 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines. 

He  struck  the  river  in  Goochland  county,  burned  Dover  Mills, 
a  grist  mill,  cut-  the  locks  of  the  canal,  and,  after  many  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty  to  the  people,  employed  a  negro  to  guide  him  to 
the  ford  of  the  rivcr.  When  he  reached  the  place  the  stream  was 
swollen  by  rains,  and  impossible  to  cross.  Believing  the  negro 
had  duped  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  hung  by  a  rein 
from  his  own  horse's  bridle,  which  was  executed. 

Custer's  advance  was  driven  back.  Kiipatrick,  after  reaching 
within  sight  of  the  city,  but  never  within  reach  of  the  artillery 
among  the  fortifications,  was  driven  back  by  a  small  body  of 
troops,  stationed  to  hold  these  works,  and  fled  precipitately,  fol- 
lowed by  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  and  ended  his  share  of  the 
raid,  v/hich  Northern  papers  had  declared  would  "sack  the  rebel 
capital." 

Not  being  able  to  cross  the  river  as  designed,  Dahlgrea  pur- 
sued his  way  to  Richmond,  along  the  Westhaui  plank  road, 
plu'.ideriug  and  destroying  everything  within  his  power,  until  he 
reached  Greene's  tarra.  about  nine  miles  from  the  city,  where  he 
was  met  b\'  a  battalion  of  armory  artisans  and  the  clerks'  bat- 
talion. These  men  were  engaged  in  the  employ  of  government 
departments,  organized  and  drilled  to  defend  the  capital  in  the 
absence  of  troops;  always  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  when 
the  alarm  was  sounded,  to  rush  from  their  desks  and  vrork- 
benches  and  take  their  places  in   the  .^.eld. 

Surprised  at  the  unexpected  attack,  Dahlgren's  men  became 
demoralized,  and  lied  at  the  first  volley  of  musketr}',  leaving 
eighteen  killed  and  thirty  or  forty  wounded. 

The  rebel  loss  was  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants  killed,  three 
lieutenants  and  seven  privates  wounded.  This  was  a  gallant 
little  affair,  and  called  forth  much  grateful  admiration  from  the 
people,  who  turned  out  in  a  large  concourse  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  fallen  braves.  ,» 

Dahlgren  retreated  as  fast  as  possible,  seeking  to  reach  Kiipat- 
rick, of  whose  repulse  he  was  not  aware.  He  was  attacked  by 
some  home-guards  and  rangers,  furloughed  cavalrymen  of  Lee's 
army,  who  pursued  them*. 

Dahlgren  was  riddled  with  bullets  while  leading  his  men  and 
shouting  surrender,  thinking  the  attack  was  only  b\-  some  sku'.'rc- 
ers — his  men  begging  piteously  to  surrender — scattered  as  they 
were  through  the  woods. 

Upon  Dahlgren's  body  was  found  some  remarkable  documents. 
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AND  hood's  TEXAS  BRIGADE.  l6l 

disclosing  a  diabolical  scheme  at  variance  with  the  customs  of 
civilized  nations,  his  scours  wearins,  the  Confederate  gray. 

The  following"  is  a  cop}-  of  his  address  to  his  men  and  officers: 

"Hkadouarters  Third  Division,  | 
"Cavai^ry  Corps,  JS64.  j 

^^ Officers  and  Men: 

"You  have  been  selected  from  brigades  and  regiments  as  a 
picked  command  to  attempt  a  desperate  undertaking — an  under- 
taking which,  if  successful,  will  write  your  names  on  the  hearts 
of  your  countrymen  in  letters  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will 
cause  the  prayers  of  our  fellow-soldiers,  now  contined  in  loath- 
some prisons,  to  follow  you  and  yours  v.'herever  you  may  go. 

"Vv'e  hope  to  release  the  prisoners  from  Eelle  Isle  tiist,  and 
having  seeu  them  fairly  started,  we  will  cross  the  James  river 
into  Richmond,  destroying  the  bridges  after  us,  and  exhoriing 
the  released  prisoners  to  destro}'  and  bun:  the  hateful  city;  and 
do  not  allow  the  rebel  leader  Davis,  and  his  traitorous  crew  to 
escape.  The  prisoners  must  reuder  great  assistance,  as  you  can 
not  leave  your  ranks  too  far,  or  l.^ecome  too  nuich  scattered,  or 
you  will  be  lost. 

"Do  not  allow  any  personal  gain  to  lead  you  off.  which  would 
bring  >  ou  onl_\-  to  an  ignoble  death  at  the  hands  of  citizens. 
Keep  Wfll  together  and  obey  ordcis  strictl>-.  .Many  of  you  will 
fail,  but  if  there  is  any  man  here  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his  liie 
in  a  great  and  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not  feel  capable 
of  meeting  the  enemy  in  such  a  desperate  tight,  let  him  step  out, 
and  he  may  go  he:ice,  and  read  of  the  brave  who  swept  through 
the  city  of  Richmond.  We  want  no  mati  wiio  can  not  feel  sure 
of  success  in  such  a  holy  cause.  Ask  the  blessings  of  the 
Almighty,  and  do  not  fear  the  enemy. 

"A.  Daiilgrhx, 
"Colonel  Commanding." 

Upon  another  paper  were  special  directions  containing  these 
words: 

"Pioneers  will  go  alonp;  with  combustilde  material.  The  offi- 
cer must  use  his  discretion  about  the  time  of  assi>t!ng  us.  The 
pit)neers  must  have  plenty  of  oakum  aiul  turpentine  for  burning. 
which  will  be  rolled  in  soaked  balls,  and  gi\'en  to  tiie  men  to 
burn  when  we  get  into  the  cit}'.  Tliey  must  be  well  prepared 
with  turpentine." 

Well  do  we  recall  the  day  of  this  memorable  raid.  Kver\-thi!ig 
in  the  city  was  upon  a  war  footing.  When  the  news  reached 
the  place  that  a  party  was  approaching,  by  a  preconcerted  signal 
the  bells  rang-  the  fire  alarm. 
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The  battalions  hnrricd  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  pi^ip'.e 
flocked  from  their  homes,  with  whitened  face^,  to  the  ^tree:s  j.wd 
public  thoroughfares.  Capitol  Square  \va^  crowded  witii  an 
eager  mass  of  uon-combatauts,  auxious  to  hear  the  news  — too 
excited  to  wait  for  news,  and  impatient  at  tiie  result.  Ru:::ors 
were  flying  thick  and  fast,  anTi.  (jcneral  Lee  v.as  loo  far  away  lo 
render  any  help  in  this  sore  time  of  trial.  Hour  after  iiour 
dragged  slowly  on,  and  night  closed  in.  Still  nothing  reliable. 
People  gathered  their  valuables  together  in  as  small  compass  as 
possible,  and  vrith  a  few  changes  of  clothiug,  prepared  for  the 
worst.  ' 

What  a  thrill  passed,  like  an  electric  flash,  from  heart  to  heart, 
when  the  pressure  was  removed  early  in  tiie  morning  from  ihe 
sleepless  v.-atcbers,  that  the  raid  was  repulsed,  and  later,  that 
Dahlgren  was  killed.  When  his  shocking  orders  were  made  p'.-.b- 
lic,  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  The  prisoners,  captured  while 
wearing  the  Confederate  uniform,  many  thought  should  he  hung 
as  spies,  but  their  assurance  that  their  ser\-ice  was  not  voluiitary 
saved  tliem  from  the  death  penalty. 

Many  stories  were  circulated  in  Northern  papers  about  Dahl- 
gren being  assassinated  and  his  body  subjected  to  malignant 
treatment,  but  this  was  wholly  untrue. 

Mr.  Davis  says:  "The  truth  is,  his  body  was  sent  to  Rich- 
mond and  decently  interred  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  where  other 
Federal  soldiers  were  buried.  The  enormity  of  his  offense  v.-as 
cot  forgotten,  but  resentment  against  him  ended  with  his  lire. 
It  was  also  admitted  that  however  bad  his  preceding  conduct 
had  been,  he  met  his  fate  gallantly,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
men  when  he  found  himself  iuexplicablv  encompassed  by  the 
foe." 
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CHAPTI'R  XVIII. 

General  Grant  Takes  Coinniaiul  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — Phius  for 
Crushing  Out  the  Rebel! iun— Battle  of  the  Wililerness— Gallant  Aclior.  of 
the  Texas  Ihitjale  — Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House— General  Sb.en- 
(lau's  Raid — Death  of  General  J.  H.  B.  Stuart — Grant  Moves  KastwarJ, 
Followed  by  Lee— Battle  of  Cohl  Harbor— Fearful  Slaughter  of  Fe  ierals- 
The  aien  Refuse  to  Attack — Grant  Crosses  to  South  Side  of  the  James — 
General  Butler's  Plan  to  Reach  Richmond  by  the  Back  Door— General 
Lee  Concentrates  at  Petersburg — General  Early  with  Seco!id  Army  Coiys 
Sent  to  the  Valle-}- — Experience  of  Texas  Brigade  in  the  Trenches  of 
Petersburg — Early's  Success  iu  the  Valley — iMclds'  and  Other  Divisii.i.-.s 
ISIoved  North  of  the  James— Springing  of  the_,  Mine  at  Petersburg — 
Slaughter  at  the  Crater— Grant  Atta'cks  North  of  the  James— Rc-nu'.seJ 
Handsomely  by  Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

Alter  the  disaster  of  Bragg's  arm}-  at  Mir^siouary  Ridge,  atid 
the  Federal  sticccss,  General  Grant's  fame  became  at  ful]  tide, 
and  he  rapidly  took  his  position  as  the  military  genius  of  the 
North,  so  long  and  vainly  sought.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lienlenant-general,  and  tratisferred  his  intluence  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  conceiving  that  extended  plan  which 
eventtially  became  successful  in  settling  the  problem  of  States' 
rights,  which  had,  from  the  foundation  of  t'r.e  governmeni.  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  the  most  intellectual  statesmen  of  the  coun:r\-. 

One  column,  under  Sherman,  was  to  march  through  the  centre 
of  the  Confederacy,  devastating  and  destroying  all  that  came 
within  its  reach.  Another  was  to  clear  of  Confederate  forces 
aud  lay  waste  the  beautiful  valley  of  A'irginia,  cutting  Lee's 
railroad  communication  for  supplies  for  his  armw  General  Butler 
was  to  operate  from  the  Peninsula  route,  and  General  Gra'jt  him- 
self to  lead  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  vast  scheme,  where 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  was  to  be  expended,  like  a  huge 
anaconda  nought  by  starvation  and  the  5teel  bands  of  greater 
numbers,  to  crush  the  hopes  of  a  people  unconquerable  upou  :he 
battle-field. 

He  wanted  a  cavalry  leader  to  gi\e  powerful  assistance  to  his 
operations.  He  seemed  to  find  all  the  requirements  iu  General 
Sheridan,  who  had  become  famous  in  the  X^e^t  as  a  trooper,  and 
whose  exploits  he  had  watched  iu  his  Western  cam]>aigu.  Plac- 
ing him  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  determined  to  und;ur:-ike 
another  '•Qn  to  Richmond."  and,  if  repulsed,  then  .to  move 
around  and   reach  the  James  river  below  Riclimond,  connecting 
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with  Butler's  army  and  moving  up  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James. 

General  Lee  allou'ed  him  to  cross  the  Rapidan  unmolested, 
and  he  thought  he  was  surprising  Lee,  and  had  turned  his  flank. 
Grant's  object  \\-as  to  pass  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  roads 
between  Lee  and  Richmond.  Lee  resolved  to  fight  him  in  those 
pathless  woods,  "where  his  artillery  would  be  least  available, 
and  where  his  massive  colunnis  would  be  most  embarrassed, 
and  where  Southern  individuality  and  seli"- reliance  would  be 
specially  effective." 

We  left  the  Texas  brigade  in  camp  near  Gordonsville,  after 
Lougstreet's  return  to  Lee's  army. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  a  private  note  book  of  Major 
C.  ^L  Winkler,  who  was  with  the  4th  Texas  regiment,  we  are 
able  to  present  the  record  made  at  the  time,  of  an  incident  of  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  some  dispute.  The  events  recorded  are  authentic, 
and  v.-e  are  happy  to  give  what  was  jotted  down  in  his  own  hand- 
writing: 

"May  4th.  Marched  towards  the  enemy:  passed  Orange  Court 
House;  camped  at  11  p.  m. 

"May  5th.  Started  before  day,  marched  hard  till  late  in  p.  m., 
passing  ground  of  cavalry  skirmishing;  met  Federal  prisoners; 
camped.  Learned  that  Grant  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's 
and  Germana  fords  with  three  corps  under  Sedgwick,  Warner 
and  Hancock. 

"May  6th.  Marched  before  day  in  the  direction  of  plank  road, 
where  it  enters  the  Wilderness.  At  dawn  firing  ahead;  turned 
forward  along  the  plank  road;  deployed  left,  north  of  the  road; 
advanced  through  the  pines  to  a  battery  and  some  rail  breast- 
works. General  Lee,  raising  his  hat,  expressed  his  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  retake  the  ground  from  which  Wilcox's  and 
Heth's  divisions  were  rapidly  retreating,  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
General  Gregg  said:  'Texaus!  the  eye  of  your  general  is  upon 
you.'  It  is  said  that  General  Lee  shed  tears  as  we  passed  and 
went  in  with  a  yell,  made  a  half  wheel  to  the  let't,  swept  through 
the  pines,  and  across  the  plank  road,  through  heavy  timber  and 
dense  undergrowth;  Lougstreet's  corps  going  in  left  and  right, 
without  order;  heavy  ilank  fire  from  our  left  down  the  road; 
heavy  loss  for  our  men.  10  a.  ra.  Rei'ormed  and  again  advanced 
along  our  end  of  the  line  to  the  breastworks.  Lougstreet's  corps 
saved  the  day — a  great  victory;  Longstreet  wounded,  General 
Jenkins,  of  South  Carolina,  killed,  General  Gregg's  horse  killed." 

Hon.  John  Thompson  Mason  writes  thus  in  Our  Liiing  and 
Our  Dead,  a   magazine   published   in   North   Carolina   in    1875: 
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"We  received  a  letter  from  a  captain  in  a  gallant  North  Carolina 
cavalry  regiment  who  says,  after  quoting  the  language  of  the 
man  who  seized  General  Lee's  bridle  rein:  'If  you  lead  the 
charge,  we  won't  follow  you.  but  if  you'll  go  back,  we'll  drive 
them  to  h — 1,'  tlie  identical  words  as  told  me  before  1  ever  saw 
any  written  account  of  it,  were  used  by  the  adjutant  of  a  Texas 
regiment,  or  by  the  adjutant  of  General  Hood's  Texas  Brigade. 
My  informant  was  a  wounded  Texan  who  belonged  to  that  com- 
mand, and  was  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence.  He  told  me  he 
was  wounded  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  occurrence.  It  v,-as  certainly  the  impression  of  my 
command  and  throughout  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  it  was  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  that  made  the 
celebrated  charge,  and  a  gallant  Texan  who  prevented  the  brave 
old  gtlTieral  tVom  leading  them." 

From  ''Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,"  by 
Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D.,  we  hud,  on  pages  316-318,  this 
statement: 

"On  the  morning  of  May  6th,  1864,  in  the  Wilderness,  as 
Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  were  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  from  the  line  of  their  gallant  fight  of  the  day 
before,  to  give  place  to  Longstreet's  corps,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching,  the  enemy  suddenly  made  upon  them  a  furious  at- 
tack with  overwhelming  numbers.  These  brave  men  v.-ere  borne 
back  by  the  advancing  wave;  General  Lindsey  Walker,  with  his 
artillery  (superbly  served  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Hill  and 
Lee),  was  gallantly  beating  back  the  enemy,  but  they  were  gath- 
ering for  a  new  attack,  and  it  was  a  crisis  in  the  battle,  when  the 
head  of  Longstreet's  corps  dashed  upon  the  field.  General  Lee 
rode  to  meet  them,  and  found  the  old  Texas  Brigade,  led  l)y  the 
gallant  Gregg,  in  front.  The  men  had  not  seen  him  since  their 
return  from  Tennes^te,  and  as  he  rode  up  he  said:  'Ah!  there 
are  my  brave  Texans!  I  know  you,  and  know  that  you  can, 
and  will  drive  those  people  back.'  They  greeted  him  with  even 
more  than  their  accustomed  enthusiasm,  as  they  hurried  to  the 
front.  But  they  were  soon  horrified  to  find  that  their  beloved 
chief  was  going  with  them,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The 
men  began  to  shout:  "Go  back,  General  Lee!  Do  go  back  I 
General  Lee  to  the  rear!  General  Lee  to  the  rear!'  A  ragged 
veteran  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  seized  his  rt-ins,  and  at  last 
the  whole  brigade  halted  and  exclaimed,  with  one  voice:  'We 
will  not  advance  unless  General  Lee  goes  back;  but  If  he  will 
not  expose  himself,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  drive  the  enemy 
back.' 

"General  Lee  saw  Lougstreet,  rode  cU  to  give  him  some  order, 
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the  gallant  Texans  rushed  eagerly  forward,  and  redeemed  their 
pledt;e.  The  rest  of  Longstreet's  corps  hurried  to  the  front, 
IliU's  troops  rallied,  the  enemy  v.'as  driven  in  confusion,  and 
only  the  wouiidiu;^  of  Longstreet  at  this  unfortunate  juncture, 
prevented  the  utter  rout,  if  not  the  crushing  of  that  wing  of 
Grant's  army-" 

With  regard  to  tlie  claims  of  others  to  this  incident,  Dr.  Jones 
says:  "Three  incidents  of  this  kind  are  noted  by  the  writer. 
The  first,  on  the  morning  of  May  6th,  1864,  the  second,  on  the 
loth,  and  the  third,  on  the  ii'th  of  the  same  motith;  hence,  the 
confusion  in  the  minds  oi  many.  On  the  6th,  the  first  of  these 
incidents  occurred,  and  Gregg's  Texas  brigade  composed  the 
troops  General  T.ee  otfered  to  lead;  on  the  loth,  a  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  on  the  12th,  a  Mississippi  regiment,  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  the  second  and  third  of  the  incidents."  ^ 

A  member  of  compan>-  G,  4th  Texas,  W.  E.  Barry,  now  living, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Xavasota,  Texas,  furnished  the  following 
as  a  correct  statement  of  the  scene  as  witnessed  by  himself: 

"Grant  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  an  immense  host. 
We  knew  it.  To  conceal  such  an  event  from  the  rank  and  file 
was  impossible.  Even  the  number  of  the  enemy  had  been  ap- 
proximated. 'We  have  more  to  fight  than  ever  before,'  was  a 
common  expression;  but  I  think  the  courage  of  our  brave  boys 
rose  correspondingly. 

"All  day  we  had  listened  to  the  sullen  roar  of  artillery,  wdiich 
told  us  that  warm  work  was  in  front. 

"Heth  and  Wilcox  had  met  Warner's  corps  as  it  defiled 
through  the  Wilderness,  and  stayed  their  march. 

"We  bivouacked  but  a  few  miles  away.  Just  about  3  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  May  6th,  Hood's  brigade,  then  comtnanded 
by  General  John  Gi^gg,  was  aroused  from  much-needed 
slumber,  and  long  before  tlie  mornitjg  twilight  glimmered,  the 
march  for  the  battle-field  began.  We  were  ignorant  of  our  des- 
tination. Ignorant,  did  I  say?  Not  entirely.  There  is  a  sub- 
lime inter-cotnmunication  between  officers  even  of  the  highest 
grade  and  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army.  It  may  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  but  can  be  felt. 

"The  stern  command,  'Close  up!  close  upl'  made  everyone 
realize  that  something  of  momentous  importance  was  at  hand.  I 
need  not  describe  the  feeling  that  comes  over  one  'just  before  the 
battle,'  for  all  old  soldiers  remember  it.  Through  Inrush,  over 
ditches,  in  water  and  out  of  it  we  went  at  a  double-quick. 

"Ever  increasing  in  volume  came  the  sound  of  musketry  at  the 
front.  Our  brigade  was  in  advance.  Onward,  still  onward  we 
went,  until  bullets  began  to  fly  among  us,  and  wouuded  men  and 
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fugitives  bc;^an  lo  pass  us  in  great  uumbcrs.  Most  unfortunate 
for  the  Confederates  had  been  the  early  morning  conflict. 

"Heth  and  Wilcox,  of  Hill's  corps,  had  been  surprised  and 
beaten  back  at  least  a  niile,  and  the  victorious  Federals  were  ad- 
vancing, elated  by  their  success.  It  required  some  minutes  to 
form  us  in  line — minutes  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  arni}' 
hinged. 

"Just  after  sunrise  we  debouched  into  an  open  glade  or  field, 
long  since  abandoned.  Here  came  upon  us  au  increasing  stor.ni 
of  bullets,  but  for  a  moment  we  hardly  thought  of  them,  for  tht-rc, 
on  his  war  horse,  sat  General  Robert  K-  Lee. 

"Our  command  had  been  sent  to  Tennessee  the  year  before.  It 
had  beeti  ir.any  tiionths  since  we  had  seen  our  beloved  chieftain, 
and  v.dien  we  did  behold  him  such  a  shout  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion went  u}-*  as  I  never  before  heard. 

"Always  so  calm,  placid  and  com])osed  in  demeanor,  this  day 
there  was  the  fire  of  battle  in  his  eye,  and  his  form  quivered  with 
emotions.  Like  electricity  spread  through  the  ranks  the  idea 
that  the  issue  v/as  very  critical,  and  that  it  de[>euded  upon  us  to 
redeem  the  day. 

"To  die  in  the  sight  of  our  grand  conmuiuder  did  not  seem  a 
hard  fate,  for  he  was  an  idol  and  an  inspiration.  Into  the  atfray 
we  started,  and  he  attempted  to  leatl  us.  A  cry  of  affectionate 
solicitude  sprang  to  many  throats:  'Lee  to  the  rear!  General 
Lee  to  the  rear! 

"There  was  a  rush  toward  him  by  several,  I  can  not  say  how 
many.  Among  those  who  grasped  his  horse  by  the  bridle  1  rec- 
ognized Captain  James  Harding,  of  the  ist  Texas  regiment. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  have  remembered  him  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  night  or  two  before  one  of  our  company  was  tell- 
ing some  joke  on  Harding  about  his  straggling,  for  which  lie 
was  noted,  but  it  was  remarked  then  that  he  was  always  among 
the  first  to  'straggle  into  a  fight.'  Harding  now  lives  at  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  and  is  as  modest  as  brave. 

"  'Lee  to  tile  rear!'  We  rushed  forward,  and  struck  full  abreast 
tlie  heav\-  Federal  column.  W'e  stemmed  and  stayed  them  for  a 
wliile,  long  enough  for  Longstreet  to  throw  his  entire  corps  into 
action  and  rout  the  enemy;  long  enough  for  one-half  ot  our 
brigade  to  fall  under  the  sombre  shades  of  the  'Wilderness.' 

"I  was  shot  down  in  the  unequal  ^truggle,  and  remember  little 
else  of  that  bloody  day  except  my  own  sutTering,  but  the  historic 
scene  I  have  mentioned  has  been  photographed  upon  my  mem- 
ory, almost  burned  into  my  brain." 

From  tbe  pen  of  Captain  R.  J.  Harding  himself,  we  have  the 
followin;:: 
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"On  the  moruiug  of  May  6tli,  1S64,  at  sunrise,  Hood's  bri- 
gade was  formed  for  the  charge  at  the  Wilderness.  The  left  of 
the  isl  Texas  rested  on  the  right  of  the  4Lh  Texas.  General 
Gregg  was  coniniauding  and  called  out  that  General  I^ee  would 
lead  the  charge.  Three  or  four  men.  myself  among  the  number, 
rushed  out  to  General  T^ee  and  caught  his  horse.  Several  others 
followed,  Irui  were  unable  to  get  to  the  horse,  and  stood  as  a 
living  wall  around  the  general  to  prevent  hinr  from  going  into 
further  danger.  Every  one  who  saw  General  Lee  exposing  him- 
self, cried  out:  'Go  back,  General  Lee!  Lee  to  the  rear,'  etc. 
While  I  may  have  been  the  first  man  to  catch  General  Lee's 
horse,  there  were  several  others  directing  tlieir  steps  in  the  same 
direction  and.  f'^r  the  same  purpose. 

"The  little  incident  belongs  to  no  one  man,  and  I  earnestly  beg 
that  it  be  given  to  the  whole  brigade.  We  all  did  it  because  we 
loved  our  General  L'-e.  W.  li.  Barry  of  Navasota,  has  a  true 
recollection  of  the  occurrence.  I  don't  want  to  be  made  more 
conspicuous  than  any  of  my  conirades.  Was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter  of  the  Richmond  Exa/niner  dtiring  the  war  (after  I  was 
wounded  i  and  refused  to  let  him  mention  my  name." 

Colonel  C.  S.  Amenable,  a  member  of  General  Lee's  staff,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  of  the  University  of  A'irginia,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  v/riter,  says: 

"I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  in  1S73  before  the 
Virginia  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  the 
fourth  jiage  of  which  you  will  find  a  brief,  but  accurate,  account 
of  what  occurred  when  tlie  men  of  the  Texas  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Geneial  Gregg,  found  that  General  Lee  was  riding 
forward  with  them  in  the  splenclid  charge  in  the  Wilderness  on 
the  morning  of  M;iy  (>,  1S64.  As  I  had  the  great  honor  of  rid- 
ing by  his  siur;  on  that  occasion,  my  testimony  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness of  all  the  circumstances.  General  Longstreet,  being 
farther  to  the  right,  knew  nothing  of  it  until  General  Lee  had 
turned  aside  from  the  charge  and  had  riddt-n  to  his  ( Longstreet's) 
position.  It  was  then  I  told  General  Longstreet  of  General  Lee's 
riding  forwani  in  t'ne  charge  with  the  Texas  brigade." 

The  odd.s  were  ^-ery  heavy  against  these  two  divisions, 
(Heth's  and  Wilcox's)  which  were  altogether  about  ten  tht.nisand 
strong.  The  battle  first  be^an  with  Getty's  Federal  division, 
which  was  soon  re-enforced  by  the  Second  corps,  under  General 
Hancock.  General  Hancock  had  orders,  with  his  corps  and 
Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  to  drive  Hill  back  to  Parker's 
store.  This  he  tried  to  accomplish,  but  his  repeated  aiid  desper- 
ate assaults  were  repulsed.  Before  night  Wadsworth's  division 
and  a  brigade  from  Warren's  corps  were  sent  to  help  Hancock, 
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thus  making  a  force  of  more  than  forty  thousand  meu  \vhi<-1i  was 
hurled  against  these  devoted  ten  thousand,  until  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
iu  unavailing  efforts  to  drive  theni  from  their  position.  L'^eU's 
corps,  less  than  sixteen  thousand  strong,  had  repulsed  Warren's 
corps  in  the  Old  Turnpike,  inflicting  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
or  more  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Rosser,  on  our  right,  with 
his  cavalry  brigade,  had  driven  back  largely  superior  numbers  of 
Wilson's  cavalry  divisou  on  the  Catharpin  road.  Tiiese  initial 
operations  turned  Grant's  forces  from  the  wide  sweeping  march 
which  they  had  begun,  to  immediate  and  urgent  business  in  the 
Wilderness.  The  army  which  he  had  set  out  to  destroy,  had 
come  up  in  the  most  daring  manner,  and  presented  itself  in  his 
pathway.  Tb.at  General  Lee's  bold  strategy  was  very  unex- 
pected to  the  enemy,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  recorded  by 
Swinton,  the  Federal  historian,  that,  when  the  advance  of  War- 
ren's corps  struck  the  head  of  Hwell's  column,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  General  Meade  said  to  those  around  him,  'They  have 
left  a  division  to  fool  us  here,  while'they  concentrate  and  prepare 
a  position  on  the  North  Ainia,  and  what  I  want  is,  to  prevent 
these  fellows  from  getting  back  to  Mine  lUin.'  Mine  Run  was 
to  that  general  doubtless  a  source  of  unpleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  previous  campaign.  General  Lee  soon  sent  a  message  to 
Longstreet  to  make  a  night  march  and  bring  up  his  two  divisions 
at  daylight  on  the  6th.  He  liimself  sk-pt  on  the  field,  making 
his  headquarters  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  line  of  battle  of 
the  day.  It  was  his  intention  to  relieve  Hill's  two  divisions 
with  Longstreet' s,  and  throw  them  farther  to  the  left,  to  fill  up  a 
part  of  the  great  unoccupied  interval  between  the  plank  road 
and  Ewell's  right,  near  the  old  turnpike,  or  use  them  on  his 
right,  as  the  occasion  raiglit  demand.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
any  of  these  troops  should  have  become  aware  they  were  to  be 
relieved  by  Longstreet.  It  is  certain  that  owing  to  this  impres- 
sion Wilcox's  division,  on  the  right,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
receive  Hancock's  atiack  at  early  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  by  which  they  were  driven  back  in  considerable  confusion. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  brigades  of  Wilcox's  division  came  back  in 
disorder,  but  sullenly  and  without  panic,  entirely  across  the  plank 
road,  where  General  Lee  and  the  gallant  Hill  in  person  helped 
to  rally  them.  The  assertion,  made  by  several  writers,  that 
Hill's  troops  were  driven  back  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  most  senous 
mistake.  The  right  of  his  line  was  thrown  back  several  hun- 
dred yards,  but  a  portion  of  the  troops  still  maintained  their  po- 
sition. The  danger,  however,  was  great,  and  General  Lee  sent 
his  trusted  Adjutant,  Colonel  W.  H.  Taylor,  back  to  Parker's 
store,  to  get  the  trains  ready  for  a  movement   to   the  rear.     He 
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sent  an  aid  also  to  hasten  the  march  of  Longstreet's  division. 
These  came  the  hist  mile  and  a  half  at  a  double-quick,  in  paral- 
lel colnmus,  along  the  plank  road. 

General  T,ongstreet  v/ent  forward  with  that  iti^perturbab'e  cool- 
ness v.'hich  always  characterized  him  in  times  of  perilous  aciion, 
and  began  to  put  them  into  position  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
road.  His  men  came  to  the  front  o:  disordered  battle  with  a 
steadiness  unexampled  even  among  veterans,  and  with  an  eda: 
which  presaged  restoration  of  our  battle  and  certain  victory. 
When  they  arrived  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  on  our  right  flank 
bad  begun  to  sv.-eep  the  field  in  the  rear  of  our  artillery  pits 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  where  General  Lee  was  giving  directions 
and  assisting  General  Hill  in  rallying  and  reforming   his  troops. 

"It  was  here  that  the  incident  of  Lee's  charge  wi:h  Gregg's 
Texas  brigade  occurred.  The  Texaus  cheered  lustily  as  their 
line  of  battle,  coming  up  in  splendid  style,  passed  by  Wilcox's 
disordered  columns,  atid  swept  across  an  artillery  pit  and  adja- 
cent breastwork.  Much  moved  by  the  greeting  of  these  brave 
men  and  their  magnificent  behavior,  Gener:.!  Lee  spurred  bis 
horse  through  an  opening  in  the  trenches  and  followed  close  on 
their  line  as  it  moved  rapidly  forward.  The  men  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  going  v.dth  them  until  they  had  advanced 
some  distance  in  tbe  charge;  v/hen  theydii.  there  came  from  the 
entire  line,  as  it  rushed  on,  the  cry:  'Go  ba;k.  General  Lee!  Go 
back!'  Some  historians  like  to  put  this  in  less  homely  words: 
but  the  brave  Texans  did  not  pick  their  phrases:  W\'e  won't  go 
on  unless  you  go  back!'  A  soldier  seized  his  bridle  rein.  The 
gallant  General  Gregg  t  who  laid  down  his  life  on  the  -th  of  Oc- 
tober, almost  in  General  Lee's  presence,  in  a  cesp^erate  charge  of 
his  brigade  on  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Harrison  ; 
turning  his  horse  towards  General  Lee,  remonstrated  with  him. 
Just  then  I  called  the  general's  attention  to  General  Longslreet. 
whom  he  had  been  seeking,  and  who  sat  on  his  horse  on  a  knoll 
to  the  right  of  the  Texans,  directing  the  attack  of  his  divisions. 
He  yielded  with  evident  reluctance  to  the  er.'reaties  cf  his  men. 
and  rode  up  to  Longstreet's  position. 

"With  the  first  opportunity  I  informed  General  Longstreet  cf 
what  had  just  happened,  and  he,  with  anectionate  bluntuess. 
urged  General  Lee  to  go  further  back.  I  need  not  say  the  Tex- 
an.s  went  forward  in  their  charge  and  did  well  their  duty.  Tliey 
were  eight  hundred  strong,  and  lo.>t  half  of  their  number,  killed 
and  wounded,  on  that  bloody  day.  The  battle  wassc-c^n  restored, 
and  the  enemy  driven  back  to  their  position  of  the  night  before. 
Wilcox's  and  Heth's  divisions  were  placed  in  line  a  sbort  dis- 
tance to  the  left   of  the  plank  road.     General  Lee's  tmn:e.-liate 
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presence  had  done  much  to  restore  coii(idence  to  these  brave  men 
and  to  inspire  the  troops  who  came  np  with  the  determination  to 
win  at  all  hazards.  A  short  time  afterwards  General  Anderson's 
division  arrived  from  Orange  Court  House.  The  well-known 
flank  attack  was  then  planned  and  put  into  exe-.Hition,  by  which 
Tvongstreet  put  in,  from  his  own  and  Anderson's  divisions,  three 
brigades  on  the  right  Hank  of  the  enemy,  rolled  it  up  in  the 
usual  manner,  uncovering  his  own  front,  thus  completely  defeat- 
ing Hancock's  torce  and  sending  it  reeling  back  on  the  Brock 
road.  The  story  of  this,  and  of  Longstreet's  unfortunate  wound- 
ing is  familiar  to  all.  His  glorious  success  and  splendid  action 
on  the  field  had  challenged  the  admiration  of  all.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  of  {hv.  men  on  this  occasion,  the  Mississippi 
brigade  of  Heth's  division,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Stone,  though  tlie  division  was  placed  farther  to  the  left,  out  of 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  preferred  to  remain  on  the  right,  under 
heavy  fire,  and  fought  gallantly  throughout  the  day  under  Long- 
street." 

Extracts  from  officer's  note-book:  "May  7th. — La}-  behind 
breast-works;  enemy  attacked  line  several  times  on  the  lct'"t,  and 
were  easily  repulsed.  8th. — Marched  to  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  advanced  under  shell  and  grape  on  the  enemy;  no  casual- 
ties. Moved  to  the  left,  advanced  in  line  and  entered  the  breast- 
works. 9th. — Strengthened  breastworks,  skirmishing  and  sliarp- 
shooting.  loth. — Enemy  attacked  our  line.  Batteries  in  front, 
and  enfilading  fire  on  our  left  played  on  us  famously;  attack 
repulsed  after  about  an  hour's  fighting,  in  the  afternoon,  on 
our  left,  across  a  creek,  the  enemy  handsomely  mown  down  by 
our  men.  They  again  engaged  in  line  to  attract  attention,  and 
turned  forward  undercover  of  the  cedars.  A  storming  column 
struck  the  line  of  the  4th  regiment.  vSoou  crossed  the  works,  and 
others  charged  to  a  gap  in  the  breastworks.  Those  who  entered, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  either  killed,  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. Attack  along  the  line  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
enemy.  Had  a  fine  view  of  Hill's  corps  attacking  and  routing 
the  enemy  on  our  left  across  the  creek. 

"nth. — Lay  in  the  trenches  sharp-shooting  and    skirmishing. 

"i2th. — Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  A  tremendous 
day's  work,  both  of  artillery  and  small  arms  all  day.  Enemy 
attacking  us  in  breast-works.  Their  lo.ss  heavy,  ours  compara- 
tively light.  Moved  to  the  right  at  night  and  erected  new 
works.". 

Extract  from  letters:  ''On  the  12th,  was  fought,  I  think,  the 
most  stubborn  battle  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  continent. 
Our  forces  were  attacked  along  a  line  several  miles  in  extent,  be- 
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bind  temporary  orcastv/orks,  0:1  account  of  v.-liich  our  lc^-e.s  are 
small,  while  that  of  the  euein_y  is  immense.  A  fe'x  r:cre  such 
days,  and  Grant  will  he  Avithout  an  army.  Learned  to-Tiay  the 
mails  are  not  hcitig  distributed  at  Richmond  — posto:r.ce  closed 
and  employes  iti  the  trenches — no  letters  .since  the  4:2." 

"Ah  See,"  Company  A,  5th  Texas,  gives  the  following: 

"The  i^oldicr.  in  active  service,  very  soon  becomes  accustomed 
and  hardened  to  the  most  painful  and  excruciating  scenes  of  suf- 
fering and  death.  Under  other  conditions  tlie  same  experience 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost  tension  and  excite  the 
holiest  horror.  l;ven  in  war,  however,  there  is  occasionally  an 
incident  that  causes  him  to  shudder  and  revives  the  sensioilities 
of  happier  days.  Such  a  one  occurred  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  in  1864. 

"The  line  of  battle  of  Hood's  brigade  occupying  feeble  and 
extemporized  breastworks,  was  charged  for  three  days,  in  gallant 
but  futile  attempts  to  break  through  our  lines.  Between  the 
attacks,  the  Federal  artillery  kept  up  an  incessent  rear,  their 
balls  frequently  doing  much  damage.  During  one  of  these  at- 
tacks, and  while  the  enemy's  big  guns  were  sending  hot  shot 
and  shell  at  our  puny  defenses  the  incident,  to  which  this  article 
referrs,  took  place. 

"In  Company  A,  5th  Texas,  was  a  gallant  and  already  scarred 
young  fellow,  Sam  Bailey.  While  standing  at  his  p^ostofduty 
plying  his  Enfield  rifle,  fast  and  furious,  the  smoke  of  battle 
drifting  in  weird  and  fantastic  shapes  around,  his  young,  devoted 
head,  an  oblong  ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  rifle  guns,  pierced 
the  frail  work  immediately  in  his  front,  passed  through,  severed 
the  brave  fellow's  head  from  liis  shoulders,  scattered  his  brains 
upon  his  nearest  comrades,  drove  his  rille  through  his  body,  and 
bent  it  in  shape  of  a  lioop  or  ring. 

"The  hearts  of  those  who  stood  nearest  him,  and  w;:o  knew 
his  devotion  and  gallantry,  could  not  but  feel  the  shade  of  a 
mighty  grief;  e>-cs  unused  to  weep  at  scenes  like  this,  could  no: 
restrain  a  falling  tear,  a  grief  and  tear  that  constitutes  the  only 
monuraent  that  ever  reared  itself  above  the  prostrate  bleeding 
bod^-  of  the  noble  and  chivalrous  Bailey." 

Extract  from  letters:  "North  Anna  River,  May  23rd.— We 
have  had  to  undergo  all  in  the  ;vay  of  watching,  marching  and 
fighting  our  natures  are  capable  of,  since  we  left  Gordonsviile. 
Have  not  seen  our  wagon  train  since,  and  during  that  time  have 
had  no  change  of  a  single  garment.  We  reached  here  l^st  night 
after  a  routi.nuous  march  of  over  thirty  hours,  and  I  have  seen 
ray  horse  for  the  first  time  since  the  fight  ccr,men:ed.  Have 
stood  it  remarkably  well,  and  am  thankful  I   have  survived  the 
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bloods'  days  of  the  6tli  and  i2tb.  Will  not  nov;  discuss  what  the 
army  is  doinjj,  but  will  say,  however,  General  Lee  basnet  taken 
his  new  posilion  on  account  of  any  defeat,  nor  because  of  any 
want  of  spirit  among  the  troops,  and  I  feel  confident  the  sequal 
will  prove  this  conclusion." 

While  General  Grant  had  been  engaged  on  the  Rapidan,  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  had,  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  moved  round 
to  the  rear  of  General  Lee's  army,  doing  damage  at  Beaver  Dam 
to  army  stores,  and  destroying  the  railroad  at  /\shland. 

On  May  lolh,  he  encountered  at  "Yellow  Tavern,"  on  the 
road  to  Richmond,  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  under  the 
dashing  leader,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  In  a  severe  fight, 
where  the  odds  were  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  against 
eight  thousand,  he  was  persistently  and  stubbornly  resisted,  and 
efTectually  repulsed,  Sheridan  making  his  way  across  the 
country  to  Turkey  Island  where  he  joined  Butler. 

General  Stuart  sent  couriers  to  Richmond,  so  the  defenses 
might  be  matmed.  The  fire  alarm  was  again  sounded,  and  soou 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm,  while  the 
home  defenders  took  their  places  in  the  fortifications. 

The  news  of  the  repulse,  and  the  wounding  of  the  brilliant 
cavalry  commander  who  had  braved  ;so  much,  was  received  with 
mingled  emotion.  General  Stuart  had  continued  to  lead  the 
charge  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  invoking  his  men  to 
continue  the  fight.  "Long  accustomed  to  connect  him  with 
daring  exploits  and  brilliant  successes,  there  was  much  surprise 
and  deeper  sorrow  when  the  news  spread  through  the  city.  Ad- 
mired as  a  soldier,  loved  as  a  man,  honored  as  a  Christian  pa- 
triot to  whom  duty  to  God  and  his  country  was  a  supreme  law, 
the  intense  anxiety  for  his  safety  made  all  shrink  from  realizing 
his  imminent  danger." 

Amid  the  grief  of  the  people  he  was  buried  on  President'.s 
Hill,  at  Hollywood  Cemetery, — wept  over  by  all  who  appreciated 
brave  chivalr}',  another  grand  martyr  upon  his  country's  altar. 

On  June  ist,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  General  Grant  with- 
drew to  the  north  side  of  North  Anna  river,  and  moved  east- 
wardly  down  the  Pamunkey  river.  At  Hanover  Junction,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  joined  by  Pickett's  division,  which  had  been  on  de- 
tached service  at  Xewbern,  North  Carolina,  and  a  small  force 
under  Breckinridge,  and  a  brigade  on  duty  at  the  Junction. 

"On  the  2d,  Grant's  army  was  across  the  Pamunkey,  while 
General  Lee's  army  was  in  line  of  battle  with  his  left  at  Atlee's 
Station,  on  the  Central  railroad,  in  Hanover  county,  nine  miles 
btrlow  Richmond.  By  another  movement  eastv.-arcl,  the  two 
armies  found  th.eraselves  face  to  face  at  Cold  Harbor,  Grant  try- 
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ing  to  force  his  pp.ssage  across  the  Chickahomiiiy,  which,  if  sac- 
cessful,  would  euable  him  to  lay  siege  to  Richmond,  having 
reached  the  scene  of  General  McClellau's  base  in  his  famous 
campaigu  two  years  before.  He  had  reached  a  point  of  converg- 
ence of  all  roads  in  the  vicinity, — a  strategic  point  whcie  he  was 
almost  sure  of  a  decisive  victory. 

The  engagement  on  the  morning  of  June  3d  showed  how  fruit- 
less were  his  efforts  to  drive  back  the  forces  of  General  I^ee.  On 
every  part  of  the  line,  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  quick  and 
decisive  blows.  Hancock's  corps  was  hurled  back  in  a  storm  of 
fire,  the  oth  corps  did  not  get  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  works,  while  Warren  and  Burnside  were  staggered  on  the 
line  of  the  ri lie-pits.  The  day's  work  was  effected  in  about  ten 
minutes  by  signal  strokes.  Fourteen  assaults  were  repulsed, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Federals  was  terrible. 

When  the  order  was  given  to  rencv,-  the  attack,  Swintou  says, 
in  his  "Army  of  the  Potomac":  "The  order  was  i:,sued  through 
the  wonted  channels,  but  no  man  stirred,  and  the  immobile 
lines  pronounced  a  verdict,  silent,  yet  emphatic,  against  further 
slaughtc-r.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  in  this  sanguinary  action 
was  over  thirteen  thousand,  while  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  reached  as  many  hundreds." 

With  matters  in  this  existing  state.  General  Grant  asked  a 
truce  to  bury  his  dead.  He  soon  after  moved  his  army  to  secure 
a  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James. 

Taylor,  iu  "Four  Years  with  General  Lee,"  says:  "The  strug- 
gle from  the  Wilderness  to  this  point,  covered  a  period  of  over 
one  month,  during  which  time  there  had  been  an  almost  daily 
eucouuter  of  arms,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
placed  hors-de-combat,  of  the  army  under  General  Grant,  a 
cumber  exceeding  the  entire  numerical  strength  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaigu  of  Lee's  army,  which  notwithstand- 
ing its  own  heavy  losses,  and  the  re-enforcements  received  by 
the  enemy,  still  pre.-^ented  an  impregnable  front  to  its  opponent." 

The  Secretary  of  \\'ar.  United  States,  reported  that  General 
Grant  had,  when  he  crossed  the  Rapidan.,  141,160, 

To  meet  this  forc^,  Lee  had  less  than  50,000.  The  same  au- 
thority discloses  that  Grant  had  a  reserve  of  137,672.  Lee  had 
practically  no  reserve,  as  he  had  to  send  detachments  to  West 
Virginia  equal  to  all  the  re-enforcements  he  received. 

In  Southern  Historical  Papers,  under  authority  of  the  editor, 
there  appears  the  following  statement: 

"Grant  says  he  lost,  in  the  campaign  from  the  Wikh^rness  to 
Cold  Harbor,  39,000;  bnt  Swintou  puts  his  loss  at  over  60,000, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  figures  will  show  that  his  real 
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loss  was  near  100,000.  In  other  words,  he  lost  about  twice  as 
many  men  as  L,ee  had,  iu  order  to  take  a  position  which  he  could 
have  taken  without  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man." 

The  cause  of  General  Lee  losing  so  few  men  against  such 
large  forces,  was  the  fact  that  he  did  all  his  fighting  behind 
temporar)-  breastworks,  a  thing  unknown  until  Fredericksburg, 
the  Confederates,  in  all  their  great  battles,  having  acted  on  the 
oflensive. 

General  Grant,  at  the  time,  was  severely  censured  for  his  reck- 
less disregard  of  human  life,  and  won  the  sobriquet,  "The 
Butcher,"  from  the  Southern  press.  It  was  said,  by  prisoners, 
that  during  the  fight  at  the  Wilderness,  in  front  of  Hood's  Ttxas 
Brigade,  where  his  dead  laj'  four  and  five  deep,  a  courier  told 
him  several  times  how  hot  and  fatal  the  fire  was.  He  was  lying 
under  the  trees,  smoking,  and  his  reply  was,  "Put  in  another 
regiment  at  once." 

The  sacrifice  of  life  was  so  great,  and  not  being  able  to  bur}' 
his  dead,  the  country  became  so  foul  from  stench  that  the  people, 
unable  to  undertake  so  huge  an  attempt,  were  forced  to  move 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  battle- field.  The  dead  were  buried 
a  year  later,  when  a  detail  was  made  from  Sherman's  army,  when 
they  passed  through  Richmond  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  to  go 
to  the  Wilderness  and  perform  that  duty. 

"Ah  See,"  Company  A,  5th  Texas  Regiment,  makes  this 
tribute  to  his  friend,  Lieutenant  vSykes; 

"Xo  man  more  fearless;  no  heart  braver  or  more  faithful  to 
every  duty.  Known  amiong  friends  and  comrades  by  the  title 
given  above,  he  was  yet  such  merely  by  courtesy,  being  a  volun- 
tary aid  upon  the  staff  of  his  relative.  General  John  Gregg,  the 
last  brigadier  of  our  old  brigade. 

"In  the  first  blush  of  manhood,  with  heart  aflame  v>-ith  love 
and  fealty  to  his  native  section,  he  left  his  happy  and  luxurious 
home  at  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  where  his  family  is  an  old  and 
influential  one,  and  took  service  with  General  Gregg,  as  ex- 
plained. 

"Being  attached  to  the  same  staff,  I  learned  to  know  and  love 
the  young  man  to  whose  memory  I  ofler  this  poor  but  sincere 
tribute.  His  character  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman;  none  but  kind  and  courteous 
words  framed  his  responses  to  friends;  generous  to  a  fault,  he 
knew  no  other  w^ay  than  to  be  kind,  charitable  and  forgiving. 
Simple  ia  dress,  open  in  conduct,  always  ready  to  render  aid  and 
kindness  where  the  chance  occurred,  he  soon  commanded  the 
esteem  of  all  who  crossed  his  path.  Before  the  world,  as  well  as 
in  private,  his  head  was  bowed  at  proper   moments  in  a<loration 
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and  duty  to  God,  and  many  times,  in  that  long  ago,  I  remember 
seeing-  him  seated  'neath  a  tree  or  bent  reading  with  rapt  inter- 
est the  Word  of  God. 

"In  action,  he  rode  along  the  front  line  of  battle,  intent  upon 
duty,  though  without  recklessness  or  foolish  exposure. 

"The  battle  of  June,  1S64,  was  the  last  action  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  victory  had  been  won,  and  only  the  occasional 
firing  of  the  Federal  artillery  to  cover  the  retreat  of  its  forces,  re- 
mained to  tell  of  the  bloody  wave  that  had  swept  over  us  that 
day, 

"Near  the  original  line  of  battle  was  a  deserted  cabin.  Around 
that  humble  abode,  within  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  action, 
was  assembled  some  half  dozen  distinguished  Confederates,  Gen- 
erals L,ee,  Lougstreet,  Field  t^our  new  division  commander), 
Gregg,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  brigade  commanders. 

"In  the  course  of  an  hour  these  eminent  leaders  departed,  leav- 
ing General  Gregg  and  staff  remaining,  all  of  whom  were  munch- 
ing on  hard-tack,  or  whatever  else  possible  to  procure,  no  one 
having  tasted  food  since  early  morning. 

"The  cannonading  continued,  though  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  minutes;  and  though  an  occasional  shell  found  us  out  and 
made  a  fearful  racket  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  yet  we  paid 
little  attention  thereto.  Little  did  we  think  thai  one  of  those 
shells  was  the  bearer  of  sad  and  fatal  tidings  to  our  party:  little 
dreamed  we  that  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  grief  was  even  then 
encircling  our  small  group  v.'ith  its  black  pall;  that  the  soul  of 
young  Sykes,  as  he  rented  there  from  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of 
that  day's  bloody  work,  was  ready  and  waiting  to  wing  its  way 
to  the  shadow-land  beyond. 

"Yet  such  was  the  truth,  for  as  the  deafening  sound  of  an  ex- 
ploding shell,  near  our  midst,  died  away  into  distance,  we 
gathered  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  body  of  our  brave  comrade 
and  gently  bore  him  to  a  field  ambulance,  which  speedily  car- 
ried hira  into  a  home  of  mercy,  presided  over  by  the  loving- 
hearts  of  loving  women. 

"There,  with  every  care  and  attention  that  love  and  skill 
could  suggest,  with  the  brave  Gregg  bending  over  the  form  of 
the  dying  boy,  catching  the  last  messages  of  cheer  and  hope  that 
his  dying  breath  sent  forth  to  the  loved  ones  of  his  far  off  South- 
ern home,  he  passed  away  and  beyond,  his  name  and  deeds  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  ten- 
derly and  truly.'" 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER. 

"Cold  Harbor,  June  9th. 
"The  impression  is  general  that  Grant  can  not  get  much  more 
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fighting  out  of  his  hireliugs.  Some  think  he  will  at'-cinpt  to 
cross  the  James  and  try  the  south  side,  while  others  siv  he  will 
retire  in  the  direction  of  the  'White  House."  and  either  wait  for 
'something  to  turn  up,'  or  withdrav/  entire". y.  Fvtrrythin'^  is 
quiet.  Eight  covers  the  number  of  casuaiiies  in  ihe  aih  since  it 
has  been  down  here.  General  Field  is  wcunied,  and  General 
Gregg  in  temporary  command  ot  division.'" 

On  June  I2trj.,  Grant  crossed  the  river  oii  pontoon  bridges, 
near  Wilcox's  Wharf.  General  Lee"s  artillery  shelled  his  troops 
as  they  passed  over,  and  by  June  15th  his  army  was  ui'on  the 
south  side  of  the  Jamcs. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  General  Butler  had  landed,  at 
Bermuda  flundred,  below  Richmond  on  the  James,  a  force  to 
move  up,  cut  the  railroad  comraunicatioa  between  Richmond  and 
Peter-sbnrg  to  the  south,  and  capture  the  latter  city,  which  was 
but  meageriy  defended.  He  was  confident  he  could  rerluce  the 
defenses  at  Drury's  Bluff,  on  the  river,  and  thv.s  open  Richmond 
"by  the  back  door,"  as  he  proudly  boasted. 

Penetrating  his  design,  General  Beauregard  was  or  Icrcd  Irom 
Charleston  to  take  command  at  Drury's,  and  was  in  time  to  put 
a  quietus  to  his  asjiirations  by  drivi'.ig  him  back  irom  hrs  ad- 
vanced positions  on  May  i6th,  with  a  less  c:  several  ihousand 
men  in  killed,  v/oundcd  and  captured. 

An  expedition  from  Butler's  lines,  in  Jui:e.  against  Pcte.-sburg. 
was  the  cause  of  concentrating  theie  by  Gener.-.l  Lee.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Grant's  crossing  \he  James  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  In  a  series  of  engagements  in  front  of  Petersbnrg.  includ- 
ing a  severe  assault,  on  June  17th,  he  lo?t  at  least  icn  ih<.iusan'l 
men,  and  gained  no  ad\-antage. 

Being  unable  to  dislodge  the  Confederates  from  tb.eir  intrench- 
ments  "oy  any  amount  of  numbers  and  n:unitio:is  c:  war  sent 
against  them,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  undermining  their  works 
by  a  subterranean  passage.  F  ^r  six  wee'^.-:  he  was  busy  with 
shovel  and  pick,  preparing  a  mine  to  be  nllcd  with  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gun-powder,  and  exploded,  to  enable  iheni  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  works.  Simulta!:eou->ly.  an  advancing 
column  was  to  make  an  assault,  all  t!;e  artillery  was  to  be  turueu 
in  the  direction  of  the  mine,  and  in  the  conf-.-ion  and  surprise  ot 
the  Confederates,  a  victorious  army  would  take  posse-.-^icn  of  the 
city  and  claim  a  decisi'>-e  triumph. 

To  further  cripple  Fee's  chai: ces  of  recovery,  Gram  sent  a 
force  across  to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  compelling  bis  op- 
ponent to  recross  a  portion  of  his  command  to  protect  the  ap- 
proaches to  Richmond. 

On  June    13th,    Major-General   Early,  with  the  2d  army  corps 
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of  Lee's  army,  was  sent  to  strike  Hunter's  force  in  the  rear  (op- 
erating under  vSigel's  advance  in  the  Shenandoah  valley),  and,  if 
possible,  destroy  it,  and  then  move  down  the  valley  across  the 
Potomac  and  threaten  Washington. 

The  account  of  experiences  of  the  Texas  brigade  during  all 
these  operations  is  better  told  by  extracts  from  our  private  let- 
ters: 

"NiiAR  AIalvkr>:  Hill,  June  15,  1S64. 

"On  the  morniiig  of  the  13th,  it  being  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  from  our  front  near  Cold  liarbor,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion.  The  division,  or  rather  the  corps,  to 
which  we  belong,  moved  at  11  a.  ni.  Taking  the  direction 
towards  the  Chickahominy,  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  memorable 
battle-field  of  Gaines'  Farm,  where  the  Texas  brigade  first  dis- 
titiguished  itself  June  27,  1S62.  Here  the  mind  was  unavoidably 
filled  with  contliciing  emotions,  dwelling  with  pride  upon  the 
historical  fact  that  here,  alter  our  troops  bad-been  hotly  engaged 
nearly  the  whole  day,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, until  5  p.  ni.,  that  the  Texas  brigade,  having  previous'y 
and  up  to  that  hour  been  held  in  reserve,  was,  as  it  were,  electri- 
fied by  the  voice  of  their  almost  idolized  leader,  the  gallant 
Hood,  as  he  uttered,  in  his  own  peculiar  voice,  the  solitary  word 
of  command,  'forward I'  it  was  reserved  for  the  gallant  4th,  as 
General  Whiting  was  pleased  to  style  us,  first  to  penetrate  the 
line  held  by  the  foe.  causing  their -whole  line  to  break  in  confu- 
sion and  flee  from  the  field.  These  pleasurable  thoughts  were 
intruded  upon  by  the  painful  recollection  that  here  we  lost  Colonel 
Marshall,  a  brave  and  zealous  ofiicer;  Lieutenant-Colonel  War- 
wick, as  gallant  as  any  of  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion; Major  Key,  struck  down  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell. 
Here  also  fell  the  following  company  officers,  who,  like  nayself, 
brought  companions  from  Texas  to  Virginia  early  in  the  strug- 
gle: Captain  Hutchison.  Captain  Porter  and  Captain  Ryan,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  others,  lieutenants,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  brave  privates.  A  diminutive  scar  on  the  writer's  little 
finger  reminds  him.  as  he  occasionally  looks  at  it,  that  he  too 
participated  in  the  glories  and  dangers  of  that  day. 

"We  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  one  of  the  bridges  cected 
by  the  'Young  Napoleon,'  while  he  invested  Richmond;  passed 
by  what,  two  years  ago,  were  his  headquarters,  crossed  the  York 
River  railroad  near  Savage  Station,  marched  over  the  battle-field 
of  Seven  Pines,  and  bivouacked  for  the  ni^ht  a  short  distance 
north  of  I-'razier's  Farm,  and  west  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  enemy 
having  passed  down  the  Chickahominy,  and  crossed  a  portion  of 
his  forces  at    Long  Bridge,  on  the  Charles  City  road.     Here  we 
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lay  in  the  pines  all  da}^  yesterday.  The  enemy  are  said  to  be 
crossing  the  James,  aljove  and  lielow  the  Chickahominy.  S  i:r,e 
cannonading  going  on  down  the  river — all  quie:  near  us.  Tl:i;:k 
it  not  improbable  we  will  cross  the  James.  Grant's  new  move 
seems  not  to  be  fully  developed  to  us,  as  } d.  General  Lee, 
doubtless,  understands  him,  however,  and  will  be  ready  for  bim. 
I  feel  that  Grant  is  whipped,  and  Richmond  is  safe." 

"Trrnchls  X]-:ar  Petpcrsuurg,  June  :;o. 

"On  the  iGth  we  took  up  line  of  march,  pa'^-ed  near  Cha:5n's 
Farm,  crossed  the  James  on  pontoon  bridges  just  below  Drury's 
BlutT,  took  the  south  end  of  road  from  Manchester  to  Petersburg. 
Passing  the  extension  of  our  works  from  Drury's  wdiere  it  crossed 
the  road,  we  came  to  the  ground  over  which  a  Federal  recon- 
noitering  part\-  had  just  been  driven  by  Pickett's  division.  For 
three  or  four  miles  we  had  the  usual  indications  of  a  running 
fight,  the  loss  not  serious  on  eilher  side.  V.'e  found  Pickett  in 
line  along  the  road  near  the  Appomatlox,  took  position  0:1  his 
right,  threw  forv.ard  skirmisliers,  and  drove  through  the  woods 
towards  the  river  >ome  mile  or  so,  and  came  upon  a  line  of  Keau- 
regard's  works.  l)ut  were  disappointed  in  not  nnding  tliem  occu- 
pied l)y  the  enemy.  When  the  Federals  advanced  south  of 
xVppomattox,  General  Beauregard,  in  moving  to  meet  them, 
abandoned  most  of  his  line  betv/eeu  the  two  rivers.  Here  we  rest- 
ed, and  sent  out  our  scouts.  Finding  another  line  unoccupied. 
we  moved  forward  to  it,  just  before  da>light. 

"The  morniny  showed  us  Beauregard's  advanced  line,  the  one 
he  occupied  when  he  pressed  Butler  back  at  I'lermuda  Hun.ired, 
occupied  b_v  the  enemy.  Sharp-shooting  commenced,  auvi  co:i- 
tiuued  all  day.  This  was  the  17th.  Late  in,  the  eveny.-.g  s\e 
charged  their  position,  and  found  only  a  line  of  skirmishers  in. 
possession,  who  mostly  iled  at  our  rapid  advance.  Some  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  small  number  put  hors-de-combat.  Here 
we  were  on  the  western  edge  of  a  plateau  and  looking  eastward: 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  the  enemy's  defensive 
line  was  in  full  view.  Here  we  were  subjected  to  a  furious 
shelling. 

"In  the  aifair.  Adjutant  Brown  and  one  private  were  wounded. 
No  other  casualties  in  the  4th,  and  but  few  anywdiere.  I  want 
to  mention  an  incident  of  the  battle-field  of  June  17th.  While 
the  fire  from  the. redoubt  was  at  its  hottest,  subjecting  us  to  one 
of  the  fiercest  shellings  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  endure,  ju.>t  in  front 
of  our  line,  and  within  thirty  feet  of  wliere  I  sat,  stood  an  old 
chestnut  tree,  and  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  about  th.irty 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  a  ntst  of  young  blue  birds,  and.  r--'t- 
withs lauding  the  atmosphere  was  literally  alive  with  the  scream- 
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ing',  hissiiij;  missiles  of  destruciioii,  many  of  them  striking  the 
tree,  and  stripping  it  of  nearl}-  every  limb,  during  :tll  the  time 
the  father  and  mother  bird  did  not  cease  to  l»ring  in  sujjplies  of 
food  for  their  young,  seemingly  all  unconscious  of  the  danger  in 
which  the}'  were  constantly  exposed.  I  was  gratified,  after  the 
shell-storm  had  passed,  that  nest  and  birds,  botii  young  and  old, 
had  endured  the  fiery  ordeal  unscathed. 

"On  the  iSth,  we  passed  through  Petersburg,  halting  barely 
long  enough  to  take  a  draught  of  coffte  from  large  hogsheads, 
hauled  0:1  wagons  to  our  line  of  march,  and  entered  the  fortili- 
cations  surrounding  the  city,  our  line  being  rapidly  extended  to 
the  right  by  the  arrival  of  troops.  At  this  time,  an  engagement 
was  hourly  expecte.l,  and  eagerly  desired,  by  all  the  army,  so  far 
as  1  could  see  or  li-car. 

"At  night  Field's  division  moved  to  the  left,  nearer  the  Appo- 
mattox, east  of  the  city,  and  relieved  other  troops  occupying  the 
trenches  near  the  puint- where  the  enemy  gained  his  temp.orarv 
advantage  on  Friday,  the  i/lh.  Here  we  have  strictly  burrowed 
in  the  ground  ever  since. 

"Yesterday  a  brilliant  little  affair  came  off.  to  our  right.  Three 
brigades  of  Wilcox's  division,  b'eing  threatened  with  an  attack, 
tlanked  the  attacking  party,  and  besides  killing  and  wounding  a 
great  many,  captured  some  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  eight  stands  of  colors,  and  several  pieces  of  can- 
non. This  is  a  most  monotonous  kind  of  existt-nce;  the  enemy 
strongly  fortified  some  six  hundred  yards  in  our  front,  further  to 
the  right  their  works  recede  from  ours,  forming  a  semicircle, 
both  ends  resting  on  the  James,  Grant's  base  being,  at  last  ac- 
counts, at  City  Point. 

"The  two  lines  are  so  close  together  that  sharp-bhooters,  on 
both  sides,  are  so  constantly  popping  away  that  it  is  not  at  all 
safe  for  one  to  raise  his  head  above  the  works.  This  is  occasion- 
ally varied  bv  shelling  which,  in  the  main,  is  alt(.>gether  liarm- 
less.  We  lie  in  our  works,  and  the  mis>iles  hiss  and  burst  all 
over  and  around  us,  seldom  indicting  any  injury.  In  our  pres- 
ent position,  we  have  lost  in  our  regiment  tour  killed,  three 
v.'ouuded.  When  a  shot  takes  elTect,  it  is  generally  fatal.  It  is 
not  considered  ungallant  for  a  man  to  take  care  of  his  upper 
stor_v  when  lying  in  the  trenches. 

"July  3. — Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  regiment. 
Adjutant  W.  II.  Bruwn,  who  was  wounded  on  the  17th  of  June, 
was  removed  to  St.  Francis  hospital  in  Richmond,  wliere  he  lin- 
gered only  a  few  days,  when  death  came  to  his  reliet".  This  is 
the  second  of  our  mess-mates  who  were  with  us  on  tlie  mi.>rning 
of  May  6th,  who  v.-ill  meet  around  our  board  no  more.     Colonel 
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Bane,  Captain  Hunter  and  myself  remain,  but  the  kind  of  duty 
we  have  been  on  for  two  months  has  scattered  us,  and  we  eat 
wdiat  we  can  f^et  hold  of,  and  prepared  as  it  may  be,  every  fellow 
for  himself  (_')ur  bread  is  mostly  of  corn  meal,  is  baked  by  a  cook- 
ing detail,  who  stay  in  the  rear  for  that  purpose,  for  two  da\  o  at 
a  time.  Bacon,  also  issued  two  da5's  at  a  time,  we  get  raw,  and 
this  we  are  at  liberty  to  eat  without  cooking,  or  broil  or  fry,  as 
we  please.  Occasionally  we  have  an  issue  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
sometimes  both  at  once.  The  coffee  we  parch  in  a  frying  ])an, 
beat  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  in  a  tin  cup,  each  one  for  himself,  so  we 
have  a  fue  opportunity  to  suit  our  tastes  as  to  whether  it  shall 
be  strong  or  weak,  as  well  as  the  time  we  drink  it — haviiig  refer- 
ence to  tlie  firing  of  cannon  and  sharp-shooters,  as  to  wlien  we 
go  after  water,  etc.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  an  issue  of  rice 
and  cow  peas. 

"Our  works  are  substantial,  the  embankments  of  earth  are 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  erect  without  being  ex- 
posed,, if  he  is  careful,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the 
effect  of  their  artillery,  having  a  place  to  stand  upon  to  fire  over 
the  works  if  necessary.  There  are  obstructions  of  ditlerent  kinds 
beyond,  calculated  to  tangle  the  enemy's  legs  and  retard  prog- 
ress, should  he  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  an  assault.  These 
works  are  filled  with  muskets  and  bayonets— the  sameness  re- 
lieved at  proper  ii;tervals  In'  menacing  batteries.  The  i'ederals 
have  as  many  chances  in  favor  of  getting  to  heaven  as  to  Peters- 
burg. While  this  is  our  condition.  Grant  has  his  army  so  hemmed 
in  by  the  James  and  Appomatto.x,  by  iron-clads  and  monitors,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  at  him,  so,  while  we  have  no  tear  of  his  l>eing 
able  to  accomplish  the  design  of  his  expedition,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  destroy  his  army.  It  is  safe  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, or  rather  we  can  not  spare  the  men  it  would  cost  to  attack 
it,  protected  as  it  is,  while  the  James  is  open  as  a  line  of  com- 
munication by  which  supplies  and  re-enforcements  can  reach  it, 
or  by  which,  aided  by  his  transports,  General  Grant  can  retire 
whenever  ititerest  or  inclination  pronopts  iiim  to  do  so.  Consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  struggle,  and  iliat  the  two  armies  are 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  eacli  other,  everything  is  remark- 
ably quiet.  The  darkest  feature  of  the  situation  is  that,  without 
notit'ying  such  an  intention,  and  in  utte-r  disregard  to  the  rights 
of  non-comtiatants,  helpless  women  and  children,  who  could  do 
them  no  harm,  they  are,  every  day,  throwing  shells  into  the  city. 
Some  damage  must  necessarily  be  done,  though,  so  lar  as  I  can 
learn,  little  has  been  sustained  by  the  citizens. 

"It  is  unfortunate  the  enemy  was  allowed  to  fortify  so  near  the 
city,  but  the   fact   is   Longstreet's  corps  barely  reached  here  iu 
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time  to  save  tlie  place  from  falling  into  his  liauds.  One  hour 
more,  and  Petersburg  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  Federals. 
The  army  knows  this,  and  the  citizens  have  felt  it.  alas!  too 
keenly  for  it  ever  to  Ijc  effaced. 

"I  have  never  been  such  intense  feeling  as  that  manifested 
the  day  of  our  arrival.  Everybody  was  either  ou  the  streets  or 
at  the  doors  and  windows.  Ladies,  old  and  young,  were  out  in 
the  sun  and  dust,  bare-headed,  in  uiany  instances,  numbers  of  them 
drawing  and  carrying  water  to  the  troops,  and  distributing  it  as 
they  walked  along.  At  two  places  were  found  large  hogsheads 
of  coffee.  Occasionally  the  ladies  would  attempt  to  express  their 
gratitude  at  our  arrival,  but  the  sentence  was  cut  short,  as  the 
eyes  overflowed  an.d  the  face  was  buried  in  the  handkerchief. 
One  venerable-looking  old  gentleman  stood  on  the  side'Aalk,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  oi  ladies.  'Oh."  said  he,  as  the  pearly  drops 
chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks,  'this  is  like  sunshine  after 
the  storm!'  The  soldiers  are  contented  mortals,  an.d  much  pity 
is  wasted  upon  us.  We  enjoy  ourselves  in  our  way,  and  have 
few  long  fiices. 

"July  7. — The  only  change  in  the  past  few  days  is  that  the 
enemy  has  planted  mortar.^  at  ditYerent  points,  where  their  works 
approach  ver}-  near  ours,  from  which  they  expect  to  th.-ow  shells 
into  our  works.  Tiie  Of>eration  of  this  gun  is  to  use  a  small 
charge  of  powder,  and  by  a  great  elevation  allow  the  ball  or  shell 
to  pass  over  and  drop  immediately  in  rear  of  our  works.  This  is 
a  beautiful  theory,  but  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  th.e 
practical  working  of  the  thing,  can  not  regard  it  as  dangerous. 
There  is  too  much  calculation  for  decided  effect;  if  the  charge  of 
powder  should  be  only  a  little  too  large  or  too  small,  the  fuse 
too  short  or  too  long,  or  the  elevatiou  too  high  or  too  low.  the 
shell  can  not  explode  where  it  is  intended.  I  imagine  by  the 
time  these  experiments  are  made,  the  exposed  points  will  have 
been  rendered  bomb  proof.  As  to  their  digging  up  to  cur  posi- 
tion, General  Iloke,  of  the  tar-heel  State,  has  made  the  discov- 
ery, that  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  they  will  be  no  nearer  to 
us  than  we  are  to  them. 

"July  14. — At  a  late  hour  last  night  the  Texas  brigade  was 
relieved  from  a  six  days'  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches,  where, 
day  and  night,  it  has  been  under  an  almost  incessant  5re  from 
the  enemy's  batteries  and  sharp-shooters;  casualties  in  4th  Texas. 
one  killed:  3rd  Arkansas,  one  killed:  5th  Texas,  three  wounded, 
thanks  to  good  fortifications  and  covered  passways  leading  in 
every  direction  the  men  have  to  go. 

"This  thing  of  duty  in  the  trenches  is  anything  but  pleasant 
During  the  day  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
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Texan  sighs  for  the  refreshing  breezes  of  his  own  prairie  horje. 
At  night  one-third  of  the  officers  and  men  are  on  the  alert,  at  a 
time,  each  usually  taking  one-third  of  the  night,  and  at  the  r.r.-t 
indication  of  the  approach  of  morning,  all  hands  are  up  a::d  in 
readiness  to  meet  any  attempt  at  a  surprise — everybody  I:'.vr.~.;;y 
living  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  constantly  en  th^ 
qui 'live.  Here  we  cat,  drink  and  sleep  as  best  we  can,  yei,  not- 
withstanding the  arduous  character  of  these  duties,  the  ucaith 
and  spirits  of  the  men  cositiuue  to  be  good,  and  they  tautalize 
the  enemy  in  every  conceivable  way. 

"The  monotony  is  frequently  relieved  by  a  group  of  a  dozen 
or  more  engaged  in  singing  religious  songs,  while  others,  in 
pairs,  are  fjuietly  absorbed  in  an  intricate  game  of  chess,  which, 
amongst  us,  is  fast  superseding  cards,  which  I  think  a  drcid^i 
improvement.  .  Gambling,  so  tar  as  my  observation  exter...!-,  is, 
I  am  giad  to  say.,  becoming  unfashionable. 

"To  be  relieved  for  two  days  at  a  time,  with  an  opportu:".::y  of 
changing  clothing,  writing  letters,  hearing  the  news,  and  "iving 
on  the  outside  of  the  earth,  is,  indeed,  like  an  oasis  in  the  destrrr. 
The  situation  is  unchanged.  A  scout  from  the  4th,  who  was 
captured  several  days  since,  taken  to  City  Point,  and  es;3.:.-ed, 
says  the  enemy,  especially  the  hundred  days'  men,  is  suff'zring 
from  sickness,  and  Grant  is  sending  oi'f  a  portion  of  his  command. 

"He  continues  to  shell  Petersburg,  without  much  c.i:r.age. 
The  inhabitants,  as  a  general  thing,  have  left  the  shelled  district. 
Man)'  families  are  living  in  tents  furnished  by  the  quartermasiers. 
out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 

"While  everything  here  remains  in  statu  quo,  we  have,  through 
Federal  sources,  glorious  news  from  be3'ond  the  Potomac,  The 
latest  is  from  Stanton,  Sccretar_\'  of  War,  dated  July  ri:h,  in 
which  lie  says:  'Official  report  received  from  Major-G-..-::eral 
Wallace,  states  that  a  battle  took  place  between  his  f.cces  and 
the  rebels,  at  Monocacy,  to-day,  in  which  our  forces  were  a:  l-r.gih 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  retire  in  disorder.  His  troops  behaved  well,  bu:  suf- 
fered severe  loss,  and  Wallace  is  retreating  in  the  direct: :::i  of 
Baltimore.'  The  Washington  Chronicle  says:  'The  enemy  is 
again  in  force  on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  They  have  ventured 
to  turn  the  tide  of  v.\ar  from  the  desolate  fields  of  \'irg:";;a  to  the 
homes  and  fertile  valleys  of  Maryland.  The  first  serious  co'.'.ision 
has  redounded  to  their  advantage.  They  have  driven  e'Ur  troops 
in  disorder  from  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy.  Heaven  ;end  t::e 
daring  leadership  that  wdll,  this  time,  enable  us  to  qo  oir  duty.' 

"One  report  represents  Early  wdthin  nine  miles  of  I:.3.'.t:r::ore, 
but  there  is  room  to  doubt  about  that.     There  can  be  no  mistake 
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that  we  liave  a  con.sidcrable  force  nortli  of  the  Potomac,  aud  they 
have  nearly  frightened  the  'universal  Yankee  nation'  out  of  tlieir 
wits.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  result  will  be  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant's  arm}-,  and  removal  of  the  theatre  of  operations 
to  some  point  in  Xortbern  \'irginia.  An  order  was  published 
yesterday  promoting  Bane  to  colonel  aud  myself  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, to  rank  as  such  from  April  27th  last. 

"At  the  Wilderness  my  tent  was  taken  to  shelter  the  wounded, 
and  since,  my  covering  has  been  the  'cloud-capped  canopy,'  but 
that  is  of  little  consequence.  If  I  had  a  tent  could  not  have 
used  it.  ^\'e  have  been  performing  duty  that  does  not  require, 
or  even  admit  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  camp  life.  The 
weather  has  been  oppressively  hot  and  dry,  but  recently  we  had 
rain,  aud  since  then,  the  rays  of  'old  Sol'  have  not  pulled  us  so 
severely. 

"July  30. — We  left  our  position  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  marched  through  the  city  at  the  quiet  hour  of 
midnight,  crossed  the  Appomattox  to  the  north  side,  just  as  the 
moon  rose,  and  halted  at  the  depot  three  miles  from  Petersburg, 
on  the  Richmond  railroad,  wh.ere  we  remained  until  daylight. 

"One  regiment  of  our  brigade,  3d  Arkansas,  having  taken 
the  cars  with  B;-ii  ling's  Georgia  brigade,  yesterdaj'  morning  we 
took  the  cars,  and  landed  at  Rice's  turnout,  opposite  Drury's 
Bluff,  and  again  took  up  the  line  of  March,  crossed  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Jaujcs  on  pontoon  bridge  at  same  place  we  passed 
over  going  lo  the  south  sitle  on  June  17th.  We  marched  through 
Chaffin's  Farm  nortii  of  the  bluff  of  that  name,  in  sight  of  the 
fortifications,  there  took  down  the  river,  passing  Deep  Bottom  at 
sunset,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  This  morning  we  were 
again  on  the  move  at  daylight.  We  are  now  not  far  from  Mal- 
vern Plill.  I  know  but  little  of  the  situation;  our  column  still 
heads  down  the  river.  Artillery  is  passing  ahead;  can  learn  lit- 
tle reliable  about  tlie  enemy.  It  has  been  reported  that  Grant 
threw  across  to  this  side  of  the  river  some  three  corps  about  the 
night  of  the  27th,  and  since  then  the  impression  prevails  that  he 
will  attempt  a  move  on  Richmond,  this  time  between  the  James 
and  Chickahominy.  I  feel  certain  there  is,  however,  a  general 
movement  of  some  sort,  but  as  to  its  nature,  we  must  wait.  Gen- 
eral Lee  dou'otless  understands  what  is  going  on. 

"When  we  left  Petersburg,  and  as  long  as  we  were  iu  hearing, 
everything  was  unusually  quiet,  not  a  cannon  to  be  heard,  and 
much  less  sharp-shooting  than   usual. 

"A  considerable    portion    of  our    forces  are    now  north    of  the, 
James.      Field's    and   Ker^havr'5,    formerly    McLaw's    division, 
are  here,  and  Wilcox's  and  Heth's  divisions  of  Hill's  corps,  be- 
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sides  cavalry,  artillery  and  perhaps  other  iufantry.  If  Giatit  in- 
tends moving  ou  Richmond,  by  this  route,  Lee  is  ready  fur  liiui, 
Vou  will  notice  by  j^apers  the  loss  by  us  of  four  Napoleon  guns. 
These  were  out  near  the  river,  to  be  used  against  the  enemy's 
gun-boats,  and  were  lost  from  want   of  proper  infantry  support. 

"Last  night,  we  had  some  little  skirmishijig,  and  some  artil- 
lery firing  between  our  camp  and  the  river;  no  results  reported. 
Also  heard  an  occasional  shell  from  the  gun-boats.  Have  just 
seen  a  staff  officer,  who  says  he  has  been  riding  round  every- 
where, and  has  succeeded  in  discovering  nothing. 

"We  are  generally  rejoiced  to  get  out  of  the  trenches,  and  sol- 
dier-like, glad  of  a  move  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  that  Grant 
may  take  after  Early,  and  Lee  after  Grant;  in  that  event,  we  will 
be  in  Xortliern  Virginia  again— this  is  mere  speculation.  All  is 
mist  before  my  eyes;  cannot  see  an  hour  ahead," 

"Xkar  Deep  Bottom,  August  ist. 

"It  has  transpired  that  the  moving  of  the  Federal  troops  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Janics,  was  a  feint,  intended  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  weaken  his  forces  in  front  of  Pt-ter.^burg,  and  thus 
enable  General  Grant,  by  a  bold  dash,  to  reach  the  city.  How 
well  he  succeeded  the  Richmond  papers  of  to-day  relate.  I'or 
some  time  the  whole  North  has  been  awaiting  anxiously  some 
brilliant  movement  on  the  part  of  their  favorite  commander,  and 
we  on  our  side  patiently  waiting  the  doioucmeiit.  On  Saturda}- 
the  grand  climax  was  reached,  and  another  grand  failure. 

"True,  the  mine  v/as  sprung,  our  line  was  broken,  and  one 
opening  made  for  the  enemy  to  enter,  and  he  did  enter,  only 
to  be  driven  back,  engulfed  in  the  disaster  he  had  planned  for 
others,  to  die  fearful,  ghastly  deaths.  Field's  division  being  on 
the  north  side  did  not  participate.  I  suppose  we  barely  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,  as  the  mine  was  sprung  near  the  posi- 
tion we  vacated  the  night  before.  Prisoners  say  we  gave  them 
so  much  trouble  they  hoped  to  extinguish  the  Texas  brigade  in 
the  grand  upheaval  and  collapse.  This  affair  was  but  another 
proof  of  the  cool  darit^g  and  superior  bravery  of  our  men.  An- 
derson's Alabama,  Wright's  Georgia,  and  Mahone's  X'irginia 
brigades  did  the  principal  fighting,  and  closed  the  breach.  An- 
derson's brigade  is  said  to  have  made  a  dashing  charge.- 

"The  mine  was  exi'loded  early  in  the  morning.  An  opening 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  earth-works,  and  the  division 
of  the  enemy  selected  for  the  charge  rushed  forward  to  pierce 
*the  opening." 

A  Southern  writer  thus  describes  what  followed:     "The  whole 
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division  charged,  reached  the  crater,  stumbled  over  the  drpri's, 
were  suddenly  met  by  a  merciless  fire  of  artillery,  enfilading 
them  right  and  left,  and  of  infantry  fusillading  them  in  :ront; 
faltered,  hesitated,  were  badly  led,  lost  heart,  gave  up  the 
plan  of  seizing  the  crest  in  the  rear,  huddled  into  the  crater, 
man  on  top  of  man,  company  mingled  with  company;  and  upon 
this  disordered,  unstrung,  quivering  mass  of  human  b-jings, 
white  and  black  —  for  the  black  troops  bad  followed — was  poured 
a  hurricane  of  sliot,  shell,  cannister  and  musketry,  which  made 
the  hicleous  crater  a  slaughter-pen,  horrible  and  frightful  beyond 
the  power  of  words.  All  order  was  lost:  all  idea  of  charging 
the  crest  abandoned.  Lee's  infantry  were  seen  concentrating  for 
the  carnival  of  death;  his  artillery  was  massing  to  destroy  the 
remnants  of  the  charging  division;  those  who  deserted  the  cra- 
ter, to  scramble  over  the  aVt'';7j-,  and  run  back,  were  shot  down; 
then  all  that  was  left  oi  a  shudderin.g  mas^  of  blacks  and  v/hites 
in  the  pit,  v/as  to  shrink  iouer,  to  evade  tlie  horrible  />r:>i':/u:, 
and  wait  for  a  charge  of  their  friends  to  re->cue  them,  or  surren- 
der." 

Grant  lost  four  thousand  prisoners,  while  General  Lee's  cas\r- 
alties  were  small,  and  he  soon  re-establish,ed  his  line.  The  report 
of  the  Committ<ie  of  IuvL.-:,tigation  by  the  United  States  Cor:gress, 
contained  these  stiange  words:  "The  fir^t  and  great  cause  of 
the  disaster,  was  the  employment  o[  white,  instead  of  black 
troops  to  make  the  charge." 

"On  the  Lixi;,  August  15,  iS>4. 

"Military  operations  seem  again  to  be  changing  to  the  north 
side  of  the  James.  Grant  is  said  to  have  a  considerable  f -rce  on 
this  side.  Ye>terday  moming,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  ski:cii>h- 
ing  commenced  on  our  froi:t,  and  all  hands  were  'pressed  on 
deck.' 

"On  the  left  of  Field's  division,  now  temporarily  under  com- 
mand of  General  Gregg,  the  enem.y  made  a  regular  attack  on 
our  line,  and  were  handsomely  repulsed  by  a  portion  of  Ge;:crai 
Gary's  South  Carolina  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  Anderson's 
Georgia  brigade.  Some  artiUery  firing,  etc.  This,  I  am  satis- 
fied, is  to  cover  some  other  movement  on  the  part  of  Geiieral 
Grant.  What  that  is  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  no  i::d:ca- 
tions  of  any  intent!:jn  on  part  of  that  omcer,  to  abandon  the 
Petersburg  line.  Troops  are  moving,  but  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture their  destination.  WhHe  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg, 
some  scamp  stole  my  horse:  now  that  I  have  procured  ancther, 
I  mention  the  fact." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Texas  Bric;a'1e  at  I'liillips  House — Visit  to  Catnp  of  Bris^^ade — luipre^sions 
of  a  Soldier's  Life— Cliaperoiies  a  gay  Conij)aii}-  from  Richiuo-ai.!— C.e:i- 
eral  Grant  Crosses  Troops  to  North  Side — Figlit  at  Phillips  Housj  —  Hasiy 
Retreat  frorn  our  Pleasaut  Quarters — Fall  of  Fort  Harrison — Fiyht  on 
Darbytown  aud  Newmarket  Roads  -  General  Gregg  Kilkd—  ke^:  .;•:•  of 
His  Body— Imposing  Funeral  at  Richmor.d— Fight  on  WilliairiS'inrg 
Turnpike  — Reverse  of  Conudence  in  the  Valley — Sheridan  De!e;its  Er.v'.y 
^vith  Henvy  Loss — Fearful  Devastation  of  the  Country — "Leavir.g  Noth- 
ing a  Crow  Could  Subsist  Upon"--Granfs  and  Lee's  Armies  go  Irio 
Winter  Ouarters— Unsuccessful  in  the  Field,  Grant  Tries  Reduction  of 
Confederates  by  Starvation— Life  Near  Camp  Again  Resumed. 

General  L,ee's  liue  of  breastworks  on  the  north  side  ot  the 
James  extended  from  Chaffin's,  on  the  river,  across  to  the  Xcw- 
market  road,  on  both  sides  of  Four  Mile  Run  creek.  Tht  Tcxa^ 
brigade  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  infantr3^  with  General 
Gary's  .South  Carolina  cavalry  supporting  them  to  the  left.  Tlie 
Texaus  were  camped,  earh/  in  September,  at  a  point  known  as 
the  Phillips  House,  a  large,  commodious,  white  painted  residence, 
which  stood  direct!}-  on  the  line  of  fortifications.  The  fani'ly  to 
whom  it  belonged  still  made  their  home  w.tbin  its  walls,  but 
kindly  placed  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  at  the  service  of  tl:e 
regimental  officers,  and  here  the  business  of  receiving  aud  send- 
ing off  orders  was  regularly  attended  to  every  day. 

Half  a  mile  distant  was  the  farm  house  residence  of  some  rela- 
tives of  my  mother.  As  soon  as  they  found  my  husband  -.vas 
camped  near  by,  through  an  old  family  servant,  Pat  (;who  at- 
tended him  on  his  rambles  in  the  army  after  our  marriage;,  pro- 
vided his  camp  talde  with  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  chicken--.  Lut- 
ter  and  milk,  besides  showing  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
brigade,  all  of  which  was  very  much  appreciated.  Fitiallw  they 
insisted  I  should  pay  them  a  \isit  and  remain  near  the  brigade  as 
their  guest  as  long  as  they  were  camped  in  the  vicinity.  This 
was  very  fortunate.  Tadies  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their 
husbands  and  remaining  near  camp,  but  except  at  first,  when 
one  or  two  had  gone  from  Texas  to  Richmond,  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  the  Texans  to  have  the  society  of  their  female  rela- 
tives, and  nearly  two  years  had  passed  without  the  presence  of  a 
woman  connected  in  any  way  with  the  brigade.  After  or.r  mar- 
riage had  been  constimmated,  nearly  a  year  previous  the' troops 
had  been  so  constantly  on  the  move  as   to  render  it  impossible 
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fcr  me  to  leave  K.ichmonJ  and  follow  luy  iuclination  lo  ^hare,  in 
some  degree,  the  trials  of  a  soldier's  lite. 

With  this  cordial  invitation  came  a  letter  disclosing  the  exact 
position  of  alTairs  aknu^  the  line,  the  liability  of  an  attack,  and 
all  the  disagreeables  to  be  contended  with,  but  if  I  chose  lo  ac- 
cept, must,  encumber  myself  with  little  baggage,  and  pror^ise  to 
"obey  orders"  unquestioned  about  leaving  when  the  military 
situation  demanded  actixity  with  tlie  troops:  I  might  lir.d  the 
variety  quite  pleasant.  It  is  needless  to  relate,  that  being  a 
woman,  I  decided  to  go  at  once. 

The  arrangements  all  being  made,  a  brigade  ambulaTK^e  placed 
at  our  disposal,  with  a  Confederate  soldier  as  a  driver,  the  eight 
miles  of  road  wliich  lay  between  Richmond  and  the  cac:p  at 
Phillips  House  was  (luickl}-  j>assed.  As  we  went  out  beyo:,d  the 
inner  lines  of  fortifications  surrounding  the  city  I  was  iuiiructed 
where  I  could  find  the  road  in  case  of  a  surprise  on  the  line  to- 
ward which  we  were  traveling,  and  I  was  compelled,  unex- 
pectedly, to  return;  the  necessity  of  being  always  on  the  alert, 
and  during  my  stay  the  \-ery  imperative  duty  of  allowing  brigade 
and  regimental  ofiicers  to  do  my  thinking  and  planning  for  my 
safet}'. 

As  mile  after  mile  was  traversed,  the  woods  t'ragrant  with  the 
breath  of  approaching  autumn,  shady  and  cool  witri  evening's 
repose  of  nature,  where  eternal  quiet  seemed  lo  reign  supreme, 
it  was  hard  to  realize  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  near  by,  and 
two  hostile  armies  were  lying  so  close  together. 

Our  relatives,  two  spinster  cousins,  and  their  bachelor  I'rotiier, 
too  old  for  military  duty,  greeted  us  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
placing  the  hou.-5e  at  our  disposal,  and  apologizing  that  so  many 
articles  had  been  stored  awa^-  in  a  safe  place,  oiit  of  the  reach  of 
an  invading  army.  Going  into  the  garden,  my  eldest  cousin 
said:  "Do  you  see  that  cabbage  patch?  All  my  silver,  glassware 
and  china,  mone\-  and  other  valuables  were  deposited  in  a  pit 
underneath  it  last  spring.  We  secreted  the  articles  a:  r.ight, 
after  the  pit  was  dug,  covered  it  with  plank,  put  on  a  laver  of 
soil,  and  planted  it  as  you  see,  so  if  Mr.  Yankee  comes  we  can, 
at  least,  save  a  little,  as  he  will  never  think  of  di-^tnrlMn,-:"  a  cab- 
bage row  to  hunt  for  rebel  treasure,  and  I  have  no  iear  of  being 
betrayed  b}-  auy  of  our  negroes." 

We  laughed  at  her  ingenuity,  but  as  hiding  valuables  had  be- 
come quite  an  art  with  the  so-called  rebels,  we  rather  enjoyed  -the 
absence  of  the  dainty  ware,  familiar  on  her  table  hitherto.  a;;d 
admired  her  precautions,  but  could  hardl\-  feel  there  was  any  ex- 
isting necessity  for  so  much  care. 

During  raiding  parties,  or  when  the  rebel  lines  were  contracted, 
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it  was  quite  tlie  fashion  with  Federal  trocps  to  break,  destroy 
and  capture  auything  that  came  in  their  reach,  so  bitter  exreri- 
ence  had  taught  our  people  to  provide  against  such  reck:c--r,e.ss 
by  reuKu-ing  such  things  as  were  possible  bc\-ond  teniptatioi;. 

Never  will  I  forget  that  iirst  evening  spent  near  the  Texas 
brigade.  After  such  a  supper  as  only  a  comfortable  \'irgin:a 
farm-house  could  supply,  we  adjourned  to  the  long  poich,  where 
wt;  sat  conversing.  Suddenly  the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard, 
with  a  peculiar  reverberation  across  the  water  three  miles  distant, 
which  I  was  assured  was  merely  the  batteries  at  Chafhn's.  and 
from  our  gun-boats  on  the  river,  shelling  General  Butlers  n-.en 
at  work  on  Dutch  Gap  canal,  a  bend  in  the  river  he  was  itr.end- 
ing  to  cut  through,  calcuLated  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  gun- 
boats and  transports. 

How  very  strong  were  my  sensations.  Month  after  month  I 
had  been  familiar  with  the  sound  of  cannon,  while  during  the 
"vSeven  Days'  "  lights  in  1S62,  the  sharp  crack  of  musketfy  had 
resounded  through  the  streets  of  Richmorid.  but  this  was  diner- 
ent,  and  a  feeling  of  av;e  pervaded  my  heart  altogether  in- 
describable. I  was  told  this  was  a  common  experience  when 
first  so  near  active  operations,  to  which  I  would  soon  grow  ac- 
customed. Presently  we  saw  figures  arrange  themselves  near 
the  fence  some  twenty  feet  in  front,  several  soldiers  opened  the 
gate  and  advanced,  were  introduced,  and  bade  me  welcome  in 
behalf  of  the  Texas  brigade,  while  the  band  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment complimented  us  with  some  of  its  most  inspiring  music. 

Memory  recalls  the  scene,  through  all  the  dusty  years  that 
have  stresched  between,  as  I  stood,  proudly  leaning  upon  my 
husband's  arm,  while  he  acknowledged  their  kindness,  the  manly, 
graceful  forms  of  our  visitors,  who  had  left  their  record  upon 
their  country's  history,  the  cheering,  hopeful  words 'as  they 
expressed  their  pleasure  in  h.aving  a  lady  connected  with  their 
command  in  their  midst,  the  swelling  music,  the  booming  of  the 
distant  cantion  and  the  moonlight,  lying  upon  hill-top  and  plain 
in  bands  of  silvery  beauty,  sol'tening  all   the  surroundings. 

Next  morning  we  strolled  along  the  line,  saw  the  soldiers  in 
tent  and  on  duty,  who,  everywhere,  greeted  us  with  respectful 
salutations,  and  was  given  a  seat  of  honor  in  the  reg:n:ental 
ofhce  at  Phillips  House,  and  watched  rhe  signing  of  papers  and 
all  the  red  tape  performances  of  military  life. 

My  curiosity  was  gratified  with  explanations  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  earth-wor'tcs  about  five  ftet  high,  the  ten  foot 
ditch  beyond,  the  intricate  abattis  .some  hfty  feet  in  front,  the 
tangled  obstructions  of  brush  and  fallen  trees  to  impede  the 
progress  of  an  attacking  party,  and  after  surveying  it  all  I  felt 
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quite  safe  in  remaiuiug  near  the  aruiy  where  there  were  so  many 
willing  hands  to  defend  these  works.  Little  did  I  dream  that 
this  wouhi  be  the  scene  of  a  hot;l3'-contested  conflict. 

Once,  when  officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Winkler  invited  rae  to 
go  with  hiiu  and  visit  the  picket  line.  When  we  started,  our 
servant  was  very  much  horrified,  and  the  men  evidently  thought 
it  quite  risky,  hut  no  evil  consequences  followed.  The  sentinels 
were  ver3'  much  surprised  to  see  a  woman  on  the  picket  line,  but 
showed  us  where  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  coats,  who 
were  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  popping  away  at  the  rebels  when 
in  sight.  As  they  were  as  liable  to  miss  as  to  hit,  there  was  no 
special  feeling  of  alarm  experienced  by  myself  during  that  morn- 
ing, and  no  shot  was  exchanged  v/hile  we  were  in  hearing. 

Often,  when  in  the  office  at  the  Phillips  House,  General  Gregg 
would  be  present,  and  I  learned  to  value  his  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  lieart.  He  had  been  a  per?''>i'.al  friend  of  Colonel 
Winkler  in  Texas — a  lawyer  and  judge  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lived — hence  a  warm  feeling  of  esteem  existed  between  them. 
Mrs.  Gregg  had  been  with  him  during  his  soldier  life  in  Eragg's 
arm}',  but  when  transferred  to  Longstreet's  corps,  while  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  placed  in  command  of  Hood's  old  Texas  Brigade, 
she  had  gone  to  visit  her  father  in  North  Alabama,  and  was  now 
in  Federal  lines,  much  to  his  sorrow,  but  would  join  him  in  Vir- 
ginia as  soon  as  he  could  bring  her  through  v/ith  safety.  He 
was  yery  fond  of  talking  about  his  wife,  and  told  us  of  a  little 
incident  of  v.hich  he  seemed  qnite  proud. 

When  the  Federals  went  to  her  father's  house,  they  were 
quite  incensed  to  find  the  wife  of  a  rebel  general,  and  insisted 
upon  entering  the  bouse.  She  met  them  at  the  door  and  told 
them  it  v/ould  not  be  agreeable  for  them  to  intrude.  They  be- 
came very  angr}",  and  ordered  the  negroes  to  burn  the  rebel  nest. 
With  all  the  majesty  of  womanhood  she  quietly  told  the  negroes 
to  go  about  their  ordinary  business,  and  not  to  heed  such  orders. 
The  Federals  urged  their  oltedience.  Without  any  manifestation 
of  fear  she  said:  "This  is  my  father's  home;  these  are  his  own 
servantb,  and  you  shall  not  compel  them  to  disobey  me.  I  shall 
report  \-ou  at  once  to  your  officers,  ask  their  protection,  and 
have  you  punished." 

Seeing  her  determination,  they  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
wheeled  their  horses'  heads,  cursing  at  every  breath,  exclaiming:. 
"Let's  be  otT:  it's  no  fnn  trying  to  scare  such  a  secesh  woman  as 
that."  General  Gregg  expressed  his  pleasure  at  ray  presence 
near  camp,  thought  my  stay  would  have  a  good  influence  on  the 
soldiers  so  long  separated  from  relatives  and  loved  ones,  and 
hoped  I  would  be  with  them  whenever  possible. 
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xVfter  (Ires?  parade,  in  the  evening,  be  would  lead  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  walk  home  with  us  on  his  way  to  hib  qiunters, 
some  half  mile  nearer  the  river,  always  the  same  dignilied,  ele- 
gant gentleman,  a  fit  type  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South. 

Two  weeks  passed  pleasantly  with  daily  visits  to  the  line, 
witnessing  dress  parade,  and  entertaining  friends  at  home  every 
e\-ening,  a  courier  on  hand,  at  camp,  to  bring  orders  any  hour  in 
case  of  change  of  position. 

One  evening  Major  Burns,  commissary  of  the  brigade,  called 
with  a  request  that  I  should  act  as  chaperone  for  a  dozen  young 
ladies  wlio  were  coming  down  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Texas  bri- 
gade. They  would  spend  the  day,  have  a  dance,  with  music  bv 
the  bauds,  and  take  dinner.  As  they  were  all  strangers,  mostly 
refugees  from  Washington,  Maryland,  and  invaded  districts  of 
Virginia,  I  hesitated  about  accepting,  but  being  assured  they 
would  not  come  unless  some  married  lady  was  present,  and  know- 
ing how  few  were  the  soldiers'  chances  for  sociability,  I  consented 
to  attend. 

The  2Sth  of  September  was  oi^.e  of  those  charming  days  in 
early  autunm,  when  all  nature  seems  in  unison — warm  enough 
to  lie  pleasant,  yet  not  op]:>ressed  by  the  heat  of  .-jummer. 

Ad)Out  9  o'clock  an  ambulance  w.is  waiting  to  convey  us  to 
headquarters.  Everything  was  "swept  and  garnished"  for  the  oc- 
casion; a  large  iiy-tent  was  stretched  over  a  sanded  floor  made 
of  plank  laid  down  loosely;  the  table  was  set  under  another, 
v.diile  another  was  s[)ecially  prepared  to  accommodate  the  ladies. 
The  soldiers  invited  to  be  present  were  on  hand,  dressed  in  their 
best,  looking  as  cheerful  and  bright  as  possible  at  this  variation 
to  the  monotonous  life  of  camp. 

At  lo  o'clock  the  boat  reached  the  landing  on  the  river,  in 
sight,  bringing  the  gay  crowd  of  girls,  accora{)anied  by  two  es- 
corts sent  up  to  Richmond  to  attend  them.  When  introduced  to 
their  chaperone.  they  were  much  amused  to  find  I  was  not  old 
enough  to  wear  mob  caps  and  spectacles,  but  were  not  averse 
at  finding  the  lady  as  young  as  themselves  who  was  to  give 
propriety  to  the  occasion,  and  promised  to  be  very  obedient  to 
every  suggestion  I  might  make.  Thus  mutually  pleased,  began 
a  day  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much,  dancing  under  th.e 
large  tent,  v.'ith.  music  by  string  and  brass  band,  conversing,  rest- 
ing on  seats  made  quite  comfortable,  and  partaking  of  the  dinner 
where  I  sat,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  played  hostess.  The 
v.diole  country  had  been  scoured  to  provide  the  edibles  of  vegeta- 
bles and  chicken  menu,  without  any  kind  of  dessert,  as  sweets 
had  long  before  been  relegated  to  things  of  the  past  on  the  best 
tables  in  the  land. 
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At  5  o'c'ock  the  boat.  airivt-J,  aiid  they  returned  to  the  citr. 
expressing  tl  ir  pleasure  and  enjo\-ineut  of  the  occasion.  Gen- 
eral Gregg  did  not  attend,  although  his  qtiarters  were  onh'  a 
stone's  tiirow  distant.  lie  expressed  thanks  for  his  iiivitation, 
but  the  gravity  of  the  military  situation  oppressed  him.  and  the 
absence  of  his  wife  in  Federal  lines,  all  conspired  to  give  him 
little  taste  for  pleasure.  Whether  he  thought  it  was  tempLiog 
fate,  we  had  no  means  of  learning,  but  he  spent  the  entire  day 
alone,  with  the  sound  of  merriment  vvdthin  hearing — perhaps  with 
that  premonition  often  felt  when  ''coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before." 

I  was  sensible,  all  day,  of  a.n  influence  of  this  kind  :3  a  cer- 
tain degree.  A  soldier's  camp,  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy, 
seemed  an  odd  place  for  gayet}-,  and  when  the  guests  departed, 
returned  to  our  temporar.v  home  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  relief. 

At  3  o'clock  next  morning — so  quickly  do  events  shif;  them- 
selves—we were  awakened  by  a  courier  with  a  message  from 
General  Gregg,  who  was  in  command  of  all  the  troops  a;  that 
point,  that  the  enemy  had  been  crossing  the  river  ail  night  in 
force",  he  was  expecting  an  attack  at  daybreak,  and  an  aiubuiance 
would  be  on  hand  early  to  take  Mrs.  Winkler  to  his  headquarters, 
as  safer  than  my  present  location.    • 

Hastily  bidding  me  good-bye,  sharp-shooting  beginning  to  be 
heard,  with  instru.ctions  to  leave,  if  the  ambulance  did  n^t  arrive 
very  soon,  just  at  da\dight  Colonel  Winkler  left  me,  and  was 
soon  with  "his  men,  directing  the  fight  whic'n  was  known  after- 
wards as  that  of  the  Philiijx-,  House. 

Pollard  says  of  this  affair:  "The  enemy,  in  ver\-  heav}-  force, 
had  readied  the  abattis  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  front,  but  were 
met  by  a  most  terrillc  ami  gallirig  five  which  mowed  them  down 
with  terrible  slaughter.  The  white  troops  tied  in  great  confu- 
sion, but  the  entangled  brush  greatly  impeding  their  spvea.  many 
of  them  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  well-aimed  rifles  of  the  Texans. 
The  negroes,  who  were  driven  up  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  just  in  rear  of  the  abattis.  hoping  there- 
by to  shield  tliemsel\-es  from,  the  sad  havoc  in  their  ranks,  but 
the  Texans,  mounting  the  vv'orks,  shot  them  like  sheep  led  to 
the  shambles." 

"The  AV:<:'  i^ivvv  Htrald  said  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  ne- 
groes were  buried  upon  tliat  spot.  Counting  the  won.nded  at 
five  times  as  great,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded  cumbered  the  ground  in  front  of  that 
little  brigade." 

The  Texans  lost  not  one  single  man,  said  it  was  no  fua  to 
Cght   negroes,  and  that  day's  experience  clearly   demon.-irated 
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the  fact  they  would  never  make  effective  solriiers.  They  said 
their  instinct  of  obedience  and  fear,  going  in  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  compelled  them  to  go  vrhere  they -vere  ordered,  but, 
although  many  climbed  the  ditch  and  scrarnb'.ei  up  :he  breast- 
works, not  one  had  the  courage  to  nre  a  single  time,  and  died 
grasping  their  loaded  pieces. 

Beaten  back  here,  the  enemy  hurled  another  column  of  troocs 
against  General  Gary's  cavalry,  farther  to  the  lef:,  but  vrere  met 
with  a  repulse. 

Flailing  in  these  attempts,  another  column  was  sent  up  the  road 
nearer  the  river.  "  * 

Fort  Harrison,  occupying  a  commanding  po^iiion  below  Dru- 
ry's  Bluff,  constituting  the  main  defense  at  that  point,  near 
Chaffm's  Bluff,  was  their  objective  point.  This  fort  v/as  feebly 
defended  by  some  home  reserves  stationed  there,  and  before  re- 
euforcements  could  be  brought  up  from  Ph;".h'r'S  Hof.se,  after 
that  attack  was  withdrawn,  was  abandoned  to  the  enemv. 

They  then  hurled  another  force  against  F'ort  Gilmer,  nearer 
the  city,  but  this  was  well  defended,  and  resisted  successfully 
the  assault. 

General  Field,  who  had  now  reached  the  scene  of  conflic!:,  was 
in  favor  of  attempting  to  retake  Fort  Harrison  that  evening',  but 
his  superior  officers  deemed  it  unadvisable  until  the  i-.ext  day. 
By  that  time,  the  enemy  had  strengthened  his  position,  aud 
although  the  assault  was  made  by  the  Confederates,  it  failed  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  men  were  withdrawn. 

To  return  to  my  position.  I  was  left  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  soniewliat  dazed  by  the  sudden  change  in  mv  sur- 
roundings. Yesterday  all  gayety  and  mirth,  to-day  distraction 
and  deadly  con  diet.  The  fight  progressed  from  sharo-shooting 
to  volleys  of  musketry,  until  the  minie-balls  whistled  around  the 
house,  and  shells  screamed  and  exploded  in   the  woods  beyond. 

With  trerabhhig  fingers  I  gathered  my  effects  in  ray  traveling 
bags,  appreciating  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  c;'.:wardly 
calm  and  collected,  but  inwardly  quaking  wib.i  fear. 

The  ambulance  failed  to  make  its  appearance,  and  knowing 
I  must  abide  by  instructions  and  get  away,  decided  to  call  my 
servant  and  v.-alk  out  of  danger,  if  nothing  better  presented. 
Going  to  the  door,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  I  found  the  family 
at  the  front  gate,  watching  the  explosion  o'i  the  shells,  and  sur- 
prised to  see  me  prepared  for  fi'ght.  They  all  insisted  I  should 
not  hurry  away  without  breakfast,  as  a  r.^ht  was  nothing  un- 
usual, and  would  soon  be  over.  I  persisted  I  must  gt.  accord- 
ing to  my  agreement  when  I  fir-^t  came. 

"Well,  child,"'  said  my  eldest  cousin,  "mav  be  von  are  right. 
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I  never  had  to  obey  any  man,  and  think  it  too  bad  you  should 
leave  us  so  unexpectedly,  but  do  as  you  think  best." 

Our  servant  just  then  galloped  in  sight,  leading  another  horse, 
looking  as  frightened  and  ashy  as  only  a  negro  can  look,  ex- 
claiming: "Marsa's  down  ou  de  line  fightin'  niggers,  and  sent 
u-.e  word  for  you  to  ride  dis  horse  and  git  inside  de  fortifications 
at  once — dat  means  right  now."' 

Mounting  the  horse  as  best  I  could,  sitting  sideways  on  a 
gentleman's  saddle,  I  started.  The  animal  having  been  captured 
Irom  the  enemy  some  time  previous,  and  accustomed  to  going 
into  the  fight,  with  a  characteristic  of  his  species,  made  for  the 
body  of  woods  wb.ere  the  shells  \\'ere  tearing  the  timber  right 
and  left.     How  I  felt,  no  v/ords  are  adequate  to  describe. 

A  member  of  the  4Lh  regiment,  who  belonged  to  the  hospital 
corps,  and  was  making  his  way  to  the  rear  to  provide  supplies 
and  stretchers  for  the  wounded,  sprang  to  my  horse's  head, 
grasped  the  bridle,  turned  him  in  the  proper  direction,  and  kept 
by  my  side  during  that  fearful  ride  through  the  field  we  were 
obliged  to  pass.  An  age  seemed  to  elapse,  as  we  made  our  way 
through  that  open  space  with  the  missiles  of  war  flying  all 
around,  and  the  very  practical  realization  of  the  battle  where  my 
husband  was  engaged  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

As  the  road  led  into  the  woods,  the  long-expected  ambulance 
came  in  sight,  the  driver  saying:  "My  instructions  are  to  take 
Mrs.  W.  to  General  Gregg's  headquarters."  My  faithful  escort, 
Mr.  Davis,  lifted  me  hastily  from  the  saddle,  with  little  ceremony, 
and  told  him  to  take  me  to  Richmond.  The  terrified  servant 
rode  back  with  the  horses,  and  I  was  soon  safe  with  friends  at 
Richmond,  where  the  intense  strain  was  removed,  and  I  wept 
unrestrainedly. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER. 

"September  50. — We  had  a  nice  fight  yesterday,  and  whipped 
our  part  of  it  handsomely,  but  the  forces  on  our  right  gave  way 
before  we  could  re-enforce  them,  though  we  went  at  a  double- 
quick,  and  the  result  was  the  abandonment  of  our  whole  outer 
line.  The  enemy  suffered  severely  yesterday;  our  losses  trifling. 
The  sight  I  witnessed  of  dead  negroes  and  white  Federal  officers 
was  sickening  in  th.e  extreme.  A  member  of  the  4th,  and  one  of 
the  3d  Arkansas,  each  captured  a  Federal  flag  Thursday.  You 
came  so  near  being  captured  I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  Leara 
your  relatives  fared  badly,  as  the  foe  was  upon  them  not  fifteen 
minutes  after  you  left.  Mrs.  Phillips  succeeded  in  getting  her 
children  away,  but  was  herself  captured." 

"October  3. — Kverything  remarkably  (p.iiet.  We  have  stren-th- 
eued  our  line,  leaving  Fort  Harrison  out  in  the  cold.     Our  bri- 
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gade  is  iu  sight  of  tlie  party  at  Major  Little-field's  quarters  oti  the 
28th." 

Kariy  on  the  morning  of  October  7th,  General  Gary's  cava'ry 
and  a  force  of  Confederate  infantry  of  Field's  division,  surprised 
the  enemy  by  an  attack  between  four  and  five  miles  belo.v  the 
city.  They  lied  to  their  intrenchments,  a  short  distance  in  the 
rear,  where  they  were  followed  by  our  troops,  and  made  a  .:es- 
perate  resistance.  Our  men  did  not  dislodge  them,  as  they  were 
re-enforced  from  Fort  Harrison,  but  they  Vv-ere  not  allowed  tj  re- 
gain their  former  position. 

"Sunset,  October  9. — Another  hard  day's  work,  and,  thr.nk 
God,  I  am  still  unhurt.  We  charged  the  enemy's  works  betv.een 
the  Darbytown  and  Newmarket  roads,  and  suffered  he.v.ily. 
General  Gregg  among  the  killed." 

This  was  the  brief  announcement  of  a  catastrophe  the  Texas 
Brigade  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  bear — the  loss  of  a 
general  upon  the  battle-held.  It  was  to  theui  a  most  dreaiful 
experience,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  death  touched 
the  stoutest  hearts. 

The  Texans  had  driven  the  enemy  into  his  breastworks,  and 
were  advancing  steadily  under  murderous  tire,  when  Gen.cral 
Gregg  was  suddenly  stricken  down.  The  men  recoiled  under 
the  fire,  leaving  his  bodj-  about  one  hundred  yards  iu  front  o: 
their  somewhat  disordered  line. 

Captain  Kerr,  Adjutant  General  on  General  Gregg's  statr",  de- 
serves special  notice  for  his  coolness.  Coming  down  the  line, 
close  to  Colonel  Winkler,  in  command  of  the  4th  Texas,  he  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "Gregg's  killed."  Walking  back  a  moment  later, 
without  relaxing  a  muscle,  he  again  spoke,  "Bass  is  wounded: 
you  must  take  command  of  brip-ade."  Under  the  pitiless  lire  and 
confusion,  Colonel  Winkler  ordered  the  color-bearer  to  a  S'-nail 
depression  on  the  ground,  gave  the  order,  "Dress  on  your'colors." 
when  every  man  was  at  his  place,  and  the  line  reformed. 

Lieutenant  Shotv.-cU,  of  General  Gregg's  staff,  asked  pern.:is- 
sion  to  take  three  men  and  a  blanket  and  go  out  in  front  to  se- 
cure General  Gregg's  body.  This  was  give:i,  and  in  that  rain  of 
shot  and  shell,  where  it  seemed  nothing  could  live,  they. ran  out, 
rolled  his  body  on  the  blanket,  and  sately  bore  it  to  the  rear, 
when  the  brigade  was  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  hostilities 
ceased. 

When  Lieutedant  Shotwell's  bravery  was  reported  to  General 
Lee,  by  special  order  he  complimented  the  gallant  action.  tl:e 
brigade,  and  commander,  for  remaining  at  tlie  post  of  duty  utitil 
all  possible  was  accomplished  under  the  trying  circumstar.zcs. 

The    men    were    deeply    grieved    at  the    death    of  their    com- 
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raander,  who  had  so  successfully  led  thcin  upon  so  many  hsrd- 
fought  battle-fields,  but  lelt  relieved  thai  his  body  had  been  re- 
covered, even  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

His  remains  were  placed  in  a  casket  and  taken  to  Richmor.d, 
where  he  lay  in  state  at  the  capitol  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  enveloped  with  the  Confederate  and  Texas  ilags. 
and  covered  with  floral  offerings  of  a  people  always  ready  to 
honor  the  brave. 

All  day  Saturday  the  j^eople  pressed  in  crowds  to  look  upon 
the  featu.res  of  one  dying  in  their  defense,  and  tb.e  funeral  was  the 
saddest  I  ever  witnessed;  genuine  sympathy  for  the  brigade  all 
delighted  to  honor,  and  also  for  the  wife  detained  in  Federal 
lines. 

The  brigade  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  city  and  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body — the  only  time  during  the  four  years'  struggle 
they  were  able  to  pay  the  last  tribute  ot  respect  to  a  dead  com- 
rade. Postmaster-General  John  H.  Reagan,  Colonel  F.  R.  Lub- 
bock, of  President  Davis'  staff,  both  Texans,  and  members  of 
the  Texas  delegation  in  Congress,  acted  as  pall-bearers.  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  members  of  the  cabinet  attended  in  a  body. 

The  hearse  containing  the  remains  was  followed  by  a  soldier 
leading  the  dead  general's  horse  ready  caparisoned,  and  the  bat- 
tle-scarred men  who  had  never  quailed  before  the  enemy,  now, 
with  bowed  heads  and  arms  reversed,  marched  sadlj'  behind  the 
senseless  body  of  him  they  had  ever  respected,  honored  and 
obeyed. 

Out  of  the  Capitol  square  the  funeral  cortege  wound,  through 
the  streets,  until  beautiful  Hollywood  was  reached,  where  the 
impressive  burial  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Jas.  A.  Duncan,  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  the  casket  was  deposited  in  a  private 
vault  to  await  the  action  of  Mrs.  Gregg,  whose  wishes  it^vas  im- 
possible to  consult."- 

Sympathy  for  trie  absent  wife  mingled  with  the  grief  in  each 
manly  breast  for  one  they  considered  a  Chevalier  Bayard  among 
men.  Never  were  sadder  faces  than  those  who  turned  away  af:er 
the  last  rite  was  ended,  and  v/earily  made  their  way  back  to  the 
city, — out  to  the  fortifications  beyond,-- -.still  prepared  to  endure 
all  for  the  Southern  cause. 

'•The  brave  General  Gregg  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 

Gkm-kal  Lke's  Dispatch. 

"John  Gregg  was  a  native  of  Laurence.  Ala.  In  1S51  he  lo- 
cated m  Texas,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a  iav.-yer. 
and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  was  elected  judge  Of  a  judi- 

"^She  canie  .iivl  reinovtil  his  ho-iv  to  .\lier(Ieen,  Mis.s. 
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cial  district.  He  was  one  of  the  cilizeus  of  Texas  who  signed 
and  published  the  call  for  the  Sovereign  Convcutioa,  which 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  elected  by  that  body 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Provisional  Cougresb  at  Montgonierv, 
Ala. 

'"On  the  initiation  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Texas  and  re- 
cruited the  yth  regiment  of  Texas  ini'autry,  of  which  he  was 
elected  colonel.  He  was  in  the  capitulation  at  Fort  Donaldson, 
on  the  1 6th  of  Februar}',  1S62.  After  his  exchange,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of 
Vicksburg,  and  also  at  Port  Hudson.  In  March,  1S63,  he  com- 
manded in  the  battles  of  Raymond  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

"He  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  soon  at'ter  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Texas  brigade  (once  Hood's, 
afterwards  Robertson's),  in  Lougstreet's  corps,  then  operating  in 
East  Tennessee.  He  participated  vs-ith  this  corps  in  Field's  di- 
vision in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  'Army  of  Northern  \'irginia.' 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  New  Market  road.  The  crowning  glory 
of  his  military  career  was  bis  defense  of  Richmond.  John  Gregg 
was  a  man  of  good  literary  and  scientific  attainuients,  of  exten- 
sive reading,  of  large  intellect,  and  a  profound  thinker." 

"Darbytown  Road,  Oct.  13th. 

"The  roar  of  musketry  has  died  away,  the  cannon  is  being 
allowed  to  cool;  the  silver  moon  looks  do'vn  in  silence  on  the 
scene  of  a  day  again  made  hideous  by  the  noise  of  battle.  The 
victorious  Confederates  once  more  lay  aside  the'  weapons  with 
which  they  have,  'from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,'  sent  destruc- 
tion into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  congregating  round  the 
camp-fire,  recount  in  gleeful  mood,  the  transactions  of  the  jiast 
day,  whilst  I,  thankful  for  my  preservation,  and  well  satisried 
with  our  day's  vsork,  am  seated  on  the  ground  endeavoring  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  fire,  to  relieve  j-our  anxiety. 

"Oct.  20. — Yesterday  was  my  birthday,  and  I  had  a  treat  of 
lemonade,  the  ingredients  being  furnished  by  a  sutler  who  was 
captured  by  two  scouts  of  the  4th,  the  preceding  day.  Thev 
went  behind  the  Federal  line  near  the  Phillips  House,  and  cap- 
tured a  lieutenant,  a  sutler,  and  two  others,  and  brought  safely 
to  camp  the  four  prisoners,  three  mules,  two  horses  and  as  much 
of  the  sutler's  stores  as  they  could  bring  away. 

"Our  w^ounded  are  at  St.  I-Vancis  de  Sales,  at  Richmond. 
Saw  a  letter  from  Sister  Juliana  to  Captain  McLaureu,  dated  yes- 
terday, in- which  she  informs  him  of  the  arrival  of  our  patients. 
[This  was  a  hospital  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Charity.]  I  have 
charge  of  the  picket  line  of  the  division  to-day,  and  must  now 
go  on  my  rounds." 
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"WiijjAMSBURG   Pike,   October  2.sth. 

''We  had  an  engagement  on  ^-esterday  at  this  place,  and 
killed,  wounded  and  captured  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  sus- 
taining but  very  slight  loss  ourselves.  Never  before  have  I 
witnessed  so  large  a  disproportion;  in  fact  it  was  a  perfect  frolic, 
so  far  as  the  Confederates  were  concerned.  We  may  be  moving 
back  and  forth  for  several  da>-s,  until  we  get  through  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  electioneering  maneuvers,  though  it  is  hoped  we 
will  soon  be  quiet  again.  While  I  am  writing,  troops  aie  march- 
ing by,  and  it  is  altogetb.er  probable  we  may  follow.  Our  scout- 
ing parties  continue  to  bring  in  straggling  Federals,  and  it  is 
said  a  captured  tlag  — the  ninth  or  tenth — is  in  sight    coming  in. 

"Field's  division  accomplished  wonders  3'esterday,  though 
the  papers  to-day  say  little  about  it.  General  Longstreet  and 
staff  have  been  out  in  our  immediate  front  this  morning,  look- 
ing over  our  work  of  \e.\t<:rday." 

Pollard  says:  "Tiius  failed,  aln:ost shamefully,  Grant's  ambi- 
tious movement  of  October.  It  had  been  easily  repulsed  at 
all  points.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Grant  had  designed,  at 
this  season  an  'On  to  Riciimond'  whicli  was  to  electrit'y  the 
North,  and  carry  for  Lincoln  the  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion— only  a  few  days  distant.  In  the  series  of  engagements, 
on  the  Richmond  lines,  Field's  division  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  and  deserves  a  distinct  mention.  F'or  thirty 
days  this  division  has  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  against 
overwhelming  odds;  and  almost  unaided,  has  beaten  back 
with  sad  havoc  five  of  Grant's  'Ons  to  Richmond.'  It  has  lost 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  al)Out  twelve  hundred  men;  and 
yet.  is  stronger  to  day  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  It  has  killed 
more  then  one  tlioiisaiid  of  the  enemy,  wounded  five  times  that 
number,  captu-ed  i.^.X)  prisoners,  several  hundred  stands  of  arms, 
five  guidons,  au'i  uftt-cn  battle-flags." 

In  other  quarters  the  Confederate  armies  were  not  so  success- 
ful. General  Slieridan  had  been  placed  in  charge  o[  General 
Hunter's  command,  which  had  become  considerably  demoralized 
and  discouraged  by  many  adverse  influences. 

General  Grant  sent  Sbieridati  to  Washington  in  August  to  have 
hira  appointe  i  commander  uf  the  Middle  Department.  lie  then 
had  the  command  placetl  upon  a  proper  footing,  made  personally 
a  visit  to  General  Sheridan's  forces,  and  said  in  his  report:  "I 
saw  but  two  wtjrtis  of  instruction  were  needed,  'Go  in."  " 

The  New  York  fr'-'rA/ says:  "Those  two  words  were  uttered, 
and  Sheridan  went  in  so  fiercely  that  Karly  was  defeated  with 
terrible  loss.  Karly  had  naturally  a  strong  and  well  fortified  posi- 
tion on  ».>jeii:ian  creek,  covering  Winchester,  and  to  attack  him 
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Sheridan's  army  had  to  advance  through  a  narrow  ravine,  shut- 
in  by  steep,  thickly  vrooded  hills,  and  even  when  the  boys  in 
blue  had  bravely  forced  their  way  through  the  ravine,  they  were 
still  at  a  disadvantage,  as  the  Confederates  were  sheltered  by 
woods  and  rocks,  protected  by  which  they  poured  a  deadly  nre 
of  shot  and  shell  into  Sheridan's  army.  So  desperate  was  the 
fight  that  onu  Xew  York  regiment  had  barely  forty  men  grouped 
around  its  colors  after  the  first  assault,  and  an  Iowa  regiment  re- 
treated with  twelve  men,  led  by  a  sergeant.  The  men  were  under 
thorough  discipline  and  rallied.  The  battle  was  won,  although 
Sheridan  lost  3,000  men.  He,  however,  captured  an  equal  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  and  following  Early  up  again,  defeated  him,  two 
days  later,  even  more  decisively  than  in  the  first  engagement, 
although  only  1,100  prisoners  were  captured,  owing  to  darkness 
intervening." 

Pollard  sajs:  "It  was  a  shameful  rout.  Having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  the  Confederates  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Our  loss  was  fullj-  3,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  the 
route  of  retreat  was  strewn  with  abandoned  wagons,  ambulances 
and  small  arms  thrown  away  by  the  panic-stricken  fugitives. 
Harly  had  lost  nearly  all  his  artillery,  and  had,  in  fact,  received 
a  stunning  di.-feat,  from  which  his  army  never  recovered. 

"The  most  of  his  force  Vs-as  withdrawn  to  the  Richmond  lines, 
and  the  valley  campaign  ceased  to  engage  much  of  public  atten- 
tion. 

"Returning  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Sheridan  obeyed 
Grant's  orders,  'that  nothing  should  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy 
to  return.'  Everything  in  the  way  of  grain  or  forage  that  could 
be  found  was  either  confiscated  or  destroyed." 

President  Davis  says:  "A  committee  consisting  of  tbirty-six 
citizens  and  tb.  same  number  of  magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
County  Court  of  Rockingham  county,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  estimate  of  the  losses  that  county  alone  sustained  by  the  exe- 
cution of  General  Sheridan's  orders,  made  an  investigation  and 
reported,  as  follows: 

"  'Dwelling  houses  burned,  30;  barns  burned,  450:  mills 
burned  31;  fences  destroyed,  r,ioo  miles;  bushels  of  wheat  de- 
stroyed, 100,000;  bushels  of  corn  destroyed,  50,000;  tons  of  hay 
destroyed,  6,233;  cattle  carried  ofi-'  1,750;  horses  carried  ofi", 
1,750;  sheep  carried  off,  4,200;  hogs  carried  off,  3,350;  factories 
burned  3;  furnaces  burned,  r.  In  addition,  there  was  an  im- 
mense amount  of  farming  implements  of  every  description  de- 
stro\ed,  raau}-  of  them  of  great  value,  such  as  reapers  and  thresh- 
ing machines;  also  household  and  kitchen  lurniture,  and  money, 
bonds,  plate,  etc.,  pillaged.'  " 
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The  v.-estern  army,  under  command  of  General  Hood,  who 
had  succeeded  Jolinstoii,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  At- 
lanta into  Tennessee,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  people  of 
Richmond,  who  saw  in  this,  togetlier  with  Early's  disastrous 
campaign  in  the  Virginia  valley,  a  fatality  crowding  out  former 
success,  and  entailing  much  care  and  anxiety.  Among  the 
troops,  ho\vever,  standing  as  a  wall  of  defense  between  General 
Grant  and  Richmond,  these  reverses  gave  no  damper  to  their 
ardor,  and  their  spirits  remained  unbroken. 

General  Grant,  well  satisfied  with  General  Sheridan's  cam- 
paign in  laying  waste  the  beautiiul  valley  of  Mrginia,  "leaving 
nothing  a  crow  flying  over  could  subsist  upon,"  and  General 
Sherman's  advance  into  Geoigia,  dealing  destruction  at  every 
step,  although  himself  unsuccessful  in  breaking  through  Gen- 
eral L,ee's  lines,  either  at  Petersburg  or  Richmond,  now  sat  down 
to  that  resource  for  which  he  had  planned  so  accurately,  if  un- 
successful in  the  field, — tlie  reduction  of  the  Confederate  army  to 
submission  by  starvation. 

All  chance  being  over  for  subsistence  from  the  valley,  the  rail- 
roads to  the  South  being  open,  although  suffering  privation,  yet 
the  soldiers  cheerfully  looked  at  the  military  situation  unmoved, 
and  as  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  any  more  advances  to  Rich- 
mond, set  about  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
winter  quarters. 

"November  9th. — All  quiet  on  the  line.  Have  been  delayed 
about  sending  for  you  b}-  inspection  this  morning.  Have  pro- 
cured a  pleasant  place  to  board  and  hope  the  ambulance  may 
find  you  in  readiness,  as  I  shall  be  awaiting  your  arrival." 

This  was  the  summons  that  again  brought  me  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Texas  Ijrigade,  wlicre  it  was  my  pleasure  to  remain,  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

General  Field's  forces  occupied  a  line  of  wor'ics  some  mile  a;id 
a  half  beyond  the  Richmond  fortifications,  which  were  three 
miles  from  the  city. 

Between  the  two  lines  was  the  residence  of  John  X.  Davis, 
Hsq.,  a  lawyer,  duing  bu-^iuess  in  the  city.  The  dwelling  was 
large,  and  the  only  one  left  unharmed  by  McClellan's  army  dur- 
ing his  occupation  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  in  1S62,  and 
would  have  been  sacrificed  but  for  the  severe  illness  of  a  child, 
coupled,  with  Mrs.  Davis'  earnest  pleading  to  have  her  home 
spared  t"rom  the  torch. 

The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  native  oaks 
and  was  the  picture  of  comfort.  Miss  Courtney  Davis,  the 
daughter,  was  quite  an  accomplished  young  lady,  and  wlien  the 
Texans   camped  near    by,    soon    found    means    of   forming   her 
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acquaiutauce  aud  visited  her  socially,  a  pleasure  of  rare  occur- 
rence hitherto. 

Here  I  found  a  very  pleasant  room  and  very  scanty  f.ire. 
E\'ery  evening  the  parlor  v.-as  tilled  with  soldier  friends,  aud  with 
music  and  conversation  time  passed  pleasantly.  Provisions,  how- 
ever, became  very  scarce  after  a  few  weeks'  stay,  and  the  proba- 
bilit}^  of  the  brigade  remaining  in  its  present  location,  and  the 
desire  to  secure  a  permanent  place,  all  prompted  Mrs.  Davis  to 
offer  to  rent  us  some  comfortable  rooms  in  a  house  in  the  grove, 
with  privilege  of  the  parlor.  We  agreed  to  the  proposition  very 
readily,  moved  our  servant  Pat  up  from  camp  to  take  charge  of 
our  meagre  housekeeping,  brought  from  Richmond  some  neces- 
sary articles  of  furniture,  and  was  soon  feeling  much  more  inde- 
pendent. I'ortuuately,  vre  had  plenty  of  Confederate  money. 
Pat  drew  his  master's  rations,  carried  the  purse,  bought  what- 
ever he  could  find  iu  the  surrouudiug  country,  and  we  got  aloug 
quite  uicely. 

Just  as  we  had  all  complete  aud  ivorking  very  well,  there  was 
a  iall  of  snow,  early  in  December,  and  a  general  rejoicing,  as 
there  would  probably  be  no  more  fighting  for  the  winter. 

Alas!  for  human  expectations.  Next  day  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  be  ready  to  move  at  daylight,  with  three  day's  rations  in 
their  haversacks,  This  v/as  disappointing.  I  decided,  however, 
to  remain  in  my  present  quarters  until  Geueral  Longstreet's  "re- 
connoissance  out  in  front  of  the  enemy,"  as  the  orders  were 
worded,  was  developed. 

Twenty-four  hours  elapsed,  when  the  good  tidings  came  that 
it  was  only  a  still  hunt, — no  attack  was  made  on  the  euem}-'s 
position, — and  the  brigade  was  ordered  back  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

Many  surmises  were  made  as  to  the  probability  of  a  new  brig- 
adier-general, and  some  little  anxiety  expressed,  resulting  in 
petitions  of  each  regiment  to  have  their  colonel  commanding  ap- 
pointed, but  none  was  ever  made.  Colonel  Winkler  continued  in 
command,  after  General  Gregg's  death,  until  Colonel  F.  T.  Bass, 
of  the  ist  regiment,  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  when  Colonel 
Powell,  of  the  5th  regiment,  returned  from  prison,  he,  as  rank- 
ing officer  of  the  brigade,  assumed  command,  which  he  retained 
to  the  end.  The  only  generals  who  romiuanded  the  Texas 
Brigade  were  Wiglall,  Hood,  Robertson,  and  Gregg. 
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CMAPTKR  XX. 

Life  ill  Winter  Quarters— Resources  for  Entertaining  Visitors— R.-r::j-io-JS 
Services— Kindness  of  Soldier— President  Davis'  Appreciation  of  Ttxa^ 
Brigade— General  Gary's  vStratayeni  to  Deceive  the  Federals — H:;;hange 
of  Prisoners  Discussion— T!ie  I'osition  of  the  South  on  Treattnen'  of  PrTs- 
oners— North  Clamorini;  forT'eave— Commissioners'  Visit  to  Ric::-::or.d  — 
President  Davis'  Peace  Conimis-ioners  arc  Stopped  at  Hanipto::  Rca  1;  — 
General  Lee's  Efforts  to  Secure  Peace. 

Miss  Davis  and  myself  fre<iuently  attetided  dress  parade  en  the 
line,  ot'ten  riding  down  on  horseback,  jtist  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant. 

Everything  v.-as  quite  jdeasant,  the  novelty  of  life  near  camp 
anything  but  a  disagreeable  experience,  except  that  edibles  were 
very  scarce. 

Sometimes  the  ever-faithful  Pat  would  scour  the  country  fcr 
miles,  hunting  potatoes  or  onions,  and  frequently  came  back  with 
empty  hands,  but  he  was  >>enerally  successful  in  procuring  some- 
thing besides  dried  peas  and  corn  bread,  which  were  always 
standing  dishes  for  dinner,  and  when  people  are  hungry,  satisfv 
the  appetite. 

We  accepted  the  scarcity  of  food  as  a  feattire  of  the  times,  and 
spent  few  hours  grieving  over  the  matter.  Everybody  w-as  un- 
dergoing the  same  hardship,  and  tu  dream  of  luxuries  was  aho- 
gether  out  of  the  fashion.  Many  discussions  were  had  relative 
to  the  best  substitute  for  coffee,  whether  parched  meal,  roasted 
sweet  potatoes,  or  parched  rye,  was  the  best,  but  no  patent  was 
ever  procu:ed  tor  tl-.ese  wonderful  concoctions,  so  posterity  is 
none  the  wiser  for  all  these  Confederate  discoveries. 

Just  over  the  hill  from  Mr.  Davis'  place,  was  brigade  head- 
quarters, where  the  quartermaster  and  commissary,  and  their  as- 
sistants, attended  to  the  business  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  men. 

Building  winter  quarters  fjeing  the  order  of  the  day,  Major 
LittkSeld.  quartermaster,  v.a^  busily  engaged  in  December  get- 
ting ready  a  comfor.taliie  cal.'in,  as  his  large  tent  was  pitched 
against  a  chimney  where  a  h>>use  had  been  burned. 

He  took  p.rcat  pains  to  build  inside  the  garden,  the  entrance  to 
the  porch  in  the  rear.  When  completed,  he  invited  Colonel 
Winkler  and  myself  to  come  over  and  inspect  his  quarters.  We 
expressed  our  admiration  of  the  arrangements,  which  seemed 
pertect  for  soldiers.     There  was  one  very  large  room,  one  smal: 
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room,  aud  a  camp  kilcht-n  made  of  logs  halfway,  with  a  tent 
stretched  'abo\-e.  The  house  was  well  daubed  wiih  mud,  with  a 
fly-teiit  stretched  overhead.  A  carpet  of  bagginp:,  a  g'. '.;S  win- 
dow, some  chairs,  a  settee  and  table?,  all  of  camp  manuf'-cture, 
with  a  cheerful  riie  in  the  chimney,  built  half  of  brick,  tlie  rest 
of  sticks  and  mud,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  place.  A  row 
of  shelves  behind  the  door,  iu  one  room,  suggested  a  thcught  of 
necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention. 

After  showing  it  off,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  taken 
in  tlie  arrangements,  he  kindly  and  unexpectedly  offered  it  to  us 
as  possibly  preferable  to  paying  rer.t  for  poor  accommodations. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  hesitation  about  accepting,  and  ii:oved 
into  our  new  quarters  next  day.  We  added  a  servant  g::i  from 
Richmond  to  our  little  household,  and  '\Iajor  Littlefield  hunted 
up  a  rockaway  he  had  procured  in  Pennsylvania,  to  bring  away 
some  wounded  soldiers,  and  placed  it  at  our  disposal,  so  I  cotildi 
go  to  Richmond  when  I  pleased.  Every  day  we  received  milk 
and  eggs  from  headquarters,  while  the  old  rooster  v/aked  us  each 
day  to  a  realization  of  the  duties  of  tlie  liour. 

During  the  morning,  unless  lady  visitors  from  Richmond  or 
the  Davises  came  in,  I  had  no  company  except  the  girl  Lizzie,  a 
devoted  slave,  but  after  the  day  was  ended,  and  Colonel  \Vinkler 
"off  duty,"  our  cabin  was  the  resort  of  friends  in  tlie  brigade 
who  liked  to  meet  thus  socially,  discuss  the  nev.-?,  and  engage  in 
chess  playing. 

Frequently  the  different  bands  would  come  up  and  give  us  a 
serenade,  while  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  was  ever  present — a 
Texas  sentinel  being  always  on  duty  near  our  quarters. 

Victor  Hugo's  works,  "Les  Miserables,"  were  for  sale  in  the 
Richmond  book  stores,  "Macaria,"  by  Augusta  Evans,  consid- 
ered a  fine  argument  of  Southern  rights,  cheap  editions  of  Dick- 
ens, the  two  weekly  illustrated  literary  papers  of  the  capital,  born 
of  the  genius  of  Southern  writers,  the  daily  papers,  all  afforded 
some  intellectual  food,  as  they  were  passed  from  one  to  another 
and  eagerly  read.  Religious  literature  was  freely  dietributed 
aniong  the  troops,  each  denomination  having  a  publishing  house 
at  Richmond  where  tracts,  pocket  editions  of  separate  b-'joks  of 
New  Testament,  Bibles,  etc.,  were  printed.  Although  the  paper 
was  often  of  inferior  quality,  yet  it  served  as  a  medium  for  break- 
ing the  "Bread  of  Life"  to  many  a  hungry  soul.  No  class  was 
ever  more  devoted  to  the  iioly  purpose  of  turning  men  trom  the 
error  of  their  ways  than  the  mini.-ters  who  co-labored  with  the 
army  chapl-ains,  among  the  sick,  wounded  and  dying. 

President  Davis'  fast  days  were  always  observed,  and  i::  many 
of  the  city  churches  a  wee'tcly  fast  day  service  was  he'd,  always 
largely  attended  by  the  ladies. 
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Through  all  these  exertions  a  j^reat  revi\-al  of  religion  spread 
throughout  the  "Army  of  Northern  Virginia,"  and  rrany  date 
their  eternal  salvation  frotu  the  meetings  often  attended  by  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  daily  offered  up  his  incense  of  prayer  and  praise. 

A  large  chapel  of  logs  was  built  on  the  line  f:r  the  Texas  bri- 
gade, and  services  were  held  there  every  Sabbath,  prominent 
divines  from  Richmond  and  other  places  coming  down  :o  preach 
for  the  soldiers.  The  surroundings  gave  these  C'Ccasions  a  weird 
interest,  impossible  to  describe.  The  primitive  building,  rough 
seats,  rude  pulpit,  the  orderly  crowd,  attempted  neatness  of  the 
faded  grey  jackets,  the  peculiar,  careless  grace  of  the  manly 
forms,  only  acquired  from  daily  contact  with  the  world  and  its 
stirring  events,  and  the  deep  silence  where  heart-beat  answered 
to  heart-beat,  with  a  magnetic  sympathy  all  their  own — left  an 
impression  that  the  whispers  of  the  eternal  found  here  a  response 
in  every  soul.  Every  head  was  bowed  in  prayer,  every  eye 
fastened  upon  the  speaker,  and  every  ear  drank  in  eagerly  the 
word  of  life  uttered  with  an  earnestness  only  possible  from  a  man 
who  knew  his  hearers  carried  their  lives  daily  in  their  hands, 
and  might  be  called  any  moment  to  meet  the  "Judge  cf  all  the 
earth." 

The  hymns  sang  were  re-echoed  through  the  vast  apartment, 
the  notes  rising  and  swelling  from  the  deep  tones  of  rich  voices, 
with  a  feeling  rarely  excelled.  It  seemed  as  though  the  singers 
were  back  again,  amidst  scenes  of  the  past,  in  peacei^ul  company 
with  those  they  loved,  and  to  whom  they  drew  nearer  by  this  act 
of  worship,  while  many  an  eye  was  dim  with  tears.  They  seemed 
to  realize  the  solemnity  of  the  services,  and  to  rc-consecratc  their 
talents  afresh  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  humbly  pleading 
the  blessing  of  the  great,  universal  Father, 

The  Texas  delegation  in  Congress,  Postmister-General  John 
H.  Reagan,  Colonel  F.  R.  Lubbock,  on  President  Davis"  staff, 
ex-Governor  of  Texas,  and  other  distinguisht^d  friends,  otten 
came  out,  spent  the  evening,  and  sometimes  spent  the  night, 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  social  life  of  camp.-  The  most 
frequent  of  these  visitors  was  General  John  R.  Baylor,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  on  the  Texas  frontier  in  fights  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  afterwards  made  military  governor  of  Arizona. 
His  fund  of  anecdote  v/as  inexhaustible,  and  as  he  discussed 
congressional  and  militar>' matters  with  tiie  freedom  of  one  fa- 
miliar with  all  phases  of  life,  was  at  all  times  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  any  company. 

He  not  only  made  it  pleasant  at  headquarters,  but  mingled 
•  with  the  troops  on  the  line,  aud  if  any  prospect  for  a  nght  pre- 
sented itself  (and   there   were  many  orders  to  be  :n  readiness  for 
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an  attack),  he  always  shouldered  his  musket  and  went  to  the 
front  prepared  to  meet  the  foe.  His  amusing  caricatures  of  as- 
sumed importance  with  cowardly  people,  was  truly  ludicrous  iu 
the  extreme. 

When  visitors  were  on  hand,  Major  L.  and  myself  combi;:ed 
our  resonrccb  to  entertain  them.  The  camp  tableware  was  all 
put  together,  and  the  meal  spread  in  our  dining-room,  while  he 
provided  for  their  sleeping  at  his  tents,  about  fifty  yards  distant. 
Thus  we  managed  to  extend  to  friends  all  the  hospitality  possi- 
ble.* Ladies  never  remained  long,  as  they  were  generally  afraid 
to  be  too  near  the  dreaded  army  of  General  Grant,  and  therefore 
only  drove  out  for  a  short  while. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Duncan,  for  years  a  warm  personal 
friend,  signified  his  desire  to  preach  for  the  Texans.  We  held  a 
grave  council  of  war,  about  the  dinner,  as  two  congressmen  were 
also  expected  to  be  present.  A  few  days  before,  the  troops  had 
received  some  canned  beef,  which  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
blockade.  We  had  one  can  of  that,  our  cook  had  drawn  with  his 
master's  rations,  and  saved  for  a  special  occasion,  but  racked  our 
brains  what  else  we  could  provide  or  invent.  Major  Littlefield 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  to  donate  his  rooster.  Well,  as 
that  was  the  only  chance  for  a  respectable  dinner,  and  Methodist 
preachers  must  have  chicken,  he  was  sacrificed,  and  Pat,  famous 
for  his  culinary  skill,  concocted  a  most  appetizing  chicken  pie, 
which  the  reverend  gentleman  and  dignified  legislators  declared 
to  be  the  very  best  they  ever  tasted,  and  to  which  they  did  ample 
justice. 

Chickens  at  that  time  were  selling  at  thirty  and  forty  dollars 
apiece,  and  turkeys  at  fifty  dollars,  so  even  in  the  city  boarding 
houses  they  were  seldom  seen. 

We  missed  old  Chanticleer's  brave  salute  every  morning,  but 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  his  sad  end  was  a 
military  necessity.  After  that,  whenever  any  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  chance  for  an  extra  dish  for  company,  one  by  one  the  six 
hens  shared  the  same  fate. 

Later,  many  of  the  furloughed  soldiers  returned  from  trips  to 
North  and  South  Carolina,  bringing  dressed  lowls,  salt  tish, 
hams,  sausage,  cakes  and  preserves  made  of  sorghum  molasses, 
and  they  contrived  to  have  their  friends  remember  their  colonel 
and  his  wife;  thus  many  little  articles  found  their  way  to  our 
table  impossible  for  us  to  purcliase  an>  where. 

The  man-servant,  Pat.  so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages,  was 
a  character  whose  type  has  faded  from  everything  save  the  recol- 
lection of  the  times  of  slavery.  He  had  been  raised  by  my 
mother,  was  a  copper-colored  darkey  of  about  thirty  years,  with 
bushy  hair,  which  he  kept  tightly  plaited  during  the  week,  but 
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brushed  out  in  all  its  glory  on  Sunday.  lie  was  very  neat  about 
bis  person,  honorable  in  his  actions,  and  scorned  what  he  called 
a  low-down  or  free  negro;  an  aristocrat,  very  proud  of  bragging 
that  his  parents  and  grandparents  belonged  to  my  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  his  owners  never  had  believed  in  selling  flesh 
and  blood.  He  was  devoted  to  my  mother,  respected  my  father 
as  the  grandest  of  men,  and  looked  after  the  children  of  the  fam- 
ily as  jealously  as  if  we  belonged  to  him  individually.  While 
ver}'  young,  his  many  excellencies  were  appreciated  by  my  par- 
ents, who  gave  him  many  privileges,  and  trusted  him  with  every- 
thing about  the  place.  My  mother  had  taught  him  to  spell  and 
read,  he  loved  his  Bible,  and  was  very  religious. 

During  my  father's  sickness  and  death,  he  had  patiently 
watched  over  hina;  ^vhen  my  brother  was  wounded  at  Seven 
Pines,  for  seven  weeks  he  was  his  faithful,  constant  nurse,  and 
after  my  mother's  death,  and  my  marriage,  he  went  with  his 
new  master  to  the  camp  of  the  Texas  brigade,  there  was  never 
any  uneasiness  about  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  After  a 
fight  he  was  always  on  hand  with  something  to  eat,  then  bearing 
me  a  message  from  the  battle-field,  would  ride  into  Richmond 
after  dark  and  return  in  time  for  breakfast.  Kverything  he  did, 
he  did  well,  and  after  years  of  experience  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  faithful  or  conscientious  servant.  With  the  members  of 
the  brigade,  he  was  quite  popular,  especially  the  4th  Texas,  who 
loved  to  poke  fun  at  him  for  dodging  the  bullets  when  he  tried 
to  follow  the  colonel's  example  and  walk  along  the  line  of  breast- 
works. He  was  with  them,  watchful  and  devoted,  until  the  bit- 
ter end  at  Appomattox. 

Two  subjects  now  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  brigade;  one 
was  the  possibility  discussed  of  getting  a  furlough  of  the  whole 
command  to  visit  their  homes  in  Texas  and  return  lor  the  spring 
campaign;  the  other  was  the  fear  that  in  the  general  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  the  brigade  would  be  consolidated  with  troops 
from  other  States,  the  regiments  having  become  so  decimated  as 
to  make  it  seemingly  necessary,  and  they  would  thereby  lose 
their  identity,  there  being  no  other  Texans  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  \'irginia. 

The  following  otTlcial  correspondence,  with  regard  to  the  fur- 
lough, is  interesting. 

Endorsement  on  application  ot  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  the  Texas  brigade  for  furlough: 

'■Referred  to  General  R.  E.  Lee,  for  his  advice  as  to  whether 
the  wishes  of  this  gallant  brigade  can  be  granted  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

''J.  A.  Seduon, 

"January  2,  1865.  Secretary  of  War." 
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"Headquarters,  Jan.  15,  1865. 
"Respectfully  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  this  tiirie, 
and  especially  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  now  near  at  hand, 
we  shall  require  every  man  in  the  Confederacy.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  tlitse  bra\'e  men  to  return  in  time.  No  brigade  has 
done  nobler  service,  or  gained  more  credit  for  its  State,  than 
this.  Though  I  should  be  much  gratified  at  every  indulgence 
shown  to  this  brigade,  I  cannot  recommend  this. 

"R.  E.  Lee,  General." 

"In  view  of  General  Lee's  endorsement,  the  application  is  re- 
luctantly declined.  The  services  of  the  gallant  brigade  are  most 
highly  appreciated,  and  I  regret  that  the  exigency  is  such  as  to 
forbid  a  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

"J.  A.  Seddox, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

The  brigade  very  cheeriully  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable,  espe- 
cially as  General  Lee  was  very  generous  in  allowing  them  fur- 
loughs to  other  States  nearer  camp,  and  they  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  other  localities,  if  impossible  to  go  .>o  far  as  Texas. 

Extracts  from  Major  Littlefield's  letters  to   his  wife  in  Texas: 

"CA:.rp  Near  Rich.mond,  Dec.  18,  TS64. 
"Our  boys  have  ample  time  to  canvass  the  subject  of  going 
home,  but  we  have  official  information  that  the  boys  will  no:  go 
home  this  winter.  We  all  fear  consolidation;  do  not  know  what 
effect  that  will  have.  I  am  not  despondent  at  the  prospect.  I 
have  heard  General  Robertson  wants  me  on  his  statf  in  Texas.  I 
think  it  impracticable.  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,  but  will 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  past  life,  my  wife,  and  my  boys,  to  get 
home.  An  honored  grave  would  be  a  richer  legacy  to  them  tb.an 
a  few  years  in  disgrace  and  remorse.  Have  no  fears;  all  will  be 
well  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Think  of  our  i,-.Tn 
comparative  situation  to  the  poor  houseless  and  homeless  wan- 
derers in  Georgia.  This  is  a  dark  hour.  All  is  gloom  away 
from  the  'lines  around  Richmond;'  all  is  confidence  here.  We 
have  plenty  to  eat,  such  as  it  is.  To-morrow,  molasses  and  >^u- 
gar  will  be  issued  in  lieu  of  meat.  Feed  us.  and  this  arm\-  can 
never  be  conquered.  I  am  fearful  that  consoliilation  will  m:"^.ke 
many  attempt  to  escape  the  army.  It  is  a  great  military  and 
financial  necessity:  to  us  it  will  be,  seemingly,  iiard,  but  otlier 
States  pride  themselves  on  tlitir  brigades  as  much  as  we  C\'>  the 
'Texas  Brigade.'  We  have  much  company,  but  hope  no'^'^dy 
goes  away  hungrv,  as  I  feel  it  is  'more  blessed  to  give  thin  to 
receive.'  We  have  extended  our  church,  makiivg  it  60x23  I'-'et, 
and  will  have  it  finished  in  a  few  davs.     I  have  built  a  very  nice 
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cabin,  and  have  oliered  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winkler,  of  the 
4tb  Texas,  for  himself  and  lady,  and  if  they  accept  it,  we  will 
have  a  more  pleasant  time.  I  am  hauling  forage  from  near  Port 
Royal,  Have  all  negro  teamsters,  and  a  few  disabled  men  to  go 
along. 

"January  S — \\"e  are  getting  along  after  the  same  old  fashion, 
camped  near  Richmond.  I  go  to  the  city  very  seldom.  Our 
boys  are  all  well.  Attended  service  at  brigade  chapel  this  morn- 
ing. Colonel  Baylor  is  spending  the  night  with  us.  Colonel 
Winkler  and  lady  are  quite  comfortable  in  their  cabin  home, 
near  our  <^uarters.  Have  learned  to  play  chess,  and  enjoy  it 
very  much. 

'•Senator  Oldham  and  General  Baylor  will  visit  us  on  Satur- 
day, and  stay  until  Monday." 

With  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  brigades.  Captain  W.  T. 
Hill,  of  the  5th  Texas,  furnishes  this  item: 

"During  the  v.-inter  of  1S65,  while  in  camp  north  of  the  James 
river,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  by  General  Lee  to 
carry  out  his  plans  oi  consolidating  the  weaker  brigades  iu  his 
army: 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  ^L  Winkler,  commanding  4th  Texas. 

"Colonel  R.  C.  Taylor,  commanding  3d  Arkansas. 

"Captain  W.  T.  Hill,  commanding  5th  Texas. 

"Said  committee  met  as  was  directed,  and  proceeded  to  orga::- 
ize  by  electing  Col(jnel  C.  M.  Winkler  chairman,  and  Captain  W. 
T.  Hill  secretary.  After  organizing,  Colonel  Taylor  was  taken 
sick,  and  never  had  another  meeting  with  the  committee,  who 
continued  their  woik  faithfully.  By  instructions  sent  the  com- 
mittee, the  commissio:ied  officers  who  were  rejected  were  allowed 
thirty  days  to  join  other  commands  of  their  own  selection.  Col- 
onel  Winkler  examined  officers  on  Book  i,  of  Hardee's  Tactics. 
Captain  Hill  on  B-ok  2,  which  covers  battalion  drill." 

Major  W,  H.  Martin,  4tli  Texas,  gives  a  verbal  statement  in 
explanation  of  these  orders-  not  being  executed.  He  says  v.-h;le 
examiuation  of  ofncers  was  pro'.;ressing.  according  to  instruc- 
tions, the  men  beca::ie  very  vm-rasy  about  the  matter,  held  a 
meeting,  and  after  passing  resolutions  of  continued  fealty  to  the 
cause  iu  which  em^aged,  the\'  sent  for  him,  and  asked  that  he 
should  go  in  person  to  President  Davis, •^-  bearing  their  protest 
against  coirsolidation.     He  went,  laid  the  matter  before  the  Pres- 


^General  Lee  b-.in.;  pre-f.it,  s:iiil,  "Mr.  Presiilent,  liofore  you  pas5  h-doii 
that  request,  I  w.iiil  to  say  I  never  or>!eri.-l  that  bri.u;aile  to  hold  a  place,  that 
thev  ili'l  not  hoM  it." 

:Ntr.  Davi.s  said:  ".Major  Martin,  as  long  as  there  is  a  r:an  to  carry  ihit 
battle  ihi.<,  voii  s!i;'Il  ruuiaiii  a  brigade.'' 
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ident,  who  gave  him  the  v/elconie  assurance  that  he  would  con- 
fer with  General  Lee,  and  in  memory  of  all  they  had  endured 
and  sufiered  thej'  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  the  same  or- 
ganization as  before. 

Of  course  this  was  very  gratifying-,  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion, amid  cheers  for  their  war-chief,  General  I^ee,  and  their 
President,  Jefferson  Davis. 

On  September  29th,  when  the  Texas  brigade  was  ordered  from 
the  Phillips  House  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Harrison,  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  left  one  of  the  roads  to  Richmond  entirely  undefended. 
General  Gary,  of  vSouth  Carolina,  commanding  the  cavalry  to 
the  extreme  left  of  General  Lee's  line,  and  also  lei't  of  the  Texas 
brigade,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  hastily  ordered 
that  the  large  columbiads  commanding  the  road  at  the  inner  line 
of  the  Richmond  fortifications,  should  be  turned  loose,  though 
manned  by  only  a  handful  of  soldiers.  A  most  furious  cannon- 
ading was  the  result.  The  Federals,  deceived  by  the  vigorous 
firing,  supposing  there  was  a  large  force  in  position,  made  no 
advance,  but  devoted  their  attention  to  the  demonstration  nearer 
the  river. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  artillery  de- 
fenses around  the  city  severely  reprimanded  the  men  at  the  re- 
doubt, for  needlessly  wasting  ammunition  without  orders.  Being 
informed  that  it  was  by  order  of  General  Gary,  and  that  officer 
riding  up  at  that  time,  he  asked  by  what  authority  be  was  inter- 
fering with  the  artillery  on  the  Richmond  defenses. 

"By  my  own  authority,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  brave  cavalryman. 
"You  were  not  watching  your  own  defenses.  The  troops  were 
withdrawn  beyond,  and  if  the  Federals  had  ordy  known  the  sit- 
uation, they  could  have  marched  into  Richmond  without  firing 
a  gun.  I  had  those  guns  fired  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  will  do 
it  again  under  like  circumstances." 

The  colonel  became  very  angry,  and  complained  he  would  not 
be  spoken  to  so  disrespectfully,  if  General  Gary  was  not  his  su- 
perior in  rank. 

Jumping  from  his  horse,  the  impulsive  South  Carolinian  di- 
vested himself  of  coat  and  vest,  exclaiming:  "Now,  sir!  I  have 
laid  aside  the  insignia  of  my  rank.  If  you  have  any  grievance  to 
settle,  I  am  ready  for  you  on  your  own  footing."  This  was  de- 
clined, an  apo'Ogy  was  made,  and  each  went  his  separate  way. 

While  speaking  of  the  incident  to  members  of  the  Texas  bri- 
gade, who  lay  next  his  command  all  winter,  he  said  it  was  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  his  life  to  administer  such  a  rebuke,  and  sup- 
posed the  gentleman  would  never  again  try  to  bring  him  to  task 
about  military  punctilios,  when  everything  depended  upon 
prompt  action. 
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Colonel  J.  \V.  Dancy.  a  Texas  jiolitician  too  old  for  nr.litary 
service,  visited  the  Texaus  in  Bragg's  army,  came  on  to  \"ir- 
ginia  and  to  the  Richmond  lines,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Texas  brigade. 

They  were  all  very  glad  to  see  a  friend  so  recently  from  their 
State,  welcomed  him  hcariily,  and  gave  him  full  liberty  m  camp 
to  go  and  come  as  he  i)leased. 

After  remaining  among  the  Texas  boys,  as  he  called  them,  he 
became  very  much  at  home,  but  being  of  an  investigaiing  turn 
of  mind,  one  day  ventured  to  ramble  around,  and  fell  into  Gen- 
eral Gary's  cavalry  camp. 

No  one  there  knew  him,  and  being  dressed  in  citizen's  cloth- 
ing, wearing  a  stove-pipe  hat,  he  attracted  much  attention  and 
excited  curiosity.  The  men  began  the  usual  Confederate  saluta- 
tions; "Come  out  of  that  bati  Where  did  you  get  them  store 
clothes?"  (Such  exclamations  were  common  with  the  troops 
toward  citizens.)  The  old  gentleman  became  very  much  an- 
noyed when  the  sentinel  took  him  to  General  Gary  as  a  suspi- 
cious character,  perhaps  a  spy  of  the  enemy. 

General  Gary  demandei:!  his  passport.  He  had  none,  and  gave 
a  very  confused  account  of  his  business  in  camp,  "to  inspect  the 
Confederate  works,"  when  he  got  impatient,  and  exclaimed: 
"Who  are  you,  anyhow^" 

"The  Honorabie'j.  W.  Dancy,  of  Texas." 

"And  who  in  the  deal  is  that?"  said  the  general. 

Sending  him  under  guard  to  the  Texas  brigade,  with  his  com- 
pliments, and  the  request  for  them  to  keep  stragglers  in  their 
own  camp,  he  was  soon  safe  back  with  his  friends. 

He  was  \  ery  mucli  mortiiled  at  v.'hat  he  termed  General  Gary's 
rudeness;  said  lie  had  visited  dozens  of  soldiers'  camps,  but  Gen- 
eral Gary  was  undoubtedly  the  roughest  man  "he  had  ever  come 
across." 

The  officers  of  the  brigade  sympathized  with  his  offended  dig- 
nity, but  knew  Confederate  commanders  were  compelled  to  be 
too  vigilant  to  accept  anyl)ody's  verbal  excuse  against  army  reg- 
ulations. 

'•i       ij:        ;i< 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion,  in  this  narrative  of  facts,  to 
revert  to  one  great  sul)ject  of  disagreement  between  the  two  con- 
tending belligerents — the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  care  and  subsistence  of  so  many  useless  dependents  in  the 
South,  where  de'^truction  had  followed  the  track  of  large  armies, 
depriving  all  classes  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  became  a  very 
serious  matter  to  the  Confederate  authorities;  besides  the  anx- 
iety for  the  fate  of  those  held  in  Northern  prisons. 
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Commissioner  Ould  says:  "About  the  last  c:  March.  1S54,  I 
bad  several  conferences  with  General  B.  F,  Butler,  thea  agent  of 
exchange  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  we  reached  what  we 
thought  a  tolerably  satisfactory  basis.  The  day  that  I  left  there, 
General  Grant  arrived.  General  Butler  says  he  communicated 
to  him  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  and  most  emphatic  verbal 
directions  v.-ere  rec<^ived  from  the  lieutenant-general  not  to  take 
any  step  by  which  another  able-bodied  man  should  be  exchanged 
until  further  orders  from  him;  and  ^that  oa  April  30.  iSo^..  he 
received  a  telegram  from  General  Grant  to  'receive  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  the  Confederate  authorities  may  send  you.  but  -end 
no  more  in  exchange.'  Unless  my  recollection  falls  me.  General 
Butler  also,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  substantially  de- 
clared that  he  was  directed,  in  his  management  of  the  question 
of  exchange  with  the  Confederate  authorities,  to  put  the  matter 
offensively,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  exchange." 

In  October,  General  L,ee  addressed  a  letter  to  General  GraiU, 
saying: 

"With  a  view  of  alleviating  the  sulTerings  of  our  soldiers.  I 
have  the  honor  to  propose  an  exchange  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
belonging  to  the  armies  operating  in  Virginia,  man  lor  man,  or 
upon  the  basis  established  by  the  cartel.'' 

General  Grant  replied:  "I  could  not,  of  a  right,  accept  your 
proposition  further  than  to  exchange  those  prisoners  captured 
within  the  last  three  days,  and  who  have  not  yet  been  delivered 
to  the  commanding-general  of  prisoners.  Among  those  lost  by 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  were  a  number  of  col- 
ored troops.  Before  further  negotiations  are  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  ask  if  you  propose  delivering  these  men  the  same 
as  white  soldiers.'" 

Next  day  General  Lee  replied:  "In  my  prcpcsition  of  the  ist 
instant,  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  belcngi::g  to  the  armies 
operating  in  Virginia,  I  intended  to  include  all  captured  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  of  whatever  nation  and  color,  under  my 
control.  Deserters  from  our  service,  and  negroes  belonging  to 
our  citizens,  are  not  considered  subjects  of  exchange,  and  were 
not  included  in  my  proposition.  If  there  are  any  such  among 
those  stated  by  you  to  have  been  captured  around  Richmond, 
they  cannot  be  returned." 

General  Grant  finally  answered,  Oct.  20:  "I  shall  always 
regret  the  necessity  of  retaliating  for  wrong  done  our  soldiers, 
but  regard  it  my  duty  to  protect  all  persons,  received  into  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  color  or  nationality, 
V.-hen    acknowledsred  soldiers  of  the   governmr-.t   are  caotured, 
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tliey  must  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  such  treatuient  n.s 
they  receive  inflicted  upon  au  equal  number  ot'  prisoners  held 
by  us." 

General  Grant  said  in  a  dispatch  to  General  Butler,  in  August, 
1S64:  "On  the  subject  of  exchange,  hov.ever,  I  difier  from 
General  Hitchcock.  It  is  hard  on  our  men  held  iu  Southern 
prisons,  not  to  exchange  them,  but  it  is  humanity  to  those  lef:  in 
the  ranks  to  fight  our  battles.  Every  man  released  on  parole,  or 
otherwise,  becomes  an  active  soldier  against  us  at  once,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  \to  commence  a  system  of  exchange, 
which  liberates  all  prisoners  taken,  we  will  have  to  figbfon  un- 
til the  whole  South  is  exterminated.  If  v.-e  hold  those  caught, 
they  amount  to  no  more  than  dead  men.  At  this  particular 
time  to  release  all  rel.iel  prisoners  in  the  North  would  insure 
Sherman's  defeat,  and  would  compromise  our  safety  here." 

During  the  summer,  as  no  satisfactory  exchange  could  be  • 
efffCted,  the  offer  was  made  to  the  United  States  government  to 
receive  their  sick  and  wounded,  "with  a  statement  of  the  mor- 
tality among  the  prisoners  at  Andersouville."  The  transporta- 
tion w^as  not  furnished  until  November,  when  the  special  request 
was  made  to  send  the  worst  cases.  Some  of  these  were  sent 
away,  and  on  reaching  Annapolis,  their  photographs  were  taken 
as  specimen  prisoners,  and  a  burst  of  indignation  followed  at  the 
North,  at  the  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Confederate  Commissioner  of 
Exchange,  offered  to  make  purchase  of  medicines  from  the 
United  States  authorities,  to  be  used  exc]usi\-ely  for  the  relief  of 
Union  piisoners.  He  offered  to  pay  gold,  cotton  or  tobacco  for 
them,  and  two  prices,  if  required.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave 
assurance  that  the  medicines  w'ould  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
treatmeat  of  Northern  prisoners;  and,  moreover,  agreed,  on  be- 
half of  the  Confederate  States,  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  that 
such  medicines,  might  be  brought  into  the  Confederate  lines  by 
United  States  surgeons,  and  dispensed  by  them.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless,  strictly  true,  that  no  reply  was 
ever  received  to  this'olTcr.'^ 

Afterwards  a  delegation  of  prisoners  was  sent  by  President 
Davis  to  plead  their  cause  at  Washington.  President  Lincoln 
refused  to  see  them.  "They  were  made  to  tmderstand  that  the 
interests  of  the  government  required  that  they  should  return  ro 
prison  and  remain  there.  They  carried  back  the  sad  tidings 
that  their  government  held  out  no  hope  of  their  release." 

General  Butler,  iu  his  report  before    the  Committee  ou   Con- 
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duct  of  the  War,  concludes  his  observations  as  follo-ivs:  '•I: 
will  be  observed  that  the  rebels  had  exchauged  all  the  iiav::l 
colored  prisoners,  so  that  the  negro  question  no  longer  impeded 
the  exchange  of  prisoners;  in  fact,  if  v,-e  had  demanded  tht  ex- 
change of  all, — rnan  for  man,  ofacer  for  officer,  they  would  have 
done  it.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  an  account  with  this  par- 
ticular carefulness  of  my  participation  in  the  business  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners, — the  order  under  which  I  acted,  and  the 
negotiations,  v.'hich  comprises  a  faithful  narration  of  all  that  VN-as 
done, — so.  that  all  may  become  a  matter  of  history.  The  great 
importance  of  the  questions;  the  fearful  responsibilit}^  for  the 
many  thousands  of  lives  which,  by  the  refusal  to  exchange, 
were  sacrificed  by  the  most  cruel  forms  of  death,  from  cold,  .-tar- 
vation,  and  pestilence  of  the  prison-pens  of  Raleigh  and  Ander- 
sonville,  being  more  than  all  the  British  soldiers  killed  in  the 
wars  of  Napoleon;  the  anxiety  of  fathers,  brothers,  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  to  know  the  exigency  which  caused  this  terrible, 
and  perhaps,  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  them,  useless  and  unnec- 
essary destruction  of  those  dear  to  them,  by  horrible  deaths, 
each  and  all,  have  compelled  me  to  this  exposition,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  those  lives  were  spent  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  attack  upon  the  rebellion,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies,  to  destroy  it  by  depletion,  depeirl- 
ing  upon  our  superior  numbers  to  win  the  victory  at  last.  The 
loyal  mourners  will,  doubtless,  derive  solace  from  tliis  fact,  and 
appreciate  all  the  more  highly  the  genius  which  conceived  the 
plan,  and  the  success  won  at  so  great  a  cost." 

The  Southern  soldiers  held  in  Northern  prisons,  were  suiTer- 
ing  for  want  of  clothing.  President  Davis  made  application  "for 
permission  to  send  cotton  to  Liverpool,  an.d  therewith  purci:ase 
the  supplies  which  were  necessary."  The  request  was  granted, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  cotton  should  be  sent  to  New 
York  and  the  supplies  bought  there.  This  was  done  by  our 
agent.  General  Beale.  The  suffering  of  our  men  in  Northern 
prisons,  caust-d  the  application. 

When  General  Lee  was  charged  by  the  Republican  press 
with  being  responsible  for  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners, 
he  quietly  said:  "I  court  the  most  searching  investigation  into 
this  matter." 

Before  the  Reconstraction  Committee,  after  hostilities  had 
ceased,  he  testified: 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Howard. — "I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you 
bad  any  knowledge  of  cruelties  practiced  towards  the  L'nioa 
prisoners  at  Libby  prison,  and  on  Belie  Isle?" 

Answer. — "I  never  knew  that   any  cruelty  was  practiced,  and 
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I  have  no  rea.soii  to  believe  it  was  practiced.  I  can  believe,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  privations  may  have  been  experi- 
enced by  the  i)risoners,  because  I  known  that  provision  and 
shelter  could  not  be  provided  for  them." 

"It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  Confederate  soldiers 
feel  more  kindly  toward  the  government  of  the  United  vStates 
than  any  othtrr  people  in  the  South.  What  is  your  obsevation 
on  this  point?" 

Answer.  —  "From  the  Contedt-rate  soldiers  I  have  heard  no 
other  opinion.  They  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  necessary  evil, 
and  went  through  it.  I  have  seen  them  relieve  the  wants  of 
Federal  soldiers  on  the  treld.  The  orders  were  that  the  whole 
field  should  be  treated  alike.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  take  the 
F'ederal  wounded  as  well  as  tiie  Confederate,  and  the  surgeons 
were  told  to  treat  the  one  as  tliey  did  the  other.  These  orders 
given    by  me  were   respected  on  every  field. 

"1  made  several  efforts  to  exchange  prisoners,  after  the  cartel 
was  suspended.  I  do  not  know,  to  this  dav,  which  side  took 
the  initiative.  I  know  there  were  constantly  complaints  on  both 
sides.  I  merely  know  it  from  public  rumors,  I  offered  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  around  Richmond,  that  we  should  ourselves  exchange 
all  the  prisoners  in  our  hatids.  There  was  a  con.raunication 
from  the  Christian  Crnnmissiou,  I  think,  which  readied  me  at 
Petersburg,  and  made  application  to  me  for  a  passport  to  visit  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  South.  My  letter  to  them,  I  suppose  they 
have.  I  told  them  I  had  not  that  authority,  that  it  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  but  that  neither 
they  nor  I  could  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners;  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  them  was  to  exchange  them;  and,  to 
show  that  I  would  do  whatever  was  in  ray  power,  I  offered  to 
send  to  City  Point  all  the  prisoners  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, over  which  ray  command  extended,  provided  they  returned 
an  equal  number  of  men,  man  for  man.  I  reported  this  to  the 
War  Department,  and  received  for  answer,  that  they  v/ould 
place  at  my  command  all  the  prisoners  at  the  Soutii,  if  this 
proposition  was  accepted.  1  heard  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Extract  of  letter  from  General  Lee  to  Dr.  Charles  Carter,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: 

"Sufficient  information  has  been  officially  published,  I  tbiuk, 
to  show  that  v.diatevcr  sufferings  the  Federal  prisoners  at  the 
South  underwent,  were  incident  to  their  position  as  prisoners, 
and  produced  by  the  destitute  condition  of  the  countr}'  arising 
from  the  operations  of  war.  The  laws  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, and  the  orders  o[  the  War  Department,  directed  that  the 
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rationb  furnished  prisoners  of  war  should  be  the  same  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  as  those  furnished  enlisted  men  in  the  army  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  that  the  hospitals  for  prisoners  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Confederate  States  hospitals 
in  all  respects.  It  v.-as  the  desire  of  the  Confederate  authorities 
to  effect  a  continuous  and  speedy  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war, 
for  it  was  their  true  policy  to  do  so,  as  their  retention  was  not 
only  a  calamity  to  them,  but  a  heavy  expenditure  of  their  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  and  a  privation  of  the  services  of  the  vet- 
eran army.  Mr.  Fisher  or  Bishop  Wilmer  has  confounded  my 
offers  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  those  made  by  Mr. 
Ould,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  he 
that  offered,  when  all  hopes  of  effecting  the  exchange  had  ceased, 
to  deli\er  all  the  Federal  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand,  without  any  equivalent,  provided  transporta- 
tion was  furni.-.hed. 

"Previously,  I  offered  to  General  Grant  to  send  into  his  lines 
all  the  prisoners  within  my  department,  which  then  embraced 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  provided  he  would  return  me  man 
for  man;  and  when  I  informed  the  Confederate  authorities  of  my 
proposition,  I  was  told  that  if  it  was  accepted,  they  would  place 
all  the  prisoners  at  the  South  at  ray  disposal.  I  offered,  subse- 
quently, to  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, who  visited  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  their  prisoners,  to  do  the  same.  But  ray  propo- 
sition was  not  accepted.  R.  K-  Lkk." 

"The  report  of  Secretary  of  War  E.  M.  Stanton,  made  in  July. 
1S66,  shows  that  of  all  the  prisoners  in  our  hands  during  the 
war,  22,576  died;  wdiile  of  the  prisoners  in  our  opponeiit's  hands, 
26,246  died." 

The  report  of  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  government,  shows  that  the  number  of  Confederate  pris- 
oners in  their  hands  were  220,000,  the  number  of  United  States 
prisoners  in  our  hands,  270,000.  More  than  twelve  per  cent,  of 
their  prisoners  died,  and  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  prisoners  in 
our  hands  died. 

President  Davis  says:  "When  it  is  remembered  how  much 
our  resources  were  reduced,  that  our  supply  of  medicines,  re- 
quired in  summer  •liseases,  was  exhausted,  and  that  Northern 
men,  when  first  residing  in  the  South,  must  undergo  acclima- 
tion, the  fact  that  greater  raoriality  existed  in  Northern  than  in 
Southern  prisons  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  kindly  treat- 
ment received  in  the  latter.     We  did  the  best  we  could." 

Late  in  the  year  1S64,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  between 
Generals  Lee  and   Grant  that,  v/ithout  releasing  either  govern- 
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ment  from  the  obligatiou  of  providing  due  provisions  for  its 
captive^,  each  should  have  the  right  of  furnishing-  to  its  own 
prisoners,  in  the  possession  of  the  other,  under  the  direction  of 
officials  among  them,  to  be  paroled  for  the  purpose,  such  addi- 
tional supplies  as  were  deemed  expedient  to  send. 

General  Grant,  having  been  given  the  power  of  exchanging 
prisoners,  immediately  declared  a  general  exchange.  What  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  ou  him,  to  secure  this  end  he  had  so 
long  opposed,  will  perhaps  never  be  known. 

Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  both  victorious,  and  it  was  now 
plainly  visible  to  him  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
the  limit  to  the  powers  of  endurance  with  General  Lee's  army, 
and  to  throw,  at  this  late  day,  an  army  of  returned  prisoners  into 
the  South,  would  now  only  hasten  the  collapse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, whose  men  were  now  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
The  returned  prisoners  came,  therefore,  only  in  time  to  witness 
the  closing  catastrophe  of  the  spring  of  1S65. 

After  General  Grant  had  failed  to  roiit  General  Lee  upon  so 
many  fields  of  battle,  the  people  of  the  North,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1S64,  raised  on  every  side' propositions  of  peace,  and  the 
newspapers,  before  clamorous  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  were  now  earnestly  in  favor  of  taking  dednite  steos  to  secure 
peace. 

From  the  New  Yoik  Tribute:  '"We  feel  certain  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people,  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line, 
anxiously,  absorbingly  desire  peace,  and  are  ready  to  make  all 
needful  sacrifices  to  insure  it.  Then  why  shall  it  be  long  with- 
held? Let  us  know,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  most  that  the  rebel 
chiefs  will  do  to  secure  peace;  let  us  know  what  is  the  ultimatum 
on  our  side.  \Ve  have  no  sympathy  with  the  shuddering  dread 
that  our  government  may,  by  listening  to  propositions  from  the 
rebels,  virtually  acknowledge  t!:eir  independence.  Etiquette 
is  the  disease  of  little  minds;  great  souls  are  never  troubled 
with  it." 

Washington  Consiifufional  Uriicii:  "The  cry  f:r  peace  is  rung 
into  our  ears  iVora  every  section  of  the  country  from  all  divisions 
and  parties.  Even  the  fanatics  have  cooled  down,  in  measure, 
from  their  fury  for  blood,  have  lost  the  vampire  instincts;  and 
horrified  at  the  tales  of  slaughter  they  read,  ani  shocked  at  the 
sights  of  hospital  suffering  and  of  the  maimed  and  crippled 
crawling  about  our  streets,  they  even  wish  the  termination  ot" 
strife,  w^hich  uuprocreative  of  benefit  to  either  party,  even  to  the 
viedius  terminus,  the  negro,  is  crushing  the  vital  and  social  exist- 
ence of  both.     Physical  calamity  constantly  displayed  before  their 
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vision,  and  high  prices  crushing  out  the  nieans  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  has  at  length  softened  the  hear:  of  the  harde;ied 
abolitionist  into  a  lurking  yearning  for  the  cessation  of  arms." 

From  Chicago  Times:  "The  necessitx'  for  peace  upon  honor- 
able terms  is  too  imperative  to  permit  its  sacr:£ce  to  a  blind,  un- 
selfish, or  corrupt  partnership.  The  alierna'.'ves  now  presented 
to  the  nation,  are  peace  with  honor,  and  -.vj^r  with  d:sl:o:]or; 
peace  with  preservation  of  life,  and  war  with  its  extended  and 
murderous  conflicts;  peace  with  national  and  individual  solvency, 
and  war  \^ith  national  and  individual  bankruptcy." 

From  the  World:  "The  new  President  t;  be  nominated  in 
Chicago,  and  elected  in  November,  must  be  a  man  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  any  and  every  overture  for  peace,  a  man  v.-bo 
shall  represent  truly  the  dignity  and  power  cf  the  nation,  and 
who  will  not  be  unwilling  even  to  tender  an  armistice,  si-'ggest- 
ing  a  national  convention  of  all  the  State?." 

From  the  New  York  News:  "The  peace  Democracy  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  oi  the  people  tor 
the  realization  of  a  definite  peace,  as  the  sequel  of  an  armistice 
and  national  convention," 

These  indications  of  popular  sentiment  were  eagerly  seized  by 
the  Southern  people,  as  glimmers  of  hope,  which  were  only  an 
ignus  faiuus  to  mislead. 

As  all  formal  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  government  at 
Washington  had  been  rejected,  recourse  was  bad  to  diplomacy. 

A  commission  of  three  persons,  prominent  in  position  --.r-cX  in- 
tellectual capacity,  was  appointed  to  visit  Canada  to  confer  "with 
such  persons  in  the  North  as  might  be  rel'.ed  upon  to  aid  the 
attainment  of  peace."  These  commissioners.  Messrs.  Clay,  of 
Alabama;  Holcomb.  of  Virginia,  and  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
went  to  Niagara  Falls  and,  on  July  12th,  cp-ned  a  correspond- 
ence with  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York.  ?dr.  Lincoln  refused 
them  an  interviev/,  and  sent  them  the  following  announcem^ent: 

"To  whom  it  may  concern:  Any  proposition  which  embraces 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  com^s  by  and  with  the 
authority  that  c\u  control  the  armies  now  a:  v.- :.r  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  will  be  received  and  considerei  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  wii:  be  met  by  liberal 
terms  and  other  substantial  and  collateral  p->in:s,  and  the  bearers 
thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Washington,  July  i3,  1864." 

Simultaneously  with  this  effort  was  the  appearance  at  Rich- 
mond of  Colonel  Jacques,  of  the   73d  Illinois  infantry,  and  Jas. 
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R.  Ciilmore,  of  Massacbusetts,  who  were  brought  through  the 
lines  by  Colonel  Quid,  Commissioner  of  EMchange,  to  whom 
Getierai  Grant  had  written  a  letter  asking  permission  of  the  Con- 
federate authorities  for  them  to  visit  Richmond. 

The}'  were  accorded  an  interview  with  Mr,  Davis.  They  came 
under  a  pass  from  President  Lincoln,  and  professed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  viev,-s  of  the  Washington  authorities,  although  disclaim- 
ing to  be  authorized  commissioners. 

They  submitted  they  had  come  under  the  impression  tliat  the 
Coufedeiate  government  would  accept  peace  on  a  basis  of  recon- 
struction oi  the  Union,  an  amnesty  to  the  people  as  repentant 
criminals,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  general  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, North  and  South,  with  the  ruling  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Davis  courteously  declined  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  tliey 
withdrew  with  Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  con- 
ducted them  to  the  President. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  jacques-Gilmoro  mission,  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  had  published  a  manifesto,  stating  the  terms  of 
peace  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  South,  and  explaining  the 
demands  of  the  Richmond  government. 

"In  a  few  sentences,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  we  asked  was 
immunity  from  interference  with  our  internal  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, and  to  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  those  un- 
alienable rights  of  liie,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  Vvhich 
our  common  ancestors  declared  to  be  the  equal  heritage  of  all 
parties  to  the  social  compact.  Let  them  forbear  aggressions  upon 
us,  and  the  war  is  at  an  end.  If  there  be  questions  which  require 
adjustment  by  negotiation,  we  have  ever  been  willing,  and  are 
still  willing  to  enter  into  communication  with  our  adversaries,  in 
a  spirit  of  peace,  of  equity,  and  of  manly  frankness." 

The  democratic  party  of  the  North  was  almost  a  unit  for  peace, 
and  the  Chicago  convention  warmly  advocated  measures  looking 
in  that  direction.  There  had,  however,  been  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Northern  people.  Sheridan's  success  iu 
the  valley,  and  Sherman's  campaign  in  Georgia,  had  intlaraed 
the  North  witli  new  hopes,  and  they  now  clamored  for  uncondi- 
tional war,  when  a  little  wliile  before  they  had  thought  it  in  the 
last  stages  of  defeat. 

The  condition  of  the  South  was  certainly  critical.  Many  of 
the  people,  who  had  endured  so  much,  v/ere  becoming  tired  of 
the  incessent  strain  upon  brain  and  nerve;  an  army  of  grumblers 
set  themselves  up  as  critics  of  the  administration,  arraigned 
members  of  the  cabinet  for  all  deficiencies,  and  looked  upon  the 
secret  sessions  of  Con::;ress  as  the  cowardly  tr.achinations  of  men 
afraid  of  allowing  the  real  status  of  alTairs  to  be  made  public. 
They  longed  for  the  "rle^h  potsof  Lgypt,"  and  were  weary  with 
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the  hardships  of  their  four  years  wanderiug  in  the  desert  of  un- 
certainty. 

Mauy  of  this  class,  a  curse  to  any  people,  sou,uht  boni1)-pr()of 
situations,  got  detailed  on  any  pretext,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  accept  peace  on  any  terms. 

Amid  all  these  difficulties,  the  question  presented  itself,  how- 
much  more  of  physical  and  mental  endurance  could  tlie  people 
and  array  stand?  Would  the  end  of  independence  ever  be 
reached,  with  so  many  barnacles  clinging  to  the  ship  of  Stale? 
Another  appeal  was  to  l)e  made  to  their  resolution. 

In  December.  President  Davis  received  a  request  fro-n  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland,  ;•  r  ['cr- 
mission  to  visit  Richmond.  As  he  came  on  President  hincohi's 
pass,  much  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  result. 

After  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he  expressed 
a  desire  that  hostilities  should  cease  and  an  amicable  adjustmciU 
of  difiiculties  be  reached,  and  after  discussing  the  best  nr.;:ins  for 
such  a  course,  he  returned  to  Washington  with  a  letter,  wlierein 
President  Davis  stated  that  ]\Ir.  Blair  was  at  liberty  to  say  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  Mr.  Davis  was  willing  to  send  commissioners  to 
confer  with  the  Northern  President,  with  a  view  to  the  re.-.ora- 
tion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  if  he  could  be  a'-sureJ 
they  would  be  received. 

Mr,  Blair  suggested  that  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  enter  i:;to 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Mr. 
Davis  responded,  he  "v>ould  willingly  trust  to  General  Lee  such 
negotiations  as  was  indicated." 

On  Mr.  Blair's  return  from  Washington,  he  reported  that  .1 
military  commission  was  not  favorably  entertained  at  the  seat  of 
government,  so  Mr.  Davis  decided  to  act  upon  a  note  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  "was  willing  to 
receive  any  agent  Mr.  Davis,  or  any  other  influential  person  r.ow 
actually  resisting  the  authority  of  the  governmenc,  might  send 
to  confer  informally  with  him,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our 
common  country." 

President  Davis  then  decided  to  send  commissioners  to  tl;;s  in- 
formal conference,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Alex.  H.  rftcph.cns,  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A.  Campbell. 

The  wording  of  the  commission  to  each  was  in  this  form:  "In 
conformity  wifh  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  which  the  foregoing 
is  a  copy,  you  are  requested  to  proceed  to  Washington  City  !ar 
an  informal  conference  with  him,  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the 
existing  v,-ar,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two 
countries." 

Armed  with  these  documents,  the  commissioners  proceeded 
down  the  James  river,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  go  to  War-hing- 
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ton,  but  v/ere  met  at  Hampton  Roads  by  Prc-Fideat  Lin:'!n  r.ud 
Mr.  Scward,  ar.d  after  a  lengthy  discnssion,  thty  returned,  mak- 
ing the  following  report: 

"  To  the  president  of  the  Confcdeyate  States: 

"Sir: — Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  the  20th  t'.lt.,  we 
tTOCoeded  to  seek  an  informal  conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
PresideTit  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  sub-ect  mentioned  in 
your  letter. 

"The  conference  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.,  on  board  a  steamer 
anchored  in  Hampton  Ro;ids,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

"It  continued  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 
We  learned  frotii  them  that  the  messsge  of  President  Lincoln  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  December  last,  explains 
clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions  and 
n',ethods  of  proceeding  by  which  peace  may  be  secured  to  the 
people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that  they  would  be  modined 
or  altered  to  obtain  that  end. 

"We  understood  from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any 
treaty,  or  agreement,  looking  to  an  ultimate  settlement,  v/ould 
be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the  authorities  of  the  Con- 
fdlcrate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition  of  their  ex- 
isiLUce  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumstances  would 
be  done;  and,  for  a- like  reason,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  en- 
tertained for  the  States  separately;  that  no  extended  truce  or 
armistice  (as  at  present  advised)  would  be  granted  or  allowed, 
without  a  satisfactory  assurance,  in  advance,  of  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Uuiied  States  over  all  places  within  tbe  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; that  whatever  consequences  may  fc'bow  from  the  re- 
c>ial)li,->l:ment  of  that  autiiority,  must  be  acccp;'rd,  but  that  indi- 
viduals subject  to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  might  rely  upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  connded 
to  him  to  remit  those  pains  and  penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 

"Dv.ring  our  conference,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  Congress  en  the  31st 
ultimo,  was  brought  to  our  notice. 

"Tliis  amendment  provides  that  neither  slavery-  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  enforce  this  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation, 

"Very  respectfully,  etc., 

"Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
"R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
"John  A.  Ca::peell." 
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Mr.  Hunter,  in  an  article  leferring  to  Mr.  Blair's  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, says:  'He  saw  raan\'  old  friends  and  party  associates  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  counsel  with  him  on  public  af- 
fairs. He  revealed  dangers  of  such  overwhelming  disaster  as  to 
turn  th.e  thoughts  of  many  Confederates  more  seriously  to 
thoughts  of  peace." 

Mr.  Davis  says:  "That  Mr.  Blair  saw  and  noticed  this  serious 
inclining  of  many  to  the  thoughts  of  peace,  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt;  and  if  he  believed  Congress  to  be  aiiected  by  a  cabal 
undermining  the  executive  in  his  efforts,  successfully,  ic-  prose- 
cute^ the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  naturally  supposed  thence  to 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  should  accept  nothing  but 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  a  com- 
mission from  the  Confederacy  to  visit  the  United  States  capital." 

After  the  result  of  the  peace  commission  was  made  known,  mat- 
ters assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  A  mass  meeting  was  called, 
and  held  at  the  African  church  (the  largest  building  in  the  city), 
where  addresses  were  delivered  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
were  made.  Mr.  Davis  exhorted  the  people  to  the  resolution  of 
endurance  and  continued  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Many  thought  it  too  great  a  concession,  allowing  commission- 
ers in  such  an  unceremonious  manner  to  come  into  the  capual 
of  the  Confederacy,  be  permitted  an  interview  with  the  President, 
receive  old  friends,  talk  over  differences,  and  all  the  v.-hile  be  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  situation,  to  report  on  their  return,  when  no 
agent  of  the  Confederacy  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  Wash- 
ington. 

The  proud  Southern  spirit  chafed  under  this  conservative 
course,  but,  to  Mr.  Davis'  everlasting  honor,  it  was  an  evidence^ 
that  he  was  willing,  as  the  head  of  the  army  and  also  the  chief 
executive,  to  use  all  means  offered  to  secure  peace. 

The  grumblers  were  content  to  fold  their  hands  and  let  mat- 
ters drift,  as  they  sat  in  abject  inertia  beholding  the  situation. 

The  army,  poorly  clothed  and  un:ed.  still  stood  brave  and  un- 
daunted, under  the  terrible  pressure,  its  faitb.  in  General  Lee  a 
sublime  inspiration,  its  courage  "without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning." 

General  Lee  had  favored  the  Hampdon  Ro ids  conference  and 
was  anxious  for  honorable  ternis  of  peace.  Ai'tcr  that  had  failed. 
he  determined,  himself,  to  address  a  personal  letter  to  General 
Grant  and  see  what  could  be  done, — which  we  present  before  we 
leave  this  su'oject,  that  the  idea  may  be  clearly  presented  to  our 
readers  of  his  desire  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  trouble, 
which  has  been  denied  by  some: 
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Mr.  Hunter,  in  an  article  referring  to  Mr.  Blair's  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, says:  'He  saw  many  old  friends  and  parry  associates  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  counsel  with  him  on  p-blic  af- 
fairs. He  revealed  dangers  of  such  overwhelming  disaster  as  to 
turn  the  thoughts  of  many  Confederates  more  seriously  to 
thoughts  of  peace." 

Mr.  Davis  says:  "That  Mr.  Blair  saw  and  noticed  this  serious 
inclining  of  many  to  the  thoughts  of  peace,  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt;  and  if  he  believed  Congress  to  be  arfected  by  a  cabal 
undermining  the  executive  in  his  e&brts,  successfully,  to  prose- 
cute; the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  naturally  supposed  thence  to 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  should  accept  nothing  but 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  that  he  would  not  allov,-  a  com- 
mission from  the  Confederacy  to  visit  the  United  States  capital." 
After  the  result  of  the  peace  commission  was  made  known,  mat- 
ters assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  A  mass  meeting  was  called, 
and  held  at  the  African  church  (the  largest  building  in  the  city), 
where  addresses  were  delivered  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
were  made.  Mr.  Davis  exhorted  the  people  to  the  resolution  of 
endurance  and  continued  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Many  thought  it  too  great  a  concession,  allowing  commission- 
ers in  such  an  unceremonious  manner  to  come  into  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy,  be  permitted  an  interview  with  the  President, 
receive  old  friends,  talk  over  differences,  and  all  the  v.-hi'.e  be  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  situation,  to  report  on  their  return,  when  no 
agent  of  the  Confederacy  was  ever  allov.-ed  to  enter  Wash- 
ington. 

The  proud  Southern  spirit  chafed  under  this  conservative 
course,  but,  to  Mr.  Davis'  everlasting  honor,  it  was  an  evidence^ 
that  he  was  willing,  as  the  head  of  the  army  and  also  the  chiet 
executive,  to  use  all  means  offered  to  secure  peace. 

The  grumblers  were  content  to  fold  their  hands  and  let  mat- 
ters drift,  as  they  sat  in  abject  inertia  beholding  the  situation. 

The  army,  poorly  clothed  and  unfed,  still  stood  brave  and  un- 
daunted, under  the  terrible  pressure,  its  faith  in  General  ^Lee  a 
sublime  inspiration,  its  courage  "without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning." 

General  Lee  had  favored  the  Kanipdon  Rovds  conference  and 
was  anxious  for  honorable  terms  of  peace.  Alter  that  had  railed, 
he  determined,  himself,  to  address  a  personal  letter  to  General 
Grant  and  see  what  could  be  done. --which  we  present  before  we 
leave  this  subject,  that  the  idea  may  be  clearly  presented  to  our 
readers  of  his  desire  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  trouble, 
■  which  has  been  denied  bv  some: 
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'  "Headquarters,  March  2,  1365. 

''To  General  Grant,  Conivianding  Uniicd  States  Armies: 

General: — Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  has  informed  me 
that  in  a  recent  conversation  between  himseh"  and  Major-Geueral 
( )rcl,  as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  present  unhappy  difficulties  by  means  of  a  military  con- 
vention, General  Ord  slated  that,  if  I  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  you  on  the  subject,  you  would  not  decline,  provided 
I  had  the  authority  to  act.  Sincerely  desiring  to  leave  nothing 
tuitrled  which  may  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  I  pro- 
pose to  meet  you  at  such  convenient  time  aud  place  as  you  may 
designate,  with  the  hope  that  upon  an  interchange  of  views  it 
n—iy  be  found  practicable  to  submit  the  subjects  of  controversy 
bctv\-een  the  belligerents  to  a  convention  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
In  such  an  event  I  am  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  result  of  the 
jToposed  interview  may  render  necessary  or  advisable.  Should 
you  accede  to  this  proposition,  I  would  suggest  that,  if  agree- 
able to  you,  we  meet  at  the  place  selected  by  Generals  Ord  and 
Longstreet  for  the  interview,  at  11  a.  m.,  on  Monday  next. 
"Very  resnectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

•'R.  E.  Lee." 

Dr.  Jones  says:  "When  these  overtures  failed,  there  v.-a?  no 
man  more  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  en.d  than  General  Lee, 
He  said  to  a  Southern  Senator:  'For  myself,  I  intend  to  die, 
sword  in  Ijand,  rather  than  to  yield,'  and  went  to  work  to  make 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  his  little  army."' 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


President  Davis  Recommends  to  Congress  the  Employment  of  Slaves  in  the 
Southern  Army — General  I.ee  Declines  Btlng  Made  Commauder-in-(^I::-;f 
of  the  Armies'of  the  Confederacy— Wrangling  in  Congress  Over  Gei:=ral 
Johnston's  Removal— Gloom  Hanging  Over  the  Confederate  Capital- 
Death  of  President  Davis'  Son— Administration  Criticised— Hum-roiis 
Remarks  of  General  Lee— Dress  of  the  I'eriod— Woman's  Taney  Work 
and  Amusements — Women  Ever  True— Colonel  Powell's  Romantic  Mar- 
riage— Subsistence  of  the  Army— Love  and  Confider.ce  for  General  Lee — 
His  Peculiarities— Declines  the  Offer  of  City  Council  of  P.ichmond  to 
Purchase  for  Him  a  Home. 

When  the  Confederate  Congress  assembled  in  Deceuiber,  :?64, 
the  President  advocated  in  his  message  the  rtneal  of  ail  la-^^-s 
granting  exemption  from  military  service.     He  said: 

"No  position  or  pursuit  stiould  relieve  an}-  o:ie  who  is  ab'e  to 
do  active  duty,  from  the  enrollment  in  the  army.  The  military 
authorities  should  have  the  power  to  exempt  nidividuals  only 
whose  services  may  be  more  valuable  out  of  than   in  the  army."' 

He  also  recommended  "the  employment  of  slav^-s  in  the  army; 
that  "the  number  oi  40,000  be  acquired  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, who  should  be  employed,  not  merely  as  cooks,  laborers  and 
teamsters,  but  as  engineer  and  pioneer  laborers."  He  recom- 
mended "that  these  slaves  should  be  liberated  on  their  discharge, 
after  faithful  service,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  manumitted 
at  once.  He  was  opposed  to  arming  the  slaves:  but  the  subject 
must  be  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  policy  and  our  social  econ- 
omy. Should  the  alternative  ever  be  presented  of  subjugation, 
or  of  the  employment  of  the  slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  to  be  ■ 
no  reason  to  doubt  what  then  should  be  our  decision." 

Congress  proceeded  to  set  themselves  to  rectify  some  of  the 
serious  aspects  of  the  situation,  by  passing  a  law  creating  Geiteral 
Lee  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  Sta'.es, 
instead  o:  President  Davis.  This  responsibility  that  distinguished 
soldier  declined  practically  to  undertake. 

There  had  always  been  a  warm  friendship  between  himself  and 
the  President;  they  had  acted  in  unison,  and  now  he  did  not 
wish  to  sever  those  ties  by  any  act  of  personal  aggrandizem-nt. 

He  made  known  to  Congress  his  views  of  placing  the  negro  in 
the  army  on  the  basis  of  a  general  emancipation;  that  the  i:-.^:!- 
tution  of  slavery  had  been  so  broken  up,  by  the  invasions  of  the 
enemy,  as  to  make  its  practical  value  of  small  consideration. 
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A  commitl'je  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
occasion  to  adininister  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Davis,  with  regard  to  the 
incapacity  of  menjbers  of  the  cabinet,  blaming  them  for  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  situation. 

They  also  demanded  the  resturation  of  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston,  and  held  lengthy  debates  with  regard  to  the  Johnston-Davis 
imbroglio,  accusing  the  latter  openly  of  persecuting  General 
Johnston,  This  discussion  was  priticipally  led  by  Senator  Wig- 
fall,  of  Texas,  a  man  of  brain,  v»ho  was  considered  the  best  orator 
in  the  Son.th.  He  dealt  sledge-hammer  blows  against  Mr.  Davis, 
and  hurled  such  phillipics  as  were  dreadful  in  their  sarcastic 
abuse. 

This  culminated  in  General  Plood's  request  to  be  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  Tennessee  array.  January  13,  he  says:  "As 
the  opposition  of  our  people,  excited  by  the  Johnston-Wigfall 
party,  seemingly  increased  in  bitterness,  I  felt  my  services  could 
no  longer  be  of  benefit  to  that  army;  having  no  other  aspiration 
than  to  promote  the  interests  of  my  country,  I  again  telegraphed 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  stating  that  the  campaigns  to  the 
Alabama  line  and  into  Tennessee  were  ray  own  conception;  that 
I  alone  was  responsible;  that  I  had  striven  hard  to  execute  them 
in  such  manner  as  to  bring  victory  to  our  arms,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  repeated  m}'  desire  to  be  relieved. 

"The  President  finally  complied  with  my  request,  and  I  bid 
farewell  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  on" the  23d  of  January,  1865, 
after  having  served  with  it  somewhat  in  excess  of  eleven  months, 
and  having  performed  my  duties* to  my  utinost  abilit}-." 

The  question  of  arming  the  slaves  divided  public  opinion,  and 
was  freely  discussed,  many  of  the  slave-holders  in  Congress,  and 
the  newspapers,  openly  proclaiming  the  use  of  negro  soldiers  but 
the  euterir.g  wedge  of  abolition. 

Many  doubted  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  tlie  negro  as  a  sol- 
dier, but  the  Confederate  generals  were  known  to  advocate  their 
enlistment.  • 

General  Ewell,  who  commanded  in  the  "Department  of  Hen- 
rico," declared  that  the  employment  of  negroes  in  the  trenches 
around  Richmond  would  relieve  fifteen  thousand  white  soldiers 
who  could  be  used  on  the  enemy's  front,  and  thus  make  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  force  actually  in  the  field. 

Pollard  says:  "The  majority  of  the  Confederate  army  were 
probably  i:i  favor  of  the  experiment  of  negro  soldiers;  and  many 
who  doubted  their  eraciency  at  the  front,  were  persuaded  they 
might  be  made  useful  in  other  parts  of  the  military  field." 

The  subject  was  discus-ed  so  much,  so  timidly,  and  worn  so 
threadbare,   that  nothing  practical  was    evolved'   until    March, 
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when  the  President  v/as  authorized  "to  ask  and  accept  from  the 
owners  of  slaves  as  many  able-bodied  negroes  as  he  might  deem 
expedient,  to  perform  military  service  in  any  capacity  he  might 
direct,  and  providing  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed 
to  alter  the  relations  existing  between  master  and  slave." 

This  only  resulted  in  raising  two  pet  companies  in  Richmond, 
which  w^as  then  too  late  for  military  service.  They  only  paraded 
in  the  capitol  square  to  •"induce  other  sable  recruits." 

As  late  as  April  2nd,  General  Lee  wrote  to  the  President:  "I 
have  been  willing  to  detach  officers  to  recruit  negro  troops,  and 
sent  in  the  names  of  many  who  are  desirous  of  recruiting  com- 
panies, battalions,  or  regiments,  to  the  War  Department.  After 
receiving  the  general  orders  on  that  subject,  establishing  recruit- 
ing depots  in  the  several  States,  I  supposed  that  this  mode  of 
raising  the  troops  was  preferred,  I  will  continue  to  submit  the 
names  of  those  who  offer  for  the  service,  and  whom  I  deem  com- 
petent, to  the  War  Department;  but  among  the  numerous  appli- 
cations which  are  presented,  it  is  difiFiCult  for  me  to  decide  v.dio 
are  suitable  for  the  duty.  I  am  glad  your  Excellency  has  made 
an  appeal  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  and  hope  it  will  have 
a  good  effect.  R.  E.  LriK." 

The  belief  now  l;ecan:e  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  after 
the  failure  of  the  "peace  commission,"  that  if  the  vSoulh  was  sub- 
jugated, not  only  the  negroes  would  be  freed,  but  the  lands  of 
Southern  men  would  be  confiscated.  The  idea  now  was  a  des- 
perate resistance,  not  only  against  the  armed  invader,  but  for  the 
possession  of  home  ai:d  all  most  sacred  to  all  classes. 

At  the  capital  there  was  much  gloom  and  despondency.  The 
doors  of  the  executive  mansion  were  not  opened  for  receptions, 
at  stated  periods,  as  before — where  soldiers  from  the  field,  citizens 
and  ladies  all  lent  their  presence  to  the  social  life,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
dispensed  the  hospitality  of  the  Southern  "White  House"  with 
grace  and  dignity. 

Not  only  public  calamity  had  followed  the  events  of  the  war, 
but  affliction  had  invaded  the  home-circle  of  President  Davis, 
and  he  mourned  the  dcaih  of  his  son  who  had  been  suddenly 
killed  by  a  painful  accident,  which  drew  forth  the  sympathy  of 
the  people.  In  the  midst  of  young  life  and  boyish  play,  his  foot 
had  slipped,  precipitating  him  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  pro- 
ducing  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  unexpectedly  closing  a  life, 
in  the  opening  of  existence,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
friends. 

Bowed  with  anguish,  smitten  with  grief,  the  President,  with 
noble  self-abnegation,  stilled  the  cries  of  his  own  agony,  and 
bravely  went  forth  amongst  his  people,  a  model  for  all  to  copy — 
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his  hand  still  steady,  holding  the  hehu  of  State,  stil!  s-.riving-  to 
steer  their  bark  amid  the  troubled  waters  v.-hich  threatened  ::• 
engulf  all. 

The  grandeur  of  his  character  seems  to  need  uo  other  v.iturss 
than  the  fact  that  his  public  duties  were  not  neglected  at  this 
critical  hour.  He  never  took  time  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  sor- 
row for  his  lost  boy.  In  his  sad,  pale  face  could  be  read  the  tale 
of  his  gnawing  misery,  coupled  with  the  sublime  uplifting  of  his 
nature  above  earthly  things,  and  a  fixed  reliance  up?n  the  God 
he  so  humbly  worshiped. 

The  newspapers  were,  some  of  them,  filled  with  blt:er  denun- 
ciations of  the  acts  of  the  administration,  and  critic'^m?  on  the 
military  situation.  They  were  ever  ready  to  denounce  a  meas- 
ure or  a  campaign  after  it  had  failed  of  its  object,  and  frequently. 
by  their  gratuitous  advice  about  undefended  postions.  revealed 
much  of  our  weakness  to  the  enemy,  giving  information  on  t-oints 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  President  chafed  under  this,  but  treated  it  udth  lofty  con- 
tempt. General  Lee  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  in  conver- 
sation with  a  Southern  senator: 

"We  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  beginnin^g  of  our  struggle, 
and  I  fear,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  it  will  prove  a  fatal  mis- 
take." 

"What  mistake  is  that,  gen.eral?" 

"Why,  sir  I  at  the  beginning,  we  appointed  our  worst  gener- 
als to  command  the  armies,  and  all  our  best  generals  to  edit  the 
newspapers.  As  you  know,  I  have  planned  some  compaigns 
and  quite  a  number  of  battles.  I  have  given  the  work  all  the 
care  and  thought  I  could,  and  sometimes,  when  my  plans  were 
completed,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  they  seemed  to  be  perfect.  Eu: 
when  I  have  fought  them  through,  I  have  discovered  defects. 
and  occasionall}-  wondered  I  did  not  see  some  of  the  defects  :n 
advance.  When  it  was  all  over,  I  found  by  reading  a  newspa- 
per, that  these  best  editor  generals  saw  all  the  defects  plainly 
from  the  start.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  nje,  until  it  was  too  late.  I  l;ave  no  ambition  but 
to  serve  the  Confederacy,  and  do  all  I  can  to  win  our  independ- 
ence. I  am  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity  :■,-  which  the  authori- 
ties may  assign  me.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  the  f.eli. 
and  have  not  succeeded  as  I  wish.  I  am  willing  to  -.ield  my 
place  to  these  best  generals,  and  will  do  my  best  f:r  tire  cause 
editing  a  newspaper. 

"Even  as  poor  a  soldier  as  I  am.  I  can  generally  discover  mis- 
takes after  it  is  all  over  But  if  I  could  only  induce  the~e  wise 
gentlemen,  who  see  so  clearly  beforehand,  :o  communicate   with 
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me  in  advance,  instead  of  waiting-  until  the  e\il  has  couie  r.pon 
us,  it  would  be  far  better  for  my  reputation,  and  (what  is  of 
more  consequence),  far  better  fur  the  cause."' 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  had  some  curiosity  with  regar.:  to 
the  subject  of  dress  at  this  time,  as  feminincs  have  always  had 
the  reputation  for  a  partiality  to  indulge  themselves  in  this  pni- 
ticular.  Silks,  satins  or  velvets  were  not  procurable  at  all,  but 
a  few  merchaTits  at  the  capital,  with  an  eye  to  business,  ran  risks 
of  blockade  runners,  and  kept  themselves  supplied,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  a  nice  quality  of  woolen  goods.  The  prices  were, 
however,  fearful  to  contemplate,  iilty  dollars  per  yard  for  a  good 
article  of  merino  (the  cashmere  of  the  present  day),  forty  for 
alpaca,  thirty  for  calico  and  bleached  domestic,  seventy-nve  for 
white  Irish  linen,  and  twenty  for  unbleached  domestic,  and  a 
cotton  dress  goods  manufactured  at  the  Alamance  mills  in  North 
Carolina,  which  bore  the  trade-mark,  "Alamance  Plaid."  This 
w^as  quite  the  style,  made  up  with  a  cape  oi  the  same,  and 
afforded  quite  a  respectable  street  dress.  Embroideries,  iaces, 
trimming  of  any  kind  could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price,  nor 
was  much  time  consumed  in  m.aking  it  by  hand,  as  more  impor- 
tant work  was  pressing. 

The  mills  at  Manchester,  just  across  the  river  from  Rich  mend, 
manufactured  a  good  article  of  v/oolen  cloth,  both  grey  and 
black,  W'hich  became  quite  fashionable  for  cloaks  made  in  the 
style  of  a  long,  loose  sacque  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
with  straps  crossing  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  confined  with  but- 
tons, shaping  it  to  the  figure.  With  a  cape,  this  cloak  served 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  wrap  and  dress,  as  it  efTectually  concealed 
the  costume  beueath,  and  made  double-breasted,  closing  with  two 
rows  of  buttons,  v.'as  quite  a  stylir^h  outfit. 

Old  dresses  that  had  been  relegated  to  the  attic,  were  hunred 
up,  old  clothes  bags,  trunks  and  chests  gave  up  their  long  hidden 
treasures,  every  scrap  of  lace  or  trimming  was  carefully  removed. 
washed  and  pressed  to  do  duty  elsewhere.  Ii  is  wonderful  how- 
much  ingenuity  was  exhibited.  It  became  common  for  friends 
to  purchase  articles  of  clothing  from  each  other,  especially  when 
those  who  laid  aside  colors  for  mourning,  had  no  use  for  things 
unsuitable,  and  so  many  were  now  wearing  sombre  hues  as 
badges  of  grief  for  dear  ones  slain  in  battle,  or  wasted  by  dis- 
ease. 

There  was  a  regular  establishment, — an  old  clothes  bureau — 
where  ladies  took  articles  of  wearing  apparel  they  did  not  n-ed, 
and  exchanged  for  others,  purchasing  often  two  skirts  of  different 
colors,  and  if  the  material  was  wool  or  silk,,  when  cleaned  and 
dyed  one  color,  and  made  up,  lo';  a  new  suit  was  the  result. 
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Ofter  a  zouave  jacket  and  skirt  was  the  preference,  vrben 
the  old  shirt  bosoms  of  the  geutletneu  a^brdei  the  white  vests, 
linen  collars  and  cniTs  of  the  period. 

Women  exchanged  their  ideas  and  inventions  with  each  other, 
as  all  were  interested  in  having  the  best  results  from  the  most 
limited  means,  rivalling  even  the  French  v/omen  in  their  de- 
vices and  expedients. 

Plaiting  wheat  straw  for  making  hats,  became  the  fancy- 
work  everywhere,  and  the  different  aiethods  and  patterns  were 
subjects  of  absorbing  interest. 

After  the  straw  was  soaked  in  water  all  night  and  plaited  ^one 
soon  grew  expert  in  manipulating  it  nimbly  ,  it  v/as  then  sewed 
into  shape,  taken  to  a  milliner  and  pressed,  and  if  desired  black. 
the  dyer  again  came  into  requisition.  Chicken,  goose  and  bird 
feathers  were  used  as  decorations,  and  feather  ilowers  were  made 
by  a  tasteful  grouping  of  colors  under  practiced  hands. 

There  was  quite  a  trade  in  the  stripped  pa'.metto  from  South 
Carolina.  Tliis  light  substance  was  easily  converted  into  bunches 
of  artificial  flowers — the  fibre  susceptible  of  being  shred  into 
trailing  pendants — the  hats  looking  like  the  iight  chip  substance 
sometimes  so  much  liked. 

With  one  of  these  chapeaus  poised  daintily  above  a  fresh 
young  face,  dressed  in  a  costume  perhaps  manufactured  from 
one  worn  by  her  grandmother,  with  rare  old  lace,  an  heir-loom 
in  her  famil)',  shading  throat  and  wrists,  the  Confederate  beauty 
was  an  entrancing  picture  to  all  beholders — cueeu  regnant  over 
all  the  disadvantages  of  her  situation. 

Cloth  shoes  were  worn  at  this  ti:ue,  and  here  again  woman's 
skill  found  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  being  nicely  shod.  A 
pattern  was  obtained  from  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  the  upper  part 
cut  from  the  discarded  broadcloth  unmentionables  of  male  rela- 
tives, neatly  stitched  together  and  then  soled  by  the  shoemaker 
for  ten  or  twenty  dollars.  It  is  wonderful  how  man}-  pairs  one 
garment  would  supply,  and  how  long  they  would  last  with  con- 
stant wearing. 

I  have  heard  of  wooden  sabots  being  m.ade  and  worn  in  the 
Confederacy,  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  i\uropeau  peasantry, 
but  never  knew  of  any  made  at  Richm.ond. 

The  hosiery  of  males  and  females  was  knit  at  home  by  hand. 
every  spare  moment  the  females  of  all  classes  devoting  them- 
selves to  knitting  socks  for  the  soldiers. 

The  cotton  was  raised  in  the  South,  carded  ar.d  spun  by  hand, 
and  then  knit.  Both  young  and  old  took  great  pleasure  in  this 
work  for  the  soldiers,  the  common  suffering  bringing  forth  that 
divine  smypatliy  inherent  in  every  t^reast,  and  nnding  expression 
in  e\-ery  act,  possible,  tor  the  benefit  of  others. 
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Often  when  sending  off  a  box  of  clothing  to  some  particular 
command  (it  went  impartial!}''  where  most  needed',  girls  w;iu'.d 
amuse  themselves  slipping  in  tiny  notes,  with  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  some  kind  wish  for  the  soldier  who  happened  to 
gel  the  articles.  What  fun  was  anticipated  as  they  pictured  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  unknown  recipient,  when  a  mes- 
sage was  found  snugly  tucked  into  the  toe  of  a  pair  of  socks> 
and  read  far  away  in  camp! 

Occasionally  letters  of  thanks  would  be  returned,  a  corre- 
spondence would  ensue,  and  acquaintances  we:e  formed  thus 
unceremoniously  which  were  often  a  pleasure  to  recall.  Thus 
interwoven  with  the  dark  skein  of  sadness  and  grief  were  golden 
threads  that  brightened  the  whole  by  contrast,  and  lent  a  radi- 
ance to  the  surroundings,  while  over  all  events  both  of  a  public 
or  personal  nature,  hung  the  mystic  halo  of  romance,  that  in- 
describable charm  so  pleasing,  yet  so  dificult  to  analyze. 

It  suited  woman's  fancy  to  sit  day  by  day  preparing  some  ar- 
ticle for  the  uuknown  soldier,  and  dreaming,  as  she  wrought,  of 
the  hero  for  vrhom  she  was  devoting  all  her  time,  who  wore  the 
Confederate  gray,  upon  tented  field  and  bloody  battle  plain,^ 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  common  country. 

The  reflection  of  this  care  upon  the  soldier,  when  such  addi- 
tions to  his  tattered,  worn  clothing  were  repla'ced  by  fresh  gar- 
ments daintily  wrought,  speaking  in  unmistakable  tones  that 
while  the)'  suffered,  there  were  those  to  sympathize,  and  while 
they  marched  in  heat  or  cold,  or  met  in  deadly  contiict.  there 
were  those  to  bind  up  every  wound,  and  to  pray  God's  eternal 
blessing  to  rest  upon  and  give  strength  for  the  occasion,  must 
have  been  powerful  in  its  mighty  stimulus  to  fresh  exertion. 

Woman's  encouragement  and  support  never  faltered;  she  never 
grew  weary.  Her  zeal  was  unremitting,  her  industry  indefati- 
gable. She  met  the  demands  of  the  hour  with  a  bravery  unsur- 
passed, and  acted  her  part  so  nobly  as  to  forever  refute  the  old 
allegation  of  the  weak  dependence  of  Southern  woman.  She, 
literally,  forgot  herself,  and  all  the  inconveniences,  and  hard- 
ships of  her  lot,  and  became  the  stay  and  comfort  to  others  in 
this  darkest  hour  of  her  beloved  country's  existence.  During 
the  devastation  in  the  valley  of  \'irginia.  one  of  the  Federal 
generals  was  asked  why  he  waged  war  against  the  women. 

"Because,  madam,  but  for  you  women  the  S^uth  would  have 
been  subjugated  long  ago." 

Among  the  wounded  of  the  Texas  brigade  left  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Gettysburg,  was  Colonel  R.  M.  Powell,  of  the  5th 
regiment.  When  General  Lee's  army  was  withdrawn,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.     His  wound  was  in  the  arm,  and  after  receiving 
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a  little  attention  frotn  the  field  surgeon,  he  was  able  to  walk 
aroniul  and  survey-  the  havoc  of  the  terrible  harvest  of  death. 

Wandering  about  listles>^ly,  with  the  crushing  reflection  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  anxious  for 
the  army  that  had  dared  so  much  in  storming  the  grim  heights 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  shocked  at  the  dumb  misery 
and  suffering  of  a  battle-field,  he  saw  upon  a  plateau,  where  a 
lot  of  wounded  confederates  were  gathered,  a  group  of  ladies  at 
work,  relieving  their  wants  and  ministering  to  their  necessities. 
He  stood  at  a  respectful  distatice,  and  watched  them  intenth'. 
One,  in  particular,  attracted  most  of  his  attention,  and  as  she 
passed  and  gave  a  kind  word  and  some  trifling  service  to  the 
dusty  soldiers  who  wore  the  gray,  she  seemed  an  angel  of  mercy. 
Others  were  there,  but  none  seemed  quite  so  womanly  tender, 
none  so  sympathetic  of  human  suiFering,  as  this  fair-haired  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  forget  she  was  doing  something  unusual, 
and  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  duties  before  her,  without  regard 
to  anybody's  opinion. 

The  question  arose,  wdio  were  these  ladies,  so  refined  and 
modest,  caring  for  the  Confederates  with  such  a  homelike  air  of 
proprietorship?  Was  it  possible  the  despised  rebels  had  friends 
within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  friends  who  were  working  in  au 
organized  manner,  seemingly  bound  together  for  the  purpose? 

Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  they  were  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Relief  Association  of  Baltimore,  and  had  come  down  to 
the  Gettysburg  battle-field,  with  a  car  load  of  supplies,  in  charge 
of  a  committee,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  Confed- 
erates, and  do  whatever  was  required  for  their  comfort.  Com- 
mittees from  other  female  relief  corps  were  on  the  ground,  attend- 
ing to  the  Federal  v/ounded,  but  no  others  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  gray  jackets. 

With  nothing  to  do,  and  time  hanging  heavily  upon  his  hands, 
he  almost  wished  he  had  been  more  severely  hurt,  so  he,  too, 
could  be  the  recipient  of  such  care  from  true  woman.  With  his 
arm  only  in  a  sling,  however,  and  able  to  walk  about,  there  was 
slim  chance  for  him  to  be  noticed,  when  there  were  so  many  pit- 
iful wrecks  of  humanity  suffering  extreme  torture  that  even  a 
cup  ol  cold  water  could  alleviate. 

The  long,  hot.  July  day  passed,  and  from  his  position  under  a 
tree  he  took  in  all  the  surroundings. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  a  man  quite  so  fascinating  as  to 
watch  a  woman's  movements  around  the  helpless  and  suffering. 
There  is  something  in  her  nature  then  shining  forth  mo.-^t  re- 
splendent, something  unexpectedly  independent  and  helpful,  an 
intuitive  grasping  ot  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  and  a  tact 
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proclaiming  her  mistress  of  the  occasion,  that  is  iucoMipre'-.ecsi- 
ble  to  the  sterner  sex. 

He  can  procLiira  and  demand  his  rights,  dare  to  defend  them 
with  his  heart's  blood;  can  n]arch  up  boldh-  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  amid  showers  of  shot  and  shell,  and  plant  his  colors  upon 
contested  battlements,  quivering  with  victory  and  inspired  by 
shouts  of  the  conqueror.  When  the  hapless  victims  of  strife  faint 
and  iall  smitten  with  disease  or  the  missiles  of  destruction,  ihen 
he  >tops  in  de.<pair,  — he  does  not  understand  how  to  deal  with 
this.  He  is  willing  to  render  assistance,  God  knows  he  is  will- 
ing to  do  all  he  can,  and  would  dive  down  into  his  pocket  and 
draw  forth  his  last  dime  to  pay  somebody  to  soothe  their  agony. 
'Tis  then,  most  of  all,  he  values  the  deft  hand  of  woman,  and  is 
amazed  to  see  the  power  she  exerts  by  even  a  touch  upon  the 
fevered  brow,  the  simple  act  of  bathing  the  dusty  face  or  holding 
a  cooling  draught  to  the  parched  lips. 

One  of  his  fellow  prisoners  rallied  the  Texan  on  his  absorbing 
interest,  when  he  exclaimed:  ''Laugh  at  me,  if  you  v>-i;l,  hnt  I 
intend  to  marry  that  fair-haired  girl  over  yonder,  if  I  ever  ee:  a 
chance.  I've  been  noticing  her  all  day,  and  that  kind  of  a 
woman  has  always  been  my  ideal  of  a  wife." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "that  would  be  a  genuine  romance,  to 
find  your  wile  upon  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  amongst  the 
wounded." 

"Stranger  things  have  happened,  and  that  may  also  become 
true." 

Colonel  Powell  finally  concluded  to  approach  the  ladies,  and 
became  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  of  them,  who  seenned 
friendly.  He  learned  there  were  two  sisters  in  the  party,  the 
Misses  Grace,  of  Baltimore,  Spanish  residents  of  the  city,  who 
owned  large  estates  in  Cuba,  were  slave  owners,  and  araongst  the 
most  prominent  of  that  class  known  as  Southern  sy.mpathizers. 
They  had  spent  large  ;.ums  of  money  in  relieving  the  wii::s  of 
Southern  soldiers  in  prison,  had  excited  some  ho^tility  with  the 
extremists  of  the  opposite  side,  but  claiming  protection  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  were  accorded  respect  and  deference  by  reason  of 
their  social  position  and  influence. 

The  elder  sister  gave  him  her  address,  and  requested  him  to 
write  her  when  he  reached  his  prison. 

He  told  her  about  his  friends,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture.  Being  a  whole-souled  woman,  alive  to  every  good 
work,  she  promised  to  look  after  him  while  an  exile,  and  to  ren- 
der him  any  service  in  her  power. 

He  was,  of  course,  delighted,  but  too  wise  to  request  an  intro- 
'duction  to  her  si.-^ter,  who  was  busy  with  other  matters,  and  in- 
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dift'erent  to  those  slightly  wounded.     With  her  he  got  no  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  a  single  word. 

By  that  mysterious  magnetism  which  attracts  persons  to  o::e 
another,  she,  too,  had  noticed  the  gallant  Texan,  and  by  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  read  in  his  eyes,  even  at  a  short  distance,  the 
intense  interest  she  had  awakened,  though  seemingly  too  CJ.rc- 
less,  or  shy  from  the  revelation,  to  break  the  spell  by  glidi:^^ 
into  an  acquaintance  through  the  conventional  medium  of  con- 
versation. 

Towards  evening,  the  arratigements  being  complete,  the  guards 
gathered 'the  prisoners  together  (they  had  been  on  parole  all  day) 
and  prepared  to  take  them  on  the  train  to  theii'  distant  prison. 

Remembering  her  promise,  with  the  address  safely  stowed 
away  for  future  reference,  the  only  solace  for  his  lonely  lot,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  he  cherished  her  kindness.  With  no  friend 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  determined  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence, which  would  at  least  be  a  relief  to  the  monotonous 
routine  of  prison  life. 

His  place  of  destination  proved  to  be  Johnson's  Island,  and  as 
soon  as  he  became  settled  in  his  new  quaiters,  with  no  hope  of 
an  early  exchange,  he  wrote  Miss  Grace,  at  Baltimore,  and  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  a  regular  correspondence,  as  one  o:  the 
greatest  benefits  she  could  bestow. 

When  the  letter  came,  the  lady,  being  much  engaged  with  r.er 
numerous  committees  and  works  of  philanthiopy,  requested  her 
sister  to  reply.  The  correspondence  grew  to  be  quite  interesting, 
and  was  the  one  gleam  of  brightness  to  his  forlorn' existence. 

Many  delicacies  and  donations  of  money  came  from  this  source, 
which  somewhat  chafed  the  pride  of  the  haughty  Southron.  Lut 
•which  he  was  compelled  to  accept  or  endure  privation,  so  risk- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  took  it  in  the  manner  intended,  and 
was  grateful  that  Providence  had  given  him  a  friend  in  a  land  of 
alien  strangers. 

After  several  months  had  passed,  and  letters  always  eagerly 
read,  he  ventured  to  enquire  about  her  si.ster,  when  lo'  he  m:irle 
the  discovery  she  it  was  who  had  so  graciously  replied  to  all  his 
epistles. 

The  Gordian  knot  was  already  untied  in  such  a  singular  man- 
ner as  to  be  amusing.  Writing  to  one  woman  for  the  sake  of 
another,  and  then  to  know  it  was  she  who  was  taking  an  interest 
in  him,  seemed  marvelously  fortunate.  It  is  needless  to  relate 
that  he  followed  up  his  advantage,  which  perhaps  through  no 
other  means  would  have  been  so  successful. 

Letters  are  white-winged  messengers  of  peace.  Soul  speaks  to 
soul  through  this  medium  as  nowhere  else  possible,  and  the   'rest 
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impulses  of  our  being  there  find  expression  which  are  frequent- 
ly checked  iu  personal  contact  by  that  unexplained  seu^e  of  the 
presence  of  another,  always  a  check  upon  the  most  glowing 
thought.  When  writing  letters,  we  turn  as  it  were,  from  the 
world  and  its  busy  care;  its  rude  jars  and  jostles  do  not  there 
intrude,  but  fancy  rambles,  with  that  other  spirit  with  whom  we 
are  communing,  in  a  realm  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  best  expressions  convey  the  ideas  we  cherish;  we  sit  down 
together  in  our  holiest  of  holies,  that  sacred  precinct  of  our  im- 
perial being  where  so  few  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  there  n.veal 
long-treasured  secrets  and  grandly  soaring  aspirations,  otherwise 
masked  by  policy  or  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  trammels  of 
pride. 

The  best  we  have  at  our  earthly  disposal  is  served  with  a  rel- 
ishing variety  of  humor  and  repartee,  and  given  without  stiiU  to 
our  friend,  and  a  spiritual  kinship  is  revealed  and  recognized, 
which  becomes  the  charm  and  perfume  of  existence,  with  its 
subtle  essence  lingering  around  our  pathway  ever  afterwards 
amid  the  most  checkered  scenes  of  life. 

After  months  of  an  interchange  of  thought  like  this,  to  grow 
more  tender  seemed  a  natural  result.  Did  they  not  know  one 
another  better  than  if  meeting  casually  iu  the  usual  way?  Was 
not  theirs  a  true  bond  of  feeling? 

Plighting  mutual  vows  of  constancy,  they  promised  to  devote 
themselves  to  one  another  through  life. 

Miss  Grace  now  made  every  attempt  possible  tu  effect  Colonel 
Powell's  exchange,  but  failed,  after  many  disappointing  trials. 
She  never  despaired,  as  her  acquaintance  with  influential  ofScials 
was  very  extensive. 

Finally,  when  General  Grant  decided  upon  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  his  case  was  one  of  the  first  brought  to  notice. 

Friends  who  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  this  war  romance, 
gave  her  every  assistance,  and  the  glad  news  was  telegraphed  to 
Johnson's  Island  that  he  would  soon  be  free  again. 

When  he  reached  Baltimore  she  met  him  at  the  provost  mar- 
shal's Oi'nce,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  military  officials  and 
her  own  friends,  they  were  married, — married  to  a  man  with 
whom  she  had  never  spoken  until  plighting  their  vows  together. 

After  tearfully  bidding  adieu  to  her  mother  and  sisters,  and 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  gold,  she  stepped  on  board  the 
flag  of  truce  boat  and  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
going  with  her  stranger  husband  to  throw  her  fortunes  with  the 
Confederacy. 

They  reached  Richmond,  and  leaving  her  at  the  hotel,  he  came 
out  to  the  camp  of  the  Texas  brigade  and  reported  for  duty. 
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There,  of  course,  he  was  gladl}-  welcomed.  He  was  invited 
to  our  quarters,  and  relating  his  experience  in  prison,  hi-,  mar- 
riage under  such  strange  circumstances,  he  exacted  a  promise  I 
should  meet  his  wife  very  soon. 

Next  day  I  called  while  in  the  city,  and  found  her  a  lovely 
lady,  both  in  person  and  character. 

Everything  to  her  seemed  strange  at  the  seat  of  war,  hut  the 
strangest  of  all  was  not  being  able  to  purcliase  articles  she 
thought  nece'^?ar\'  when  she  had  plenty  of  money.  We  iiad  so 
gradually  reached  the  present  state  of  aSairs  as  hardly  to  re- 
alize what  we  had  undergone,  but  to  be  suddenly  throv.-n 
into  the  Confederacy,  when  want  was  staring  everybody  in  the 
face,  must  have  been  a  dreadful  transition  to  one  who  had  seen 
only  the  most  luxurious  side  of  existence. 

She,  however,  bravely  accepted  the  situation  with  its  incon- 
veniences, and  made  herself  at  home  as  much  as  possible,  fre- 
quently coming  down  to  our  camp  cabin  and  envying  us  our  po- 
sition. Separation  from  Colonel  Powell  seemed  to  oppress  her 
with  fear. 

As  there  was  no  better  place,  he  found  her  a  quiet  location  to 
board  on  the  Lynchburg  road.  She  went  off,  in  company  of  au 
orderly  detailed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  understanding  when  I 
vacated  my  place  in  the  spring,  she  would  return  and  take  pos- 
session. Unexpected  events,  however,  were  to  occur  that  dissi- 
pated all  those  plans,  which  will  hereafter  be  related. 
*       *       * 

The  subsistence  of  the  armies,  as  before  stated,  was  almost  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion.  The  assistant  comnaissarN'-general  testi- 
fied before  a  secret  committee  of  Congress:  "On  the  5th  of  De- 
cember I  brought  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  coupling  it  with  a  statement  of  subsistence  on 
hand,  which  showed  nine  days  rations  on  hand  for  General  Lee's 
army,  and  quoting  his  letters  that  day  received,  stating  that  his 
men  were  deserting  on  account  of  short  ratioi;^.  I  urged  prompt 
action,  but  not^e  was  taken."  On  December  14th,  nine  days 
afterwards,  General  Lee  telegraphed  Mr.  Davis  that  his  army 
was  without  meat. 

In  January,  in  secret  session  of  Congress,  the  following  report 
was  made: 

''First.  There  was  not  meat  enough  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy for  the  armies  in  the  field. 

''S>rond.  There  was  not  in  Virginia  either  meat  or  bread 
enough  for  tlie  armies  within  her  limits. 

''Third.  That  the  bread  from  other  places  depended  absolute- 
ly iTpon  keeping  open  railroad  connections  of  the  South. 
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'^Fourth.  That  the  meat  nmst  be  obtained  frotu  abroad,  through 
a  sea-port,  and  by  a  different  systetn  from  that  which  had  hither- 
to prevailed. 

''Fifth.  That  the  bread  could  not  be  had  03-  impressment, 
but  must  be  paid  for  at  market  rates. 

^'Sixth.  That  the  payment  must  be  made  in  cash,  which,  so 
far,  had  not  been  furnished;  and,  if  possible,  in  a  better  medium 
than  treasury  scrip. 

''Seventh.  That  the  transportation  was  not  adequate,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  service. 

''E:(^hth.  That  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  General  Lee's  army 
was  precarious;  and  if  the  army  fell  back  from  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  there  was  every  possibility  that  it  v.ould  cease  alto- 
gether." 

The  true  state  of  affairs  was  not  generally  known  outside  of 
cfiScial  circles;  the  army,  it  was  true,  lived  on  greatly  reduced 
rations,  but  the  brave  spirits,  who  had  borne  so  much,  treated 
the  matter  rather  as  a  joke,  and  langiied  at  their  own  discom- 
fiture, consoling  themselves  that  "^Iarse  Bob,"  their  hero,  was 
sharing  their  privations,  and  were  all  devoted  to  a  sublinre  cause 
—  that  of  justice,  and  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

Congress  was  totally  unable  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  provide  anything  tangible,  although  they  enacted,  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  session,  a  scheme  for  raising  several  mil- 
lions in  specie  to  purchase  supplies  from  "those  persons  in  the 
Confederacy  who  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  scrip  for  their 
commodities."     This,  however,  was  never  put  into  execution. 

The  love  for  General  Lee  was  one  of  the  m.ost  touching  pecu- 
liarities of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  under  his  care.  They  knew 
he  had  their  personal  welfare  always  near  his  heart.  It  is  re- 
lated that  one  night  some  soldiers  were  overheard  discu.-^sing 
the  tetiets  of  atheism  around  their  camp  fire,  when  a  rough,  hon- 
est fellow  cut  short  the  discussion  by  saying:  "Well,  boys,  the 
rest  of  us  may  be  developed  from  monkeys;  but  i  tell  you  none 
less  than  a  God  could  have  made  such  a  man  as  'Marse  Robert.'  " 

One  day  he  met  a  gallant  Georgian  coming  to  the  rear  during 
a  fight,  whose  right  arm  was  badly  shattered.  "I  grieve  for 
you,  my  poor  fellow."  said  the  great  chief;  "can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir!"  replied  the  brave  boy  with  a  proud  smile,  "you 
can  shake  hands  with  me,  general,  if  you  will  consent  to  take  my 
left  hand." 

General  Lee  cordially  grasped  the  hand  of  the  ragged  hero, 
spoke  a  few  kind  words,  which  he  would  never  forget,  and  s-.nt 
him  on  his  way  rejoicing  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  suffering 
under  such  a  leader. 
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While  reconnoitering  ibe  countless  hosts  opposed  to  tbctu. 
one  of  his  subordinates  exclaimed:  "I  wish  those  people  were 
all  dead.'' 

General  Lee,  with  that  illimitable  grace  of  manner  peculiar  to 
him,  promptly  rejoined:  ''How  can  yon  say  that,  general? 
Now  I  wish  they  were  all  at  home,  attending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  leaving  us  to  do  the  same." 

"He  rarely  ever  slept  in  a  house — never  outside  his  lines.  He 
never  allowed  his  mess  to  draw  from  the  commissary  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  and  not  unfrequently  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
meagre  in  quality  and  scant  in  quantity.  He  was  excced:::gly 
abstemious  in  his  own  habits.  He  never  used  tobacco,  and  rarely 
took  even  a  glass  of  wine.  Whisky  or  brandy  he  did  not  drink, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  discourage  their  use  in  others." 

More  than  once  he  refused  to  promote  an  officer  who  drank  too 
freely,  saying:  "I  can  not  consent  to  ^lace  in  the  control  of 
others  one  who  can  not  control  himself." 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  famous  dinner  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  which  Marion,  the  American  partisan,  invited 
the  British  oi5icer.  General  Lee  considered  himself  fortunate 
when  he  had  a  good  supply  of  sweet  potatoes  or  a  jug  of  butter- 
milk. 

General  Hwell  said,  "that  being  at  General  Lee's  headquarters, 
before  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  the  general  insisted  upon 
his  sharing  his  lunch,  which  he]  found  to  be  two  sweet  potatoes. 
01  which  he  was  very  fond." 

Upon  another  occasion.  General  Lee  proposed  to  treat  some 
of  his  officers,  remarking,  "I  have  just  received  a  demijohn,  wb'.ch 
I  know  is  of  the  best."  The  demijohn,  tightly  corked,  was  pro- 
duced, drinking  vessels  were  brought  out,  and  all  gathered  round 
in  eager  expectancy,  when  the  general  filled  the  glasses  and  cups 
to  the  brim — not  with  old  cognac  or  bourbon,  but  with  fresh 
butter-milk,  which  a  kind  lady,  knowing  his  taste,  had  sent  him. 
He  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  evident  disappointment  of  some 
of  the  company,  when  they  ascertained  the  true  character  of  their 
treat.  Luxuries,  which  friends  sent  for  his  mess-table,  went 
regularly  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  he  v.-as 
accustomed  to  say:  "lam  content  to  share  the  rations  of  my 
men." 

Being  invited  to  dine,  upon  one  occasion,  where   an   elegant 

dinner  was  served,  he  declined  the  rich  viands  offered  him,  dined 

on  bread   and   beef,  and  quietly  said,  in   explanation,  to  the  lady 

of  the  house:     "I  can  not  consent  to  be  feasting  while  my  poor 

.  soldiers  are  nearly  starving." 

In    November,    1S63,  the  city   council   of   the   city  of  Rich- 
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mond  passed  a  resolution  to  purchase  for  him  au  elegant  man- 
sion, as  a  small  token  -of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
city  he  had  so  long  defended.  His  home,  Arlington,  near  Was'n- 
ington,  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  United  States  government.  The 
White  House,  on  York  river,  the  home  of  Washington's  early 
wedded  life,  which  had  descended  to  Mrs.  Lee  as  great-grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  \\'ashingtou,  had  been  ruthlessly  burned  by 
P'cderal  officers,  his  splendid  estates  had  passed  from  under  his 
control,  and  his  salary,  in  Conlederate  scrip,  was  inadequate  to 
support  his  invalid  wife  and  daughters.  These  facts  were  known 
to  the  city  authorities,  hence  their  action. 

When  General  Lee  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
council:  "I  assure  you,  sir,  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  nie  by  this  resolution,  or  insensibility  to  the  kind 
feelings  which  prompted  it,  induces  rae  to  ask,  as  I  respectfully 
do,  that  no  further  proceedings  be  taken  with  reference  to  the 
sul\iect.  The  house  is  not  necessary  to  the  use  of  ray  family,  and 
my  own  duties  will  prevent  my  residence  in  Rich.mond. 

"I  should  therefore  be  compelled  to  decline  the  generous  orer, 
and  I  trust  that  whatever  means  the  city  council  may  have  to 
spare  for  this  purpose,  may  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  families 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  tield,  who  are  more  in  want  ot  assistance 
and  more  deserving  than  I  myself." 

Once,  while  going  from  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  he  was  qui- 
etly occupying  a  seat  on  the  train.  The  car  was  full,  and  a  rol- 
licking set  of  young  officers  were  laughing  and  making  sport  at 
somebody's  expense.  An  old  lady,  on  a  visit  to  her  wounded 
son  in  a  hospital,  walked  down  the  car,  but  none  of  the  gallants 
offered  her  a  seat,  but  poked  fun  at  her  when  she  modestly  asked 
for  a  place.  When  she  reached  General  Lee  he  courteously  rose — 
"Madam,  take  this  seat.'' 

Instantly  several  vacated  their  places,  offering  them  to  him. 
as  they  recognized  their  great  leader,  and  souglit  to  undo  the 
stupid  blunder  they  had  committed  in  such  a  presence. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  "I  prefer  to  stand.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  vacate  my  place  for  this  lady."  Their  chagrin  was  a 
severe  lesson,  whicli  doubtless  they  never  forgot,  while  the  old 
lady  was  overpowered  by  his  attention. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

Desertions  in  the  Ranks— General  Hood  Still  the  Idol  of  the  Tesans —Ex- 
tracts from  Letters— Presentation  of  Golden  Stars  from  a  Lady  of  Texas 
to  the  Bravest  Privates  of  the  iirigade — Review  of  the  Troops  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  Generals  Lee,  Lougstreet  and  others— Health  of  the  Soldiers 
— Hnlog\  to  a  Private  Soldier — Fight  at  Hatcher's  Run— Disasters  in  the 
Valley — Sheridan's  Raid  — General  Lee  Confers  with  Regard  to  Evacua- 
tion of  Richmond  and  Petersburg — Decides  to  Attack  Fort  Stedman  — 
Friends  Advise  Leaving  Virginia— General  Grant  Attacks  General  I^e — 
Leaving  Winter  Quarters— Confederates  Repulsed  at  Five  Forks— Death 
of  General  A.  P.  Hill— General  Lee's  Islessage  to  the  President  that  Rich- 
mond ISIust  be  Evacuated— Texas  Brigade  the  last  to  Leave  the  Lines 
iNorth  of  the  James  River — Retreat  from  Petersburg — Richmond  at 
Flvacuaticn— Con-lernation  of  the  People— Departure  of  the  Government 
Officials — Burning  of  Confederate  Stores  and  Private  Property — Plunder- 
ing of  the  Rabble— Federal  Troops  Enter  Richmond — Proclamation  to 
the  People— Wild  I^enzy  of  Delight  at  the  North. 

The  Texas  brigade  still  retained  its  spirit  aud  courage,  al- 
though the  officers  were  a  good  deal  worried  to  find  that  some  of 
their  men  were  coolly  taking  "French  leave,"  becoming  discour- 
aged from  hunger,  privation,  poor  supply  of  clothing,  and  decid- 
ing to  give  up  the  fight,  and  return  to  their  necessitous  fami- 
lies. 

President  Davis  says:  "This  absence,  without  leave,  could 
not  be  called  desertion,  as  the  men  did  not  go  over  to  the 
enemy." 

In  spite  of  the  harsh  criticism  of  their  own  senator,  Wigfall, 
the  Texans  still  had  confidence  in  the  military  genius  of  General 
flood,  aud  freely  discussed  his  disasters  iu  the  West,  afiirming 
positively,  if  he  had  commanded  the  same  material  as  his  own 
brigade,  he  would  not  have  been  so  unsuccessful.  He  w^as  still 
their  idol,  and  they  reverently  gathered  up  his  faded  laurels  and 
crowned  him  anew  their  hero,  and  the  greatest  of  Confederate 
leaders,  save  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson. 

They  had  followed  upon  too  many  hard-fought  battle-fields  his 
low.  thrilling  "'forward!"  where  victory  had  so  signally  followed 
their  efforts,  to  learn  now  that  he  was  incompetent  as  a  military 
leader.  They  knew  better,  and  only  blamed  his  undisciplined 
army,  which  had  never  been  united  under  any  one  conamander, 
as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  under  General  Lee. 

Everything  remained  very  quiet  along  the  lines  below  Rich- 
mond, until    during  the   night   of  February  3d,  an   order   came 
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from  headquarieis,  for  the  brigade  "lo  be  ready  for  acliou  at 
daylight," 

During  the  "wee  sraa  hours''  Colouel  Winkler  ate  liis  frugal 
breakfast,  and  was  soon  away,  leaving  me  with  the  liarrowi'ig 
fear  of  another  attack. 

The  morning,  however,  wore  away.  All  w^as  quiet  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  camp.  Tov/ards  noon  a  messenger  was  seen  ap- 
proaching by  ray  servant,  who  had  been  on  the  alert,  who  bore 
the  following  note:  "So  far  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pros- 
pect for  a  fight.  Our  own  scouts,  who  are  rarely  ever  deceived, 
say  that  at  sunset  last  evening,  the  Federal  lines  were  as  hereto- 
fore, except  that  on  one  portion  infantry  were  doing  picket 
duty,  where  cavalrymen  had  hitlierlo  stood.  Having  not 
learned  the  cause  of  last  night's  alarm,  expect  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  dining  with  you  at  the  usual  hour." 

Thus  ended  this  small  excitement,  and  everything  at  camp 
and  headquarters  resumed  its  usual  quiet  routine.. 

Extract  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Littlefield,  by  her  liushand: 

'Near  Richmond,  February  17,  1865. 

"Will  send  this  by  Colonel  Dancy,  who  spent  last  night  with 
us,  and  starts  for  Texas  to-morrov,-.  We  liave  been  enjoying  the 
visits  of  friends  who  com;;  out  to  see  us.  General  Jack  Baylor  is 
with  us  nearly  every  Saturday,  and  stays  until  Monday.  He  is 
fine  company.  Colonel  Pov/ell  and  lady  dined  with  us  a  day  or 
two  ago.  He  married  a  Baltimore  lady  at  the  provost  marslial's 
office  as  he  passed  through  that  city,  an  exchanged  prisoner. 
She  is  quite  a  nice  lady.  Have  little  news  of  interest.  \\'e 
are  dreading  the  coming  campaign.  Ir  will  be  hotly  cotstesled. 
The  consolidation  bill  has  passed,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  v,-ill 
be  put  into  practical  effect  this  spring.  Negroes  will  be  put  in 
the  army.  We  must  cheeerfully  acquiesce  in  the  lav.-s  of  our  lan'i. 
I  hope  it  will  work  well,  but  will  be  the  death  blow  to  slavery. 
Now,  this  is  a  war  for  life,  liberty  and  happinesss  fur  the  whites. 
Our  troops  are  in  fine  spirits  and  doing  well.  Many  have  de- 
serted and  returned  to  their  homes;  am  glad  to  bay  none  left  from 
Company  E.  Will  go  to  Richmond  to-morrow  for  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  to  come  out  and  stay  a  few  days  in  camp. 

"F'ebruary  22d. — Again,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  all 
well  at  Richmond.  Various  propositions  are  being  discussed  by 
the  troops,  and  the  public;  the  most  important  is  'negrosoldiers.' 
All  are  in  favor  of  it,  willing  to  'ca^^t  the  bread  upon  the  waters,' 
hoping  we  will  find  it  again.  All  is  night  with  us.  We  can- 
not fathom  the  future,  and  shrink  from  speculati'.ig  on  our  fate 
or  future  locality;  all  depends  on  events  now  transpiring.     Sher- 
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man  must  be  whipped,  or  he  will  run  all  over  the  Coniederacv. 
Ger.eral  Hood  is  in  Richnioad,  but  has  not  yet  called  on  his  old 
brigade;  his  men  have  the  same  faith  in  him.  and  idolize  him  as 
much  as  ever.  Colonel  Sexton  \va5  out  Saturday  and  stayed  un- 
til Monday.  We  have  a  pleasant  camp  and  much  company,  but 
hov,'  I  long  for  home.  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  you  once 
more— everything  but  honor.  We  have  our  trials  but  not  above 
measure. 

'•The  greatest  campaign  of  the  war  will  soon  commence;  how 
it  will  go,  God  only  knows.  We  have  our  part  to  perform,  do 
our  duty  faithfully,  trusting  to  God.  Must  acknowledge  I  dread 
coming  events,  but  we  have  no  alternative." 

Two  events  occurred  during  the  time  spent  in  winter  quarters 
of  interest. 

One  was  the  presentation  of  five  golden  stars  sent  from  Texas 
by  a  lady,  who  stated  they  were  made  of  gel '.  too  precious  for 
ordinary  use— the  gift  of  some  lost  loved  or.^  she  considered 
sacred,  and  wished  to  bestow  them  as  testimonials  to  the  bravest 
privates  of  the  Texas  brigade. 

A  committtee  was  appointed  to  designate  w/.o  should  be  enti- 
tled to  wear  these  stars,  and  their  presentation  was  an  impres- 
sive scene,  the  committee  declaring  that  amor.^'-t  so  man}-  val- 
iant men,  it  was  the  most  difficult  task  of  the^r  lives.  I  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  and  kept  for  years  a  newspaper  clipping 
of  the  occasion,  but  at  this  tim.e  am  unable  to  give  the  names  of 
those  favored,  which  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 

The  other  event  of  importance  v,-as  a  review  of  the  troops  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  James  river,  by  President  Davis.  Generals 
Longstreet,  FieUt  and  others,  which  was  a  most  imposing  mili- 
tc.ry  spectacle.  H  very  thing  was  in  trim,  the  men  with  their  pol- 
ished muskets  glistening  in  the  sunshir.e,  clothing  as  neat  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  gallant  offlcers  riding  along  their 
front,  handsomely  accoutered.  receiving  the  saintes  of  the  men. 
and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  acktiowledge  a  demonstration  of 
respect,  while  the  bands  played  their  most  in-^piriug  and  exhil- 
arating airs. 

This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  General  Longstreet, 
whose  whole  bearing  was  soldierly  and  expressive  or  determamed 
and  persistent  action. 

The  review  was  such  a  brilliant  pageant,  and  excited  so  much 
admiration  for  the  militar>-,  it  wa^  hard  to  rer-l'ze  all  the-e  m.en 
and  officers  were  living  upon  the  scantiest  rations  p-ossible. 

At  this  time  the  nten  were  drav.-ing  one  pound  of  bacon  for  a 
•mess  of  eight  men,  and  dour  in  proportion,  yet,  strange  to  ssy, 
thev  were    athletic    and    strong.     No    dvsnet)s:a    troubled    their 
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dreams,  uo  livtr  coraplaiut  paralyzed  their  energies  and  befud- 
dled their  brains,  and  at  uo  time  during  life,  or  the  four  years' 
struggle,  was  their  physical  health  so  perfect. 

Rheumatism  sometimes  ga\'e  them  twinges  of  pain  from  the  ex- 
posure they  had  suffered,  but  a  novel  method  of  cure  oftea  over- 
came the  malady.  A  huge  fire  would  be  made  in  the  tent  chim- 
ney, the  patient's  cot  placed  so  his  iQet  were  directly  in  :roat, 
and  soon  the  good  effects  of  "baking  the  feet"  before  the  nre  was 
manifest,  and  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties.  If  one  man  had 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  his  comrade  was  in  need,  one  pair  was 
always  handed  over  to  the  other.  In  like  mar.ner,  all  articles  ot 
clothing  were  shared,  drawing  them  together  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love  and  common  suffering.  There  was  no  murmuring 
at  their  seeming  destitution.  They  literally  lived  above  the  dis- 
agreeables of  the  present,  ''with  a  heart  for  every  fate,"  Too 
much  eulogy  can  never  be  given  to  the  privates  of  the  Conreder- 
ate  ranks. 

A  writer  of  the  period  beautifullv  expresses  his  sertiments 
thus: 

"The  hero  of  this  war  is  the  private  soldier;  the  humble  and 
honest  patriot  of  the  South,  in  his  dirt-stained  clothes,  who  toils 
through  pain  and  hunger  and  peril;  who  has  no  reward  but  in 
the  satisfaction  of  good  deeds;  who  throws  h;5  poor,  unknown 
life  away  at  the  cannon's  nsouth,  aiid  dies  in  that  single  dash  of 
glory.  How  many  of  these  heroes  have  been  laid  in  unmarked 
ground,  the  nameless  graves  of  self-devotion.  But  the  ground 
where  they  rest  is  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Xcti-.i-.-ig  kisses  their 
graves  but  the  sunlight;  nothing  mourns  for  t/.cm  but  the  sob- 
sing  wind;  nothing  adorns  their  dust  but  the  'x:li  nowers  that 
have  grown  on  the  bloody  crust  of  the  battle-rleld.  But  not  a 
Southern  soldier  has  fallen  in  tliis  v.-ar  without  the  account  ot 
heaven,  and  death  makes  its  registry  of  the  pure  and  brave  on 
the  silver  page  of  immortal  life." 

When  the  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  Jau:es  had  Joeen  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  the  mcrnmg  of  ±-ebruary 
4tb,  it  indicated  some  movement  of  the  enemy,  which  became 
manifest  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  on  P'ebruary  6th,  when 
Pegram's  division  of  General  Lee's  army  was  attacked  by  cavalry 
and  infantry  in  large  numbers.  "Tlie  battle  ragtrd  fiercely  :or 
hours,  over  a  space  of  ground  not  m.ore  than  nvc  hundred  yards 
in  width.  Every  effort  ot  the  Federals  to  brrak  through  the 
Confederate  lines,  was  repulsed.  Mahone's  division  came  up 
and  reported  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  formed  between  the 
other  two,  when  tlie  three  divisions  made  a  spinte  i  advance,  and 
drove  the  en.emv,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  from   the  tie'i  to  h:s 
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fortificatious  on  Hatcher's  Ruu.  The  pursuit  was  continued  un- 
til after  tlark.  Crcneral  Pcgram  fell  in  the  last  charge,  ju5t  be- 
fore Mahoiie's  divisiou  carae  up." 

This  was  the  only  important  military  event  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  quiet  remained  unbroken,  but  the  situation  was  watched 
with  eager  anxiety. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  February,  General  Sheridan  had 
again  began  to  "ride  up"  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  leaving 
Hancock  in  command  at  Winchester.  On  reaching  Waynesboro, 
a  battle  occurred  between  Early's  and  Custer's  divisions,  which 
resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Confederates. 

Sheridan  captured  about  thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  nearly  all 
of  Early's  little  command,  which  indeed  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
magnificent  cavalry.  Early  himself  escaped  with  di!r:cu:ty. 
Some  of  his  staiT  ofhcers,  and  his  personal  baggage,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Charlottesville  surrendered  the  next  day,  and  from  this  pjiut 
Sheridan  moved,  on  March  6th,  in  two  columns,  southward, 
toward  the  James.  One  division,  under  General  Devan,  took  a 
directly  southern  course  to  Scottsville,  destroying  ail  mills,  mer- 
chandise and  bridges  on  the  line  of  march  and  along  the  Rivanna 
river  to  Columbia.  The  other  division  proceeded  down  the  rail- 
road to  Lynchburg,  destroying  it  as  far  as  Amherst,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles. 

From  Scottsville.  Devan's  division  proceeded  westward  along 
the  bank  of  the  James,  destroying  every  lock  on  the  canal  as  far 
as  Uungaldsville,  twenty  miles  from  Lynchburg.  Not  being  able 
to  cross  the  James  on  account  of  high  water,  Sheridan  —oved 
round  the  north  side  of  Richmond,  and  crossing  at  Deep  Bottom, 
joined  General  Meade's  army  south  of  Petersburg. 

The  destructio'.i  accomplished  by  this  raid  was  immense.  A 
Federal  correspondent,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  boasted 
that  ''two  million  dollars  worth  of  provisions  and  war  material 
were  destroyed  in  a  single  day." 

Pollard  says:  "The  damage  to  the  Kanawa  and  James  River 
canal  was  irreparable:  as  to  the  railroads  between  Waynesboro 
and  Charlottesville,  Charlottesville  and  Amherst  Court  House, 
and  Louisa  Court  House  and  the  vSouth  Anna,  and  beiween 
Chesterfield  Station  and  the  Chickahominy  river,  every  bridge, 
nearly  every  culvert,  and  scores  of  miles  of  the  railroad  itself. 
has  been  completely  destroyed;  and  in  thirteen  counties  traversed 
by  this  expedition,  mills  of  various  kinds,  tobacco  warehcuses. 
manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco,  and  various  other  kinds  of  private 
.property,  were  pillaged  or  destroyed." 

"About  the  the  middle  of  Fel'ruary,"  says  Jones,  in   his   Life 
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of  Geueral  Lee:  "in  the  early  part  of  March,  as  well  as  my  :r.-~:- 
ory  can  fix  the  date,"  says  President  Davis;  "General  Lee  '-e'.i 
a  conference  at  Richmond  with  the  President,  with  regard  1.0  his 
evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  retiring  to^-a.rds 
Danville,  where  supplies  could  be  collected  and  a  junction  r/.^ie 
with  General  Joseph  K.  Johnston.  The  couibined  forces  wcu'.d 
then  be  hurled  against  Sherniau.  defeating  him,  before  Grim 
could  come  to  his  relief,  hoping  that  when  that  general  v.as 
drawn  from  his  base  of  supplies,  at  City  Point,  that  he  too  might 
be  defeated,  and  \'irginia  delivered  from  the  invaders." 

A  communication  from  General  Hood  had  been  submitiei  to 
General  Lee  by  President  Davis  some  time  before,  advocating  the 
retreat  of  the  Army  of  Northern  \'irginia  into  Middle  Tennessee, 
should  Virginia  have  to  be  evacuated,  but  the  idea  was  not  a:  all 
entertained  by  General  Lee. 

Naturally  averse  to  retreatine"'at  any  time,  and  loath  to  a'un- 
don  his  native  State  to  the  Federals,  should  the  emergency  arise., 
he  deemed  it  best  to  proceed  towards  that  part  of  the  country 
from  which  his  supplies  were  drawn,  and  trusting  to  re-en: :r;e- 
ments  from  the  more  Southern  States  and  Trans- Mississippi  De- 
partment, in  case  of  signal  success,  after  a  junction  v/as  ereced 
with  Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina. 

General  Lee  realized  how  much  he  would  lose,  in  the  even:  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Confederate  capital,  as  here  was  loiaicd 
the  principal  workshops  and  foundries  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  arms  and  preparation  of  ammunition,  but  as  there  were 
smaller  establishments  in  the  South  elsewhere,  this  din::ul:y 
could,  in  a  measure,  be  overcome. 

He  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  un- 
dertake the  evacuation,  in  the  quiet  manner  he  desired,  until  :he 
roads  became  firmer,  and  in  their  present  condition  his  draught 
horses  were  too  weak  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

Supplies  were  ordered  to  be  collected  at  depots  along  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  the  quartermaster-general  instructed  to  furnish, 
if  possible,  larger  rations  of  corn,  to  improve  the  condition  c:  the 
horses,  to  the  quartermaster  at  Petersburg. 

After  this  conference,  he  presented  tiie  President  with  the  r'.an 
of  a  sortie  against  the  enemy's  works  to  the  right  of  his  hne. 
near  Fort  Stedraan,  at  Hare's  Hill.  This  was  designed,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  capture  and  hold  the  works  on  Grant's  right,  as  well 
as  three  forts  on  the  commanding  ridge  in  his  rear,  and  vriu'd 
form  a  breach  in  his  army,  threaten  his  communication  w::h  his 
base  at  City  Point,  compel  him  to  move  his  forces,  and  relieve 
•the  Confederate  right,  which  was  being  constantly  threatene.:  by 
the  extension  of  Grant's  left. 
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The  hazardous  undertaking  v/as  intrusted  to  General  Gordon, 
and  at  four  o'clock,  on  the  niorningof  March  25th,  he  cautiously 
advanced,  his  pioneers  cutting  viuih  their  axes  the  obstruction  of 
fence  rails  wrapped  with  telegraph  wire,  their  ends  sharpened 
and  driven  in  the  ground. 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and  but  little  trouble  was  found  in 
capturing  the  first  line  of  works,  many  prisoners,  and  several 
hundred  yards  of  breastworks.  In  the  darkness,  some  o:  the 
men  ran  to  the  forts  in  the  rear  and  gave  the  alarm,  when  soon 
tlie  Federals  were  up  and  on  the  alert,  quickly  massing  both  ar- 
tillery and  infantry,  but  could  not  dislodge  the  Confederates. 

"A  detachment  was  r.ow  sent  to  seize  the  commanding  ground 
and  works  in  the  rear,  where  the  batteries  vrould  soon  make  an 
o])ening  in  Grant's  line." 

The  guides  to  this  detachment  mi.sled  it,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
foggy  dawn,  far  from,  the  point  to  which  it  was  directed.  This 
detached  force  was  all  either  killed  or  captured,  and  never  re- 
joined th.e  main  array,  while  General  Gordon's  position  now  was 
exceedingly  critical. 

The  captured  fort  and  works  were  subjected  to  a  most  terrible 
enfilading  fire  of  shell,  grape  and  canister,  and,  in  the  face  01  a 
brilliant  success,  their  intrepid  leader  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw. 

General  Gordon  said  of  this  attack  afterwards:  "This  attack 
was  regarded  by  General  Lee  and  myself  as  most  hazardous:  but 
it  seemed  necessary  to  do  more  than  sit  quietly  waiting  for  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  move  upon  our  right,  while  each  day  was  diminish- 
ing our  strength  by  disease  and  death.  Let  me  add.  that  the 
movement  made  at  Hare's  Hill  must  have  proved  successful  but 
for  the  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  miscarriage  of  our  plans."' 

The  people  of  Richmond  and  the  troops  were  all  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  any  conference  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond; although  some  rumors  were  afloat  to  that  effect,  they  were 
considered  but  the  imagination  of  idle  brains,  so  firm  was  the 
belief  that  the  Confederate  capital  would  be  held  at  all  hazards. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  Col.  Stephen  F.  Darden,  OTie  of  the 
Texas  representatives,  came  out  to  our  camp  liome  to  pay  us  a 
farewell  visit.  Colonel  Winkler  was  absent  on  the  line  attending 
to  his  duties,  but  he  said  he  had  decided,  as  an  act  of  sincere 
friendship,  to  gi\  e  some  advice  as  to  future  movements. 

I  will  never  forget  that  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  and  his  grave 
face  and  serious  manner  as  he  cautiously  desired  his  communi- 
cations might  be  considered  as  conndential.  He  said  he  knew 
positively,  but  hadn't  the  liberty  to  give  his  authority,' that  not 
only  Richmond,  but  Virginia  would  be  evacuated;    that  in    the 
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event  of  the  army  falling  back,  I  'svouli  inevitably  be  left  witliiti 
the  Federal  lines.  Said  he:  "I  have  thought  the  matter  o\'er 
very  carefull}^  and  have  decided  to  corae  out  this  evening,  give 
you  all  the  facts,  and  offer,  if  you  u"ill  accompany  our  delecraiion 
in  Congress  to  Texas,  to  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety  out  of 
the  threatened  danger." 

To  me  the  idea  seemed  very  absurd  that  Virginia  would  be 
abandoned,  after  so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been  expended 
in  her  defense. 

I  thought  only  one  moment,  then  replied:  ''Colonel  Darden.  I. 
thank  you  for  the  kindness,  but  could  not  be  satisfied  in  any 
place  of  safety  where  I  could  get  no  news  from  the  Texas  brigade, 
I  married  during  the  war  simply  to  have  a  better  privilege  of 
caring  for  Colonel  Winkler,  if  sick  or  v»"ounded,  and  now  can  not 
think  of  deserting  in  time  of  danger."' 

"But,"  he  urged,  "suppose  you  are  left  in  Federal  lines?" 

"Then  I  must  trust  in  Providence." 

When  Colonel  Winkler  arrived,  he  disclosed  his  mission,  but 
he  approved  of  my  decision,  and  said  he  expected  I  would  leave 
the  lines  in  a  few  days  for  a  safer  retreat,  during  the  coming 
campaign. 

My  purpose  was  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  country  home  of 
my  sister,  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city,  where  I  would  be  in 
communication  with  the  army. 

We  both  expressed  our  appreciation  of  his  friendship;  but  after 
we  had  bid  him  good-bye  for  the  last  time  as  Confederates,  we 
discussed  the  matter  and  concluded  he  was  needlessly  alarmed — 
members  of  the  army  always  considering  Congressmen  as  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  cause. 

One  effect  of  his  visit  was  to  hurry  my  departure  from  the 
lines,  and  the  next  day  we  discussed  with  Major  Ivittleheld  the 
plan  of  being  my  escort,  as  my  husband  could  not  be  spared  irom 
the  direction  of  his  men,  with  the  probability  of  active  operations 
at  any  time. 

On  March  29th,  General  Grant,  quick  to  retaliate  General 
Lee's  attempt  to  penetrate  his  lines,  began  a  movement  towards 
the  South  Side  railroad,  General  Sheridan's  cavalry  force-moving 
out  on  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  and  reacliing  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Simultaneously  with  this 
move  two  corps  of  infantry  had  been  ordered  to  march  out  in  a 
parallel  line,  while,  very  secretly,  the  bulk  of  Grant's  forces  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James  had  been  transferred  to  his  lines 
around  Petersburg. 

The  cannonading  on  that  side  of  the  river  was  distinctly  heard 
during  the   night,  and   recognizing  that  as  the  opening  of  the 
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catnpaign,  decided  ^ve  should  determine  our  course.  We  held  a 
council  of  war  and  concluded  I  had  better  not  defer  my  leaving, 
but  next  day  go  into  Riclimond,  and  on  Saturday  seek  my  des- 
tination for  the  summer. 

It  had  beeu  agreed  that  when  I  left,  Mrs.  Colonel  Powell  would 
occupy  my  quarters,  so  leaving  for  her  use  such  articles  of  fur- 
niture as  she  might  need,  with  ray  trunks  and  servant  girl  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  pleasant  quarters  I  had  occupied  so  quietly  for  five 
months  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  No  thought 
intruded  that  in  ^pite  of  my  reluctance  to  leave,  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence was  leadmg  me  away  from  dire  disaster. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  next  aiorning  in  Richmond,  when  the 
ambulance  arri\-ed,  attended  by  Major  Littlefield  on  horseback, 
and  as  we  made  our  way  out  beyond  the  fortifications  to  the 
main  road,  there  was  nothing  on  that  peaceful  spring  morning 
of  April  ist  to  indicate  the  fate  soon  to  befall  the  devoted  city 
so  long  defended  by  the  flower  of  Southern  chivalry. 

I  looked  my  last,  that  morning,  upon  my  lovely  childhood's 
home — the  abode  so  long  of  comfort  and  plenty,  where  so  manj'- 
happy,  blissful  years  had  been  passed.  My  parents  had  both 
closed  their  eyes  upon  earthly  scenes  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  and  this  change  seemed  now  all  the  harder  to  endure. 

We  reached  our  destination  late  in  the  evening.  Next  morn- 
ing our  kind  friend,  his  Confederate  orderly  and  vehicle  started 
back  to  the  camp  of  the  brigade,  to  find  them  on  the  march,  thus 
unexpectedly  changing  their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  April  ist,  Colonel  Powell  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  bring  his  wife  to  headquarters,  which  he  sincerely  re- 
gretted before  tlie  day  was  ended. 

That  night  it  became  known  some  movement  was  on  foot,  that 
the  Federal  troops  had,  many  of  them,  been  removed  tVom  the 
north  side  of  the  James,  but  no  surmise  had  yet  been  entertained 
by  the  Texans  of  a  change.  They  were  occupying  their  same 
position  to  the  extreme  left  of  General  Lee's  infantry  line,  stretch- 
ing for  twenty  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

That  day  they  had  received  the  news  of  the  successful  repulse, 
by  Pickett's  division,  of  the  cavalry  line  contesting  for  the  prize 
ot  the  South  Side  railroad,  near  Petersburg,  and  supposed  all  was 
going  well  in  that  direction. 

As  soon,  however,  as  this  repulse  was  reported  to  General 
Grant,  another  army  corps  was  rapidly  marched  to  their  reliet". 
On  April  ist,  the  combined  forces  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ad- 
vanced against  the  Confederates,  who  were  driven  trom  tlieir 
position  at  Five  Forks  in  great  confusion. 

Matters  now  looked  critical   for  General   Lee,  who  was   com- 
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pelled  to  retire  to  his  inner  line  of  defenses  at  Peter:.burg-,  and  the 
siege  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable. 

The  fighting  on  April  2nd  began  at  daylight.  General  Tree's 
line  wa.s  assaulted  and  pierced  in  three  different  places,  the  Fed- 
erals capturing  Fort  Mahone,  one  of  the  largest  forts  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg defenses. 

Here  the  Confederates  made  a  desperate  struggle,  but  were 
unable  to  cope  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Here  fell  the  gal- 
lant Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill,  "whose  name  had  been  so 
illustriously  connected  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  all 
during  the  war." 

.  This  severe  loss  of  one  whose  life,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  had  beeu  consecrated  to  the  Southern  cause,  was  a 
severe  blow,  but  his  comrades,  afterwards,  were  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  he  died  before  our  flag  was  furled  in  defeat. 

The  events  of  the  day  decided  General  Lee's  course  of  action, 
w^hich  he  disclosed  iu  the  following  letter  to  President  Davis: 

"Pktersbukg,  3  A.  M.,  April  2ad,  1S65. 
''His  Excellency,  Jefferson  Davis,  Richmond,    Va.: 

"Mr.  Pkesident: — I  have  a  great  desire  to  confer  with  you 
upon  our  condition,  and  would  have  been  to  Richmond  betore 
this,  but  anticipating  movements  of  the  enemy,  which  have  oc- 
curred, I  feel  unwilling  to  be  absent.  I  ha\e  considered  our 
position  very  critical;  but  have  hoped  the  enemy  might  expose 
himself  in  some  way  that  we  might  take  advantage  of  and  cripple 
him. 

"Knowing,  when  Sheridan  moved  to  our  right,  that  our  cavalry 
would  be  unable  to  resist  successfully  his  advance  upon  our  com- 
munications, I  detached  Pickett's  division  to  support  it.  At  tirst, 
Pickett  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy,  who  fought  stubbornly; 
and,  after  being  re  enforced  by  the  5th  corps,  United  States 
army,  obliged  Pickett  to  recede  to  the  Five  Forks  on  the  Dinwid- 
dle Court  House  and  F'ive  Forks  road,  where,  unfortunately,  he 
was  defeated.  To  relieve  him,  I  had  to  again  draw  out  three 
brigades  under  General  Anderson,  which  so  weakened  our  front 
line,  that  the  enemy  last  night  and  this  morning,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  it  near  the  Cox  road,  separating  our  troops  arouud 
the  town  from  those  on  Hatcher's  Run. 

'T  have  directed  the  troops  froui  the  lines  on  Hatcher's  Run 
to  fall  back  towards  Amelia  Court  House,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  possibly  help  withdrawing  from  the  city,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Appomattox  to-night.  Tliere  is  no  bridge  over  the  Ap- 
pomattox above  this  point,  nearer  than  Goodies'  and  Bevils"  over 
which  the  troops  above  mentioned  could  cross  to  the  north   side, 
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and  be  made  available  to  us;  otherwise,  I  might  hold  the  posi- 
tiou  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  but  would  have  to  evacuate  it 
eventually;  and  I  tit  ink  it  better  for  us  to  abandon  the  vrhole 
line  on  the  James  river  to-night,  if  practicable.  I  have  sent  pre- 
paratory orders  to  all  the  officers,  and  will  be  able  to  tcU  by 
night  whether  or  not  we  can  remain  here  another  day;  but  I 
think  every  hour  now  adds  to  our  difficulties,  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  write  such  a  hurried  letter  to  your  Excellency,  but  I 
am  in  the  presence  of  the  enem}',  endeavoring  to  resist  ais  ad- 
vance. 

"I  am  most  respectfully  and  trulv  vours, 

''R.  E.   Lee,  General." 

Only  a  little  while  after  this  letter  was  sent  off,  the  events  as 
before  narrated  decided  General  Lee's  course,  and  he  sen:  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Davis,  and  advocated  that  Richmond  be  evacu- 
ated simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops. 

Longstreet's  forces,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  had  been 
ordered  to  move,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  destination,  and 
all  day  Sunday  they  were  passing  through  the  city  to  join  Gen- 
eral Lee  at  Petersburg. 

Being  on  t)ie  extreme  left  of  the  line,  the  Texas  brigade  v,'as 
among  the  last  troops  to  cross  the  James  at  Richmond,  on  Sun- 
day night. 

By  that  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Richmond  was  to  be 
abandoned.  What  must  have  been  their  feelings,  as  looking 
back  upon  the  city  they  witnessed  the  splendid  structures  of  the 
Petersburg  and  Danville  railroad  bridges  wrapped  in  flames,  the 
city  they  had  so  long  defended  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  element, 
and  the  people  who  had  extended  to  them  so  much  kindness,  novr 
helpless  and  unprotected.  Still  they  went  forth  with  true  sol- 
dier spirit,  prepared  for  the  endurance  wdiich  they  knew  must  still 
be  their  fate,  with  no  thought  yet  of  giving  up  the  struggle, 
which  now  assumed  the  aspect,  not  only  of  desperaie  resistance, 
l)ut  the  throes  of  a  fierce  despair. 

By  the  time  Petersburg  was  reached,  retreat  seemed  a  duty, 
but  to  retreat  with  poor  transportation  and  no  supplies,  seemed 
at  least  a  forlorn  hope,  but  the  troops  did  not  know  the  straits  to 
which  General  Lee  was  reduced.  They  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  situation.  To  follow  and  obey  their  leader  was  their  only  de- 
sire and  obligation. 

"General  Lee's  losses  were  irreparable,  though  in  killed  and 
wounded  only  about  two  thousand,  but  he  had  lost  his  entire 
outer  line  of  defense  around  Petersburg,  and  the  South  Side  rail- 
road, his  important  avenue  of  supply  to  Richmond." 

The  best  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  evacuate  as  quietly  as 
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him  at  Amelia  CourL  House — his  objective  point  Ijcing  D-.uvilie, 
as  proposed  iu  his  coatereuce  with  the  President. 

What  he  had  considered  a  strategic  movement,  was  no-v  as- 
suming the  proportions  of  a  dire  military  necessity. 

The  morning  Oi^  Sunday,  April  3'.!,  broke  clec.r  and  cloudless 
upon  the  city  of  Richmond.  Tlie  balmy  zephyrs  waf:ed  the 
fragrance  of  returning  life  through  the  open  windows,  and  ger.tls' 
stirred  the  foliage,  green  with  the  refreshing  tints  of  early  spring, 
sportive  birds  trilled  their  choicest  melodies.  The  long  streets 
where  lay  the  glad  sunshine,  sifting  through  the  branciies  of  the 
trees,  in  patches  of  brightness,  seemed  restful  and  peaceful.  The 
homes  of  refinement  and  culture  assumed  their  most  inviting 
aspect,  and  the  benisous  of  Heaven  seemed  to  brood  over  ali  the 
surroundings  with  that  peculiar  Sabbath  calm  which  sinks  deep 
into  every  human  heart. 

The  privations,  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  war  had  been 
accepted  and  borne  nobly  by  a  self-sacriUcing  people,  and  as 
each  new  duty  developed,  had  been  taken  up  and  performed  with 
a  beautiful  coiisisteucy  which  challenged  the  world  by  cc-r:pari- 
son. 

Everything  in  military  circles  had  been  so  quiet  that  all  sus- 
picion of  evil  was  disarmed.  No  news  was  now  published,  un- 
less sanctioned  by  the  War  Department,  and  everybody  rested  in 
fancied  security,  nor  dreamed  that  the  terrors  of  evacuation  were 
slowly  but  surely  creeping  up  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  to  en- 
velop them  in  despair,  totally  obliterate  the  labor  of  years,  and 
pour  out  upon  their  heads  vials  of  wrath,  ditficult  for  the  wild- 
est brain  to  conceive. 

Like  that  other  Sunday,  so  long  ago,  when  the  v,-ar  blast  swept 
for  the  first  time  its  baleful  breath  over  the  Southern  laud,  and 
John  Brown  made  his  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  citizens  were 
gathering  in  the  churches  to  worship  their  God  who  had  deen  a 
refuge  in  every  time  of  disaster. 

President  Davis  occupied  his  pew  in  St.  Paul's  church,  made 
the  responses  of  the  morning  service,  joined  in  the  h>  mns  of 
praise,  his  great  soul  bowed  with  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
troubles  ot  his  people,  realizing  as  none  other,  the  extreme  peril 
of  the  situation,  after  General  Lee's  letter,  yet  seeking  at  the 
altar  of  religion,  to  gain  strength  to  battle  with  impending  com- 
plications. 

Into  this  sacred  place,  it^  membership  numbering  the  elite  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  came  General  Lee's  messenger  with  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President — interrupting  the  service.  While  he  read 
the  disoatch,  the  realization   that  a  reverse   havi   come   ur-on  the 
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army,  fell   like   a  ihunder-ljolt  in    the  midst  of  the  worshipers. 
EvL-s  looked  wild  with  misery,  faces  blauched  with  fear. 

Mr.  Davis,  -uhlime  in  that  powerful  self-control  which  ::ever 
deserved  him,  rose  and  quietly  left  the  church,  With  the  same 
measured  tread  as  usual,  to  give  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  on  the  nortii  side  of  the  James,  and  to  set  on  foot  prepa- 
rations for  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 

General  Lee's  message  had  contained  the  sad  news  that  his 
lines  were  broken  iu'three  places,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
that  night,  and  without  delay  Richmond  must  be  abandoned  by 
eight  o'clock. 

An  uneasN-  whisper  ran  through  the  congregation,  though  the 
contents  of  the  fatal  telegram  were  unkno\\n.  Something  dread- 
ful had  happened,  else  no  dust-stained  messenger  of  defeat  v.-ould 
have  intruded  here. 

The  minister  hastily  dismissed  his  flock.  The  news  flew  from 
lip  to  lip  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  soon  the  population 
knew  that  the  fall  of  Richmond  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

With  the  tramp  of  retiring  troops  so  reluctantly  passing 
through  the  city,  and  around  which  they  had  stood  as  guardians 
of  safety,  was  mirjgled  the  din  of  wagons  rumbling  along  the 
streets  laden  with  boxes  and  trunks  from  the  departments,  and 
driven  to  the  Danville  depot. 

Vehicles  suddenly  rose  in  value,  and  fabulous  prices  were  paid 
for  conveyances  to  haul  the  valuables  of  those  designing  flight 
with  the  government.  President  Davis'  family  had  left  the  city 
some  time  before,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he,  his  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  should  leave  for  Danville  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  banks  opened  their  doors,  and  depositors  were  allowed  to 
withdraw  their  specie,  while  that  belonging  to  the  government'^ 
was  hurriedly  placed  in  boxes  and  taken  to  the  trains,  a  number 
ol  which  were  expected  to  leave  during  the  evening. 

Confederate  money,  bonds,  bank  checks,  whitened  the  side- 
walks ',n  every  direction.  Men  tore  through  the  streets  wild  with 
frenzy  and  excitement.  Nobody  could  conjecture  what  would 
be  their  fate — all  was  lost,  and  "confusion  became  more  con- 
founded," 

The  city  council  held  a  meeting  during  the  afternoon  and 
agreed  that  in  each  ward  a  committee  of  citizens  should  destroy 
all  the  liquor  in  the  place,  hoping  thereby  to  avert  some  of  the 
danger  from  the  reckless  element. 

The  train  bearing  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  Confederacy 
rolled  out  of  the  cit\'  at  the  appointed  time.     About  the  hour   of 


'Afterwards  distributed  to  metuhors  of  Johnston's  Army. 
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midnight  the  work  of  destroying  the  fier\-  fluid  comnier.oed, 
•'Hundreds  of  barrels  of  liquor  were  rolled  into  the  streets  and  the 
heads  knocked  in.  The  gutters  ran  with  a  liquor  freshet,  and  the 
fumes  filled  and  impregnated  the  air.  But  the  evil  was  not 
wholly  averted.  A  quantity  was  obtained  by  the  lawless,  and 
then  order  ceased  to  exist.  Stores  were  pillaged  and  the  wild 
cries  of  distress,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  drunken  rioters.  Xo 
sleep  blessed  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  that  night,  but  they  were 
yet  to  press  to  their  lips  a  more  bitter  cup  of  anguish  still. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  Congress  long  before,  from 
General 'Kwell's  headquarters  had  been  issued  the  order  on  Sun- 
day evening,  to  fire,  next  morning,  the  four  principal  v='arehonses, 
to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  this  became  known  to  the  council,  a  remonstrance  was 
presented  by  a  committee  at  thus  placing  in  jeopardy  the  whole 
business  portion  of  the  cit\'.      It  availed  nothing. 

At  day-light  the  order  was  executed,  as  well  as  the  one  direct- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  armory,  powder  magazine,  the  Con- 
federate rams,  and  scuttling  and  firing  of  government  vessels 
lying  at  the  wharf. 

The  wholesale  destruction  was  impossible  to  avert.  There  was 
nothing  for  the  citizens  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  sweeping  away 
of  their  property  with  the  dazed  calmness  of  utter  hopelessness. 

An  eye-witness  says:  "Morning  broke  upon  a  scene  such  as 
those  who  witnessed  it,  can  never  forget.  The  roar  of  the  im- 
mense conflagration  sounded  in  the  ears;  tongues  of  flame  leaped 
from  street  to  street,  and  in  its  baleful  glare  were  to  be  seen,  as 
of  demons,  the  figures  of  busy  plunderers  moving,  pushing,  riot- 
ing, through  the  black  smoke,  and  into  the  open  street,  bearing 
away  every  conceivable  sort  of  plunder. 

"The  scene  at  the  commissary  depot,  at  the  head  of  the  docks, 
beggars  description.  Hundreds  of  governnlent  wagons  were 
loaded  with  bacon,  flour  and  whisky  and  driven  off  in  hot  haste. 
Thronged  about  the  depot  were  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children,  black  and  white,  provided  with  capacious  bags,  bas- 
kets, tubs,  buckets,  tin  pans,  and  aprons,  cursing,  pushing  and 
crowding,  awaiting  tlie  throwing  open  of  the  doors  and  the 
order  to  help  themselves.  About  sunrise  the  doors  were  opened 
by  the  populace  and  a  rush  that  seemed  to  carry  the  building  ofiT 
its  foundation,  was  made,  ancl  hundreds  of  pounds  of  biicon.  rl:)ur, 
etc.,  gathered  there  for  the  use  of  the  army,  were  swept  away  by 
a  clamorous  crowd."  The  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine, 
where  hundreds  of  kegs  of  powder  were  stored,  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city,  resulted  in  the  killing  and  wounding  ci  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  people.     The  shock  was  tremen.lous,  jar- 
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ring  every  liouse  in  the  city,  extinguislnng  the  gas  lights  and 
Ijreaking  a  great  quantity  of  glass  in  chvcliings,  and  ie'/eling 
in  a  shapeless  mass  sorae  residences  to  the  ground.  All  this, 
added  to  the  continuous  explosion  of  shells  in  the  laboratories 
but  seemed  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the  situation. 

Furniture,  hastily  removed  from  the  burning  buildings,  was 
piled  in  the  streets;  upon  the  grassy  slopes,  under  the  trees,  were 
groups  of  frightened  children,  homeless  and  houseless,  shrink- 
ing in  abject  fear  from  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  elements  of  de- 
struction, while  parents  strove  in  vain  to  patch  up  some  sort  of 
protection  for  them  from  broken  tables,  dilapidated  chairs  and 
carpets  torn  hurriedh'  from  the  lloors.  Pandemonium  reigned 
supreme. 

The  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade  v/ere  paralyzed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  havoc  of  the  flames,  and  made  little  headway. 

The  last  of  the  Confederates  were  gone;  the  Federals  had  not 
yet  occupied  the  place,  and  the  interval  of  no  government,  no 
law,  no  order,  was  but  the  signal  for  brutality,  theft  and  degrad- 
ing displays  of  all  unbridled  passions  turned  loose  upon  a  defence- 
less people  that  the  most  reckless  itnagination  could  conjure  up. 

An  extract  from  the  Richmond  WIii%,  dated  April,  1965,  says: 
"After  dark  on  Sunday  the  council  held  another  conference, 
and  this  time,  being  assured  by  the  Secretar}-  of  War  that  the 
Confederate  pickets  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Richmond 
front  at  three  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated the  city  would  be  evacuated  about  night  on  Sunday,  it  was 
determined  that  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens  should  attend 
the  mayor,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  intermediate  line  oi  frrti- 
fications,  and  that  there  he  might  hand  over  the  city  to  the  gen- 
eral comma tding  the  'Army  of  the  James.'  Judge  Lyons, 
Judge  Meredith  and  several  members  of  tlie  council  attended  the 
mayor.'' 

Pollard  gives  no  account  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  by  the 
mayor.      He  says: 

"When  General  Ord  withdrew  to  the  lines  investing  Peters- 
burg, he  carried  with  him  exactly  one-half  of  his  army;  on  the 
north  side  he  left  Major-General  Weitzel.  His  command  had  or- 
ders to  make  as  great  a  show  as  possible.  A  silence,  complete 
and  absolute,  brooded  over  the  contending  lines,  when  the  ene- 
my's carap  was  startled  by  explosions  heard  at  Richmond. 

To  Weit/el's  brain,  the  full  meaning  of  the  event  came  home 
at  once,  and  he  did  not  need  the  couflrniL'.tory  lurid  light  he  saw 
hanging  over  the  Confederate  capital  to  tell  him  that  the  hour 
had  come.  His  orders  were  to  push  on  whenever  satisn.ed  of  his 
ability  to  enter  the  city.     He  dispatched    Major  A.  H,  Stevens, 
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of  the  4tb  Massachusetts  cavalry,  aud  Major  E.  P^  Gray,  of  bis 
staff,  with  forty  cavalryrD.en,  to  investigate  the  conditiou  of  af- 
fairs. The  troops  rode  steadily  into  Richmond.  On  a  trot,  they 
proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  creeping  to  its  summit,  planted  the 
Stars  aud  Stripes,— the  colors  of  the  enemy  fluttered  over  the 
capitol  of  the^  Confederacy.  On  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
General  Weitzel,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  capitol,  and  instituted  measures  to  restore  peace. 
The  citizens  felt  keenly  the  irony  of  fate  which  decreed  that 
negro  troops  should  be  the  first  to  enter  the  so  long  beleaguered 
cit_v,  but  when  General  Weitzel  at  once  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
assist  the  fire  brigade  in  extinguishing  the  ilames,  and  by  his 
firm  restraint  of  reckless,  insulting  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
troops,  he  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  a  people  who  had 
suffered  all  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  to  suffer  from  the  ter- 
rors of  war.  By  evening,  the  progress  of  the  ilames  was  checked, 
but  the  wreck  of  fourteen  blocks  by  fire,  in  width,  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  revealed  an  aspect  of  desolation  impossi- 
ble now  to  retrieve,  while  the  burning  and  shattering  of  homes 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  by  the  explosions,  completed  the  loss 
to  individuals  of  far  more  importance  than  the  gain  of  tobacco, 
gunpowder,  etc.,  would  ha\'e  availed  to  tlie  U:i:ted  States. 

With  Confederate  money  worthless  on  their  hands,  little  spe- 
cie in  their  possession,  and  i\o  medium  of  exchange  to  procure 
the  necessities  of  existence,  in  the  face  of  all  their  difficulties, 
the  military  issued  rations  to  the  people,  who  were  obliged  to 
accept  this  assistance,  or  starve  for  want  of  sustenance. 

General  Weitzel  issued  the  following  order,  as  soon  as  his 
headquarters  were  established: 

''Headquarters  Detachment  Army  of  the  James,  ) 
"Richmond,  Va.,  April  3,  1S65.  j 

"Major-General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  commanding  detachment  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  announces  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-General  Grant.  The  people  of  Richmond  are  as- 
sured that  we  come  to  restore  peace,  prosperity  and  freedom, 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

"The  citizens  of  Richmond  are  requested  to  remain,  for  the 
present,  quietly  within  their  homes,  and  to  avoid  all  public  as- 
semblages or  meetings  in  the  public  streets.  An  etTicient  pro- 
vost-guard will  immediately  re  establish  order  and  tranqnihty 
during  the  day.     Martial  law  is,  for  the  present,  proclaimed. 

"Brigadier-General  George  F.  Shipley,  United  States  \'olun- 
teers,  is  hereby  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Richmond. 
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"I^ieutenant-Colojiel  Fred  L.  Manning,  Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral,  Artny  of  the  James,  \Yili  act  as  Provost-Marshal  of  Rich- 
mond. Commarjders  of  detachments  doing  guard  duty  in  the 
city  will  report  to  hitn  for  instructions. 

"By  command  of 

"Major-Genhral  Wkitzel. 

"D.  D.  Whekler,  Asst.  Adjt.-Genl." 

Brigadier-General  G.  F.  Shipley,  having  been  announced  as 
Military  Governor  of  Richmond,  issued  the  following  order: 

"Headquartkrs  Military  Governor  of  Richmond,  ) 
"Richmond,  Va.,  April  3,  1865.  |' 

"I.  The  armies  of  the  rebellion,  having  abandoned  their  ef- 
forts to  enclave  the  people  of  Virginia,  have  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  capital  city,  which  they  could  no  longer  occupy 
with  their  arras.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Manning,  Provost-Marshal- 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  Provost-]Marshal  of  Rich- 
mond, will  immediately  send  a  sufficient  detachment  of  the  pro- 
vost-guard to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
fire  department  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  all  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  city,  will  immediately 
report  to  him  for  duty,  and  render  every  possible  assistance  in 
staying  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The  first  duties  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union  will  be  to  sa\'e  the  city  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  armies  of  the  rebellion. 

"IT.  No  person  shall  leave  the  city  of  Richmond  without  a 
pass  from  the  office  of  the  provost-marshaL 

"III.  Any  citizen,  soldier,  or  any  person  whatever,  who  shall 
hereafter  plunder,  destroy,  or  remove,  any  public  or  private  prop- 
erty of  any  description  whatever,  will  be  arrested  and  summarily 
punished. 

"IV.  The  soldiers  of  the  command  will  abstain  from  any  of- 
fensive or  insulting  words  or  gestures  towards  the  citizens. 

"V.  No  treasonable  or  otiensive  expres'^ions,  insulting  to  the 
flag,  the  cause,  or  the  armies  of  the  Union,  will  hereafter  be  al- 
lowed. 

"\'I.  For  the  expos' tion  of  their  rights,  duties  and  privileges, 
the  citizens  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  existing  re- 
bellion. 

"VII.  All  persons  having  in  their  possession,  or  under  their 
control,  any  property  whatever  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  or  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  the  records  or  archives  of  any 
public  office  whatever,  will  immediately  report  the  same  to 
Colonel  Manning,  provost-marshal. 
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"111  conclusiou,  the  citizens  of  Richtuond  are  assured  thai  with 
the  restoration  of  the  flag  of  the  Uuioii  the}-  may  expc,:'.  the 
restoratiou  of  that  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  Union,  of  which  that  flag  is  the  g'.crious 
symboh 

"G.  F.  Shiplkv,  Bris-.-Geu.  U.  S.  A., 

"and  Military  Governor  of  Richmon::.'' 

Contrar}^  to  the  expectations  of  the  people,  who  had  sj  often 
read  the  threats  in  Northern  papers  with  regard  to  their  c;t}-.  the 
troops,  officers  and  men,  acted  with  so  much  quiet  deliberation 
to  secure  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  as  to  awaken  a 
great  deal  of  wonder  and  appreciation  of  the  leniency  o:'  a  foe 
who  had  so  long  been  thundering  at  their  gates  unsucces^r'-v-liy. 

So  many  "Ons  to  Richmond"  had  been  hurled  back  with  de- 
feat, that  when  the  prize  was  at  last  within  their  grasp,  it  seer.ied 
to  calm  every  exultant  demonstration,  of  delight,  and  i::^pire 
them  with  those  nobler  traits  of  forbearance,  fjrbidding  the  utter 
annihilation  of  crushed  hearts. 

The  spectacle  of  a  beautiful  citj-  wrapped  in  flames  lighted  by 
a  retiring  enemy,  of  a  lawless  populace  depradating  up:n  :he 
helpless,  was  such  a  scene  of  stupendous  misfortune  that  grcss 
ribaldry  was  arrested,  lips  that  might  have  uttered  imprecations 
were  silenced,  and  the  schemes  of  revenge,  so  long  conjured  up, 
were  forgotten. 

Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  bonfire  lighted,  but  quietly,  aith 
the  deliberation  of  a  conscious  possession  of  an  end  which  for 
lour  years  had  been  persistently  sought,  the  captors  proceede-i  to 
afford  peace  and  protection  to  the  captives,  and  bring  order  out 
of  chaos. 

They  knew  a  valiant  people  had  fallen  into  their  han.ii  not 
from  lack  of  personal  courage,  unexampled  bravery,  daunt"es5 
pride  and  stern  adherence  to  principle,  but  simply  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  every  available  resource  of  resistance,  and  a  feeiing 
of  admiration  for  the  capacity  to  exercise  such  sublime  self-~a:ri- 
fice  inevitably  was  the  result. 

At  the  North,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  most 
extravagant  displays  of  delight  were  exhibited.  In  New  York 
and  Washington,  were  the  most  extensive  rejoicing?.  r::^^^ 
gaily  flaunted  to  the  breeze  fiom  public,  business  and  private 
dv.-ellings,  cannon  were  fired,  bonfires  were  lighted,  church  bells 
and  chimes  rang  continuously  t'or  hours,  and  transparencies  were 
seen  everywhere,  with  lines  of  triumjih  inscribed  thereon,  'vhile 
the  people  congratulated  each  other  on  the  streets,  made  puhh.c 
addresses,  and  otherwise  expressed  their  intense  satisfacti:-.!  at 
the  culmination  of  all  their  hopes.     Richmond  had  fallen. 
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Songs  of  jubilant  thankfulncr^s  v;ere  s;-.-.::'.  and  t'::  ju^ranis  of 
voices  joined  in  the  choru-  to  the  tuns  of  "O'-d  Hur.irtd  "  ren- 
dering the  doxology,  "Praise  God  from  "i^.-hom  all  blessings 
llow."  That  strange  commingling  of  Puritan  religious  senti- 
ment and  stern,  unbending  ha'-shness  and  gloating  over  an  op- 
ponent's downfall,  must  have  presented  to  :;":e  outside  rvorld  a 
pitiful  paradox  of  the  v;orst  inconsistencies. 

Passion  held  sway  when  in  T^ublic  asserr.blies  severe  denuncia- 
tions against  the  rebels  were  uttered.  The  tx^eason  c:  Jefferso:! 
Davis  was  proclaimed,  and  the  verdict  uttered  by  a  high  govern- 
ment official  that  he  should  be  "hung  as  high  as  Hau:an."  The 
maddened  crowd  responded,  in  waves  of  anger,  '"Hang  him' 
Hang  him!'' 

They  all  forgot  the  so-called  rebels  had  bu:  sought  to  u:aiutai- 
the  rights  of  the  States,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States  foi'  the  liberty  of  self-govern ~ent,  a  coramon  an- 
cestry had  fought  to  secure  from  a  common  foe. 

They  did  not  realize  that  the}-  were  forgir.g  their  own  chains 
towards  paternalism.  Like  Sampson  of  old.  while  destroying  by 
brute  force  the  rights  of  others,  they  migh:  become  victims  ia 
the  wreck  of  a  common  downfall. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Prophecy  of  Richmoni.1  Enquirer — General  I.ee  on  the  Retreat — Corps  Ccn:- 
niaaders  Counsel  Surreu'ler — Generals  Gran:  and  Lee  Correspor:d~Gj!:- 
eral  Lee  Still  Hopeful — Grief  when  All  Hope  Fled— A'rks  General  Gr.;:;:'3 
Terms — The  Two  Generals  Meet — Surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  —  The  Two  Central  figures  at  Apponiritt^x  —  Texas  Rri^-;i  1^- 
Throwing  Up  Fortincatioiis  wlien  the  Ne\vs  of  Sur.e:;.ler  Reaches  Then;  — 
General  Lee's  Farewell  Address  to  His  Tr-^ops— Grief  of  His  Men— His 
SorroA-  at  the  Loss  of  the  Cause— Eulogy  of  Jeriersjn  D^vis — E-.:'.:gy  ■:;' 
General  Lee— Close  of  the  Record  of  Coiifcterate  Capital  and  Hood's 
Texas  Brigade. 

The  Richmond  Finquircr  had,  several  weeks  before,  made  the 
following  prophecy,  in  event  of  such  a  catabtrcph.e  happening  a> 
the  fall  of  Richmund:  "The  evacuation  of  Kiclinioud  wotild  be 
the  loss  of  all  respect  and  authority  towards  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, the  disintegration  of  the  army,  and  the  abandonrnent 
of  the  scheme  of  an  independent  Southern  cc:::ederation.  Each 
contestant  in  the  war  has  made  Richmond  the  central  object  of 
all  its  plans,  and  all  its  exertions.  It  has  becD;ne  the  symbol  of 
the  Confederac}.-.  Its  loss  would  be  material  ruin  to  the  cause, 
and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  absolutely  destructive,  crushing 
the  heart  and  extinguisluug  the  last  hope  of  the  country.  Our 
armies  would  lose  the  incentive  inspired  by  a  great  and  v.-orth>- 
object  of  defense;  our  military  policy  woubi  be  totally  at  sea: 
we  should  be  without  a  hope  or  an  object;  withiout  civil  or  mili- 
tary organization;  without  treasury  or  comn:issariat:  without  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  a  wholesoiiie  and  active  sentimen::  with- 
out any  of  the  appliances  for  supporting  a  cau>e  depending  tipon 
a  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm;  without  the  emblems  or  the 
semblance  of  nationality." 

These  sad,  but  intelligent  anticipations  were  now  to  be  vividly 
realized. 

General  Lee  conruienced  his  retreat  .^n.f.n  his  intrenchments 
around  Petersburg  on  Sunday  night,  and  got  his  army  safely 
across  the  Appomattox,  intending  to  fall  back  to  Danville,  .is 
stated. 

With  his  transportatio!!  in  such,  a  dilapid.a:.- 1  condition.,  cov.- 
stantly  menaced  by  th^-  Federal  ca\alry,  an.d  retarded  O}'  t'ie  b.i.: 
state  of  the  roads,  he  >et  had  a  greater  ca',!-e  of  alarm.  !!;.> 
aruiy,  which  at  that  time  scarcely  numbered,  "Vom  the  most  reh.- 
able  sources,   more   than   twenty  thousand   :v.e:i.    now  began    t:. 
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shrink  away  in  anticipation  of  defeat,  and  mai-iV  lost  tliat  spirit 
vvliicli  had  so  long  upheld  them  in  hours  of  disaster  as  well  as 
success. 

The  line  of  retreat  was  marked  by  abandoned  caissons,  strewn 
with  knap-sacks,  blankets,  arms  and  accoutrements.  Everything: 
was  thrown  away  that  would  hinder  the  speed  of  flight,  and 
without  food  the  brave  remnant  of  a  noble  baud  pressed  on  to 
that  fate  so  sadly  awaiting  them,  still  unconquerable,  still  intrep- 
id, to  resi^st  the  harassing  of  the  cavalry  tormenting  continually 
their  rear. 

Field's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  to  vsdiich  was  attached 
the  Texas  brigade,  covered,  in  the  rear,  the  line  of  retreat,  en- 
gaged in  skirmishes  innumerable,  burned  bridge.^  over  which 
they  passed,  and,  with  the  old  spirit  of  determination,  followed 
the  fading  fortunes  of  their  leader  who,  in  the  midst  of  ail  his 
perplexities,  never  meditated  such  a  contingency  as  surrender. 

The  Texans  were  too  far  from  their  homes  for  the  temptation 
of  straggling  from  their  ranks  to  be  entertained,  and  foot-sore 
and  weary,  they  marched  on,  believing  tlie  union  would  be  ef- 
fected with  the  Southern  army,  and  the  reverse  yet  changed  into 
victory. 

They  had  always  fought  against  such  odds  that  the  abandon- 
meut  of  the  cause  was  never  allowed  to  find  a  lodgment  in  tiieir 
most  secret  thoughts. 

At  Amelia  Court  House  General  Lee  met  with  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment. The  supplies  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  there  for 
his  army  had,  by  some  confusion,  been  sent  elsewhere.  The 
country  was  almost  destitute  of  subsistence  for  man  or  beast,  and 
what  lie  was  able  to  gather  together  furnished  the  hungr}-,  battle- 
scarred  heroes  only  about  three  ears  of  corn  apiece. 

General  Sheridan  had  thrown  a  force  between  him  and  Dan- 
ville, thus  cutting  off  his  hopes  in  that  direction,  so  his  course 
was  deflected  towards  Lynchburg,  by  way  o*  Farmville,  where 
he  hoped  to  gain  supplies. 

"The  position  into  which  the  remnant  of  General  Lee's  army 
liad  now  been  forced  was  one  from  which  it  was  irjpossible  to 
extricate  it  without  a  battle,  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of 
fighting.  His  army  lay  massed  a  short  distance  west  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  House:  his  last  avenue  of  escape  towards  Da'.ivdle, 
on  the  southwest,  was  gone;  be  was  completely  hemmed  in. 

"Meade  was  in  his  rear  on  the  east  and  on  his  right  flank  north 
of  Appomattox  Court  House;  Sheridan  had  headed  him  off  com- 
pletely by  getting  between  him  and  Lynchburg;  General  Ord 
was  on  the  south  of  the  court  house,  near  the  railroad:  the 
Federal    troops    were    in    tl:e    most    enthusiastic    spirits,    and 
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what  remained  of  the  Ariay  of  Nortberu  Virginia  was  plainly 
doomed.""-'^ 

The  corps  commanders  saw  that  tlie  days  of  that  grand  old 
anuy  were  numbered.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday  night  (_-\pril 
6th),  they  held  a  conference  in  which  they  comnjissioned  General 
W.  N.  Pendleton,  chief  of  artillery,  to  inform  General  L,ee  that, 
in  their  jndgment,  the  time  had  conie  when  negotiations  should 
be  opened  with  General  Grant. 

General  Lee  received  the  communication  with  this  reply:  "Oh! 
no,  I  trust  it  has  not  come  to  that,  general;  we  have  too  many 
bold  men  to  think  of  laying  down  our  arms.  The  enemy  do  not 
fight  with  spirit,  while  our  men  do.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  say  a 
word  to  the  Federal  commander,  he  would  regard  it  as  sucii  a 
confession  of  weakness  as  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  demanding 
an  unconditional  surrender — a  proposal  to  which  I  will  never 
listen.  I  have  resolved  to  die  first;  and  that,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
we  shall  force  thiough  or  all  fall  in  our  places." 

General  Lee  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  at  once  with  the 
suggestion  of  his  corps  commanders,  but  on  the  night  of  the  next 
day  (7th)  he  received  from  General  Grant  the  following  letter: 

"April  7th. 
^''General  R.  E.  Lee,  Co^nniander  C.  S,  A.: 

"Sir: — The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  \'irginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and 
regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of 
any  further  effusion  of  blood  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  Ccifederate  States  army  known  as  the  Arm>- 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

"Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"U.  S.   Grant, 
"Lieut. -Gen.  Comdg.  Arm.ies  of  the  U.  S." 

To  this  General  Lee  replied: 

"April  7th. 

'^Ghxeral: — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day.  Though 
not  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express,  of  the  hopelessness  o\ 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virgin.ia, 
I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and 
therefore,  before  considering  your  preposition,  ask  the  terms  \ou 
will  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrc-r.der. 

"Tv.   IC.    Lmk,  General. 
"  To  Lituf.-Cin.  Grant,  Conid^^.  Aymics  of  the  IJ.  S." 

*This  record  was  furtii'^hed  Dr.  Jone^  1  y  <  jener-il  I.ce  himself,  and  c^'pied 
in  Southern  H'storical  Papers. 
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V 

General  Grant  sent  the  following  reply: 

"April  Sih. 
"To  Giiioal  R.  E.  Lee,  Com;naiiiing  C.  S.  Atmy: 

'■""GiCNERAi,: — Your  note  of  last  evening,  iu  reply  of  raine  cf 
same  date,  asking  the  condition  on  which  I  -.vill  accept  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  is  jnst  received. 

'"In  reply  I  would  say  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there 
is  but  one  condition  that  I  insist  upon,  viz.:  That  the  me::  sur- 
rendered shall  be  disqualii^ied  for  taking  up  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  vStates  until  properly  exchanged.  I  will 
meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  n.i:"e 
for  the  same  purj)Ose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Arniy 
of  Xorthern  Virginia  will  be  recei'>-ed. 

"Verv  respectfulh-,  \'our  obedient  servant. 

"U,  S.  Gp.ani;, 
"Lieut.-Gen.  Comdg.  Armies  of  the  U.  S," 

In  the  mean  time  General  Lee  was  pressing  on  towards  Lyr.:h- 
burg,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth,.  his  van-guard  reached 
Appomattox  Station,  where  rations  for  the  army  had  been  ordered 
to  tje  sent  from  Lynchburg.  P'our  loaded  trains  w^ere  in  sight, 
and  the  famished  army  was  about  to  be  supplied,  when  the  liead 
of  Sheridan's  column  dashed  upon  the  scene,  captured  the  pro- 
visions, and  drove  the  van-guard  back  to  Appomattax  Court 
House,  four  miles  off.  vSheridan's  impetuous  troopers  met  a  sud- 
den and  bloody  clieck  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  advance  being  killed.  That  morning  General 
Lee  had  divided  the  remnant  of  liis  army  into  two  wings,  under 
Gordon  and  Longstreet.  Gordon  having  the  advance  and  Long- 
street  the  rear. 

Upon  tlie  repulse  of  the  cavalry,  Gordon's  corps  advanced 
through  the  village  and  spent  another  night  of  sleepless  vigi- 
lance and  anxiety,  while  Longstreet,  four  miles  in  the  rear,  had 
to  intrench  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Meade. 
That  night  General  Lee  held  a  council  of  war  with  Longstreet. 
Gordon  and  Fitz  Lee,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  Gordon 
should  advance  early  the  next  morning  to  "reel  the  enemy  :a 
his  front;''  that  if  there  was  nothing  but  cavalry,  be  should 
press  on,  followed  by  Longstreet;  but  that,  if  Grant's  infantry 
had  gotten  up  in  too  large  force  to  be  driven.  l:e  should  halt  and 
notify  General  Lee,  that  a  tlag  of  truce  might  l)e  raised,  and  the 
r.scless  sacrifice  of  life  stopped. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  oi  the  memorable  9th  of  Aprii. 
Gordon  and  Fitz  Lee  attacked  Sheridan's  splcndiid  cavalry,  lu:- 
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lUT.uberiug  them  more  than  four  to  one,  and  Hushed  vvitli  the 
full  confidence  of  victory,  and  the  assurance  that  if  they  neeiied  ' 
support,  the  "Army  of  the  James"  was  close  at  hand,  yet  despite 
these  odds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  these  famishing  men,  iliey 
v,-ent  into  that  light  with  the  heroic  courage  which  ever  cliarac- 
terized  that  old  corps,  and  proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  other  noble  leaders  whom  they  had 
been  wont  to  follow  to  victory. 

Utterly  unable  to  v/itlistand  the  oiiset,  Sheridan  hastened,  in 
person,  to  hurry  up  the  Army  of  the  James,  v.'hile  Gordon  d.rove 
his  "invincible  troopers,"  more  than  a  mile,  and  captured  and 
brought  off  too  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers. Had  only  Sheridan  barred  the  way,  the  surrender  b.ad 
not  occurred  at  Appomattox;  but  Gordon  only  drove  back  the 
cavalry,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  the  Army  of  the  James, 
and  the  road  was  blocked  by  ten  times  his  number. 

At  this  time  an  incident  of  the  surrender  occurred  which  Col- 
onel C.  S.  Venable,  a  member  of  his  staff,  related  afterwards  in 
au  address  at  the  Lee  memorial  meeting  in  Richmond,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1870: 

"At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  iatal  day,  General  Lee 
rode  forward,  still  hoping  that  we  might  break  through  the 
countless  hordes  which  hemmed  us  in.  Halting  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear  of  our  vanguard,  he  sent  me  on  to  General  Gordon 
to  ask  biim  if  he  could  brei-.k  through  the  enemy,  1  found  Gen- 
eral Gordon  and  General  Fitz  Lee  on  their  front  line  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  arranging  an  attack.  Gordon's  reply  to 
the  message  was  this:  'Tell  General  Lee  I  have  fought  my 
corps  to  a  frazzle,  and  I  fear  that  I  can  do  nothing,  unless  I  a.m 
heavily  supported  1-y  Long-Street's  corps.' 

"(Field's  and  ^Lahone's  divisions  of  Lo;igstreet's  corps,  staunch 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  disasters,  were  holding  Meade  back  in  our 
rear,  and  could  not  be  spared  for  the  attack.) 

"When  I  bore  the  message  back  to  General  Lee,  he  sa'd:  'Then 
there  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  go  and  see  General  Grant,  and  I 
had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths.'  Convulsed  with  passionate 
grief,  many  were  the  wild  words  we  spoke,  as  we  s  ood 
around  him.  Said  one,  'O.  genera!,  ndiat  will  history  say  to 
the  surrender  of  the  army  in  the  field?'  He  replied,  'Ye-;,  I 
know  they  will  say  hard  things  of  us,  they  will  not  understan.i 
how  we  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  but  that  is  not  the  que>- 
tion,  colonel;  the  question  is,  is  it  right  to  surrender  this  arm\  ? 
If  it  is  right,  then  I  will  take  all  the  responsibility.' 

"Though  he  alone  was  calm,  in  that  hour  of  iiumilialion,  the 
soul  of  our  great  captain  underwent  the   throes   of  death  for  his 
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grand  old  army  suireudered,  and  for  his  people  so  soon  to  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foe;  and  the  sorrou-s  of  this  tir=t  death,  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  with  the  afflictions  which  fell  u;.)Oii  the 
devoted  Soutli,  weii^hed  upon  his  mighty  lieart  to  its  breiiking. 
when  the  welcome  messenger  came  from  God  to  traiislate  him  to 
his  home  in  Heaven." 

On  this  morning  General  Grant  received  the  following  letter 
written  the  day  before. 

"April  8tb. 

"GicnKRAL: — I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-da\', 
in  answer  to  mine  of  yesterday.  I  did  not  intend  to  i)ro- 
pose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ask 
the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the 
emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender.  But  as  the  res- 
toration of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to 
know  whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end? 

"I  cannot  therefore  meet  you  with  a  view  to  the  surrenderor 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  so  far  as  your  proposition 
may  effect  the  Confederate  forces  under  m.y  command,  and  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at 
10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between 
the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies. 

"Verv  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  E.  Lkk, 
"General  Confederate  States  Armies. 
''■'lo  Liiiit.-Gcn.  Grant,  Connnanding  Anuies  of  ihc  U.  S^ 

The  following  reply  was  received  on   the  m.orniag   of  the  9th: 

"April  9th. 
^'Gefieral  R.  E.  Lee,  Cohimanding  C.  S.  A.: 

"Gknkrai.: — Yor.r  note  oi  yestesday  is  received.  As  I  have 
no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  o\  peace,  the  meeting  pro- 
posed for  10  a.  m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state, 
however,  general,  that  I  am  equally  auxious  for  peace,  with 
yourself;  and  the  whole  North  entertains  the  same  feeling.  The 
terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By 
the  South  laying  down  their  arms,  tiiey  will  hasten  that  most  de- 
sirable event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 

"Sincerely  hoping  tl;at  all  our  dilTiculties  may  be  settled  with- 
out tlie  loss  of  another  life.    I  subscribe  myselt", 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"U.  S.  Grant, 
"Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A." 
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General  I,ee  rectived  this  uote  directly  after  General  Gordon 
had  scat  hini  the  ra.essaixe  recorded  above.  There  were  only 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  jaded,  ha1f-fa!!i- 
ished  Confederates,  with  arms  in  tbeir  bands,  nearly  surrounded 
by  eighty  thousand  Federal  troops  in  position,  unth  heavy  te- 
enforcements  liurrying  forward.  Gordon  fell  back  through  the 
village,  and  moved  to  meet  an  attack  of  Sheridan  on  the  flank; 
the  Federal  infantrs-  were  pressing  forward,  and  that  heroic  rem- 
nant of  our  grand  old  arm\-  seemed  about  to  crown  their  illus- 
trious deeds  with  a  glorious,  death,  when  General  Lee  determined 
to  ';take  all  the  responsibility" — of  stopping,  if  he  could,  the 
lurther  etTusicn  of  blood.  Accordingly  he  had  the  white  flag 
raised,  and  sent  General  Grant  the  t'ollowing  note: 

"April  9,  1S65. 
"Genkrai.:  —  !  received  >our  note  this  morning  on  the  picket 
line,  whither  I  had  come  to    meet  you,  and    ascertain    definitely 
what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposition  of  j'esterdav,  v>dth 
reference  to  the  surrer.dcr  of  this  army. 

"I  now  request  an  interview  in   accordance  with  the  offer  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  \esterday  for  that  pursose. 
'A'erv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  K.    Lhe,  General. 
^^ Lieut. -Gen.   GranL  ConmandiJig  Ar-niies  of  f/:e   U.   6"." 

General  Grant  at  once  sent  the  following  answer: 

"April  9lh. 
"'Ge?teral  R.  E.  Ler,  Co>}i}>?andincr  C.  S.   Ar^/frs: 

"Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (,11:50  a.  m.)  re- 
ceived. 

"In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmnnd  and 
Lynchburg  road,  to  the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road.  I  am,  at 
this  writing,  about  four  miles  west  of  Walton's  Church,  and  will 
push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

"Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road,  where  you  wish  the  interview 
to  take  place,  will  meet  me, 

"Verv  resnectfulh-,  your  obedient  servant, 

"U.  S.  Gran'T, 
"Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A." 

General  h'arly  says  tliat  he  (( general  Lee''  had  that  morning 
c>nly  Seven  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  but  when  he  v,<jnt  to 
meet  General  Grant,  he  left  orders  with  Gordon  and  Longstreot 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  that  he  had  determined  "to 
cut  his  way  out,  at  all  hazards,  if  such  terms  were  not  granted, 
as  he  thought  his  armv  was  entitled  to  demand." 
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He  uicl  Gtjtieval  Grant  belweeu  tlie  picket  lines,  iu  an  open 
f.eld  about  two  hundred  yards  below  Appon:artcx  Court   House. 

We  give  General  I,.ee's  own  account,  in  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen  aUtrwards: 

•'You  met  under  an  apple-tree?"  asked  a  friend  present. 

''No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "We  did  not  meet  under  an  apple- 
tree,  and  I  saw  no  tree  near.  It  was  in  an  open  field,  not  far 
from  the  main  road."  The  apple-tree  which  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  even  the  roots  of  which  were  dug  up  and  carried  off  by  relic- 
hunters,  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
and  the  only  historical  interest  that  conld  be  attached  to  it  was 
that  General  Lee  rested  under  its  shade  a  few  minutes  while 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  fiag  of  truce.  The  only  tree  near 
liie  place  of  meeting  was  a  small  locust  thorn,  which  is  still 
standin.g,  about  tweut}-  yards  from  the  spot. 

General  Tec  said,  when  he  met  General  Grant,  they  exchanged 
salutations,  and  he  stated  to  him  at  once,  he  desired  a  conference 
in  leference  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  correspondence. 

"General  Grant  returned  you  your  sword,  did  he  not?"  one  of 
the  company  asked. 

"No,  sir,  he  did  not.  He  liad  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I 
was  determined  that  the  side-arms  of  officers  should  be  exempt 
by  the  terms  of  surrender,  and,  of  course,  I  did  not  offer  mine. 
All  that  was  said  about  swords  was  that  General  Grant  apolo- 
gized for  not  wearing  his  own  sword,  saying  it  had  gone  ofi'"  in 
his  baggage,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  it  in  time." 

General  Tee  stated  that  he  was  accompanied,  when  he  met 
General  Grant,  only  by  Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  of  his  personal 
staff,  who  went  with  one  of  General  Grant's  staff  to  find  a  suit- 
able room  in  which  to  hold  the  conference;  that  they  were  first 
shown  to  a  vacant  house,  and  declining  to  use  that,  weje  con- 
ducted by  Major  McLean  to  his  house  and  shown  into  his  parlor. 
General  Grant  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his  staff  otficers. 
and  several  of  his  generals  (among  them  Sheridan  and  Ord  •, 
entered  the  room  and  participated  in  the  slight  general  conversa- 
tion that  occurred.  The  two  generals  went  aside  and  sat  at  a 
i.-ible  to  confer  together,  when  General  Lee  opened  the  conver^ji- 
lion  by  saying:  "General,  I  deem  it  due  to  proper  candor  and 
frankness  to  .->ay,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  interview,  that  I 
am  not  willing  even  to  discuss  any  terms  of  surrender  inconsist- 
ent with  the  honor  of  my  army,  which  I  am  determined  to  main- 
tain to  the  last." 

General  Grant  replied:  "I  have  no  idea  of  proposing  dishon- 
orable terms,  ger.eral,  but  would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  what 
you  consider  honorable  terms."      Genera;  Lee  then  briefiv  stated 
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the  terms  upon  which  he  would  be  williiig  to  surrender.  Grant 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  them,  and  I^ee  requested  that 
he  would  formally  reduce  the  proposition  to  writing. 

With  a  common  lead  pencil  General  Grant  then  wrote  and 
banded  General  Lee  the  following  paper: 

"Appomattox  Court  Housh,  April  9,  1865. 
''General  R.  E.  Lee,  Co/ni;ia;idi?i;r  Confederate  Slates  Amy: 

"In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Arm>-  of 
Northern  A'irginia  on  the  following  terms,  to-wit: 

"Rolls  of  ail  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be 
retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

"The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government  of  the  United  vStates  until  properly  ex- 
changed; and  each  company  and  regimental  commander  to  sign 
a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

"The  arms,  artillery  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
stacked,  and  turned  o\-er  to  the  officers  appoiiited  by  me  to  re- 
ceive them. 

"This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage. 

"This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  returned  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority,  so  long 
as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  wdrere  they 
may  reside. 

"Very  respectful^', 

"U.  S.  Grant, 
"Lieutenant-General. 

General  Lee  read  it  caretVdly  and,  w'.'howi  commetit,  except 
to  say  that  most  of  the  ho.ses  were  the  private  properly  of  the 
men  riding  them.  Gene  1  Grant  rer'-.e  '.  that  such  horses  should 
be  exempt  from  the  surrender,  and  tlie  p  per  was  then  handed  to 
Colonel  Badeau  (Grant's  secret ary'i,  and  copies  in  ink  made  by 
him  and  Colonel  Marshall. 

While  this  was  being  done,  there  w  ';re  inquiries  ai'ter  the 
health  of  mutual  acquaintances,  but  nothing  bearing  on  the  sur- 
render, except  that  General  Lee  said  tliat  he  had  on  his  hands 
some  or  three  thousand  prisoners  for  wliom  he  liad  no  rations. 
Sheridan  at  oiice  said,  "I  have  rations  for  twenty  thousand  men.'' 

General  Grant  having  signed  his  note.  General  Lee  conferred 
with  Colonel  Marshall,  who  v/rote  this  brief  note  of  the'terms  of 
surrender  offered: 
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"Hkadouartkrs  Ak.mv  Xoktiikrn  Virginia,  ) 
"April  9,  1S65.  j 

"General: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  cot:laiii- 
iiit:  the  terms  of  siirretuier  of  the  Army  of  Northern  \'irginia — 
a.-  j)roposecl  b}-  you.  As  they  are  substantial!}-  the  same  as  those 
expressed  in  \onr  letter  of  the  Sth  inst.,  thex'  are  accepted.  I 
will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipula- 
tions into  effect. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  K.  Lhh. 

'•This  terniiiiated  the  interview,  and  General  T.ee  rode  back  to 
his  lieadquarters,  which  were  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast 
of  ll.e  Court  Hou-:e. 

•'The  above  is  the  substance,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  exact 
language  of  General  Lee's  own  account  of  the  surrender." 

(~.ener;d  ITornce  Porter,  of  Grant's  staff,  thus  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  two  commanders: 

"We  entered  the  room  and  found  General  Grant  sitting  at  a 
marble-topped  table,  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  General  L,ee 
sitting  beside  a  small  oval  table,  near  the  front  window,  in  the 
corner  opposite  the  door  which  we  entered,  and  facing  Genera! 
Grant.  Colonel  Marshall,  his  mditary  secretary,  was  standing 
at  his  left  side. 

'The  contrast  between  the  two  commanders  was  very  striking, 
as  they  sat  ten  feet  apart  facing  each  other. 

'General  Graiit,  then  nearly  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  lieight,  with  shoulders  slightl_v  stooped. 
His  hair  and  full  beard  were  a  nut-brown,  without  a  trace  of 
gray  i[i  them.  He  had  on  a  single-breasted  blouse  made  of  dark 
blue  flannel,  unbuttoned  in  front,  and  showing  a  waist-coat 
underneath.  He  wore  an  ordinary  pair  of  top  boots,  with  his 
trousers  inside,  and  was  v.dthout  spurs.  The  boots  and  portions 
of  his  clothes  were  spattered  with  mud.  He  had  a  pair  of 
thread  gloves  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  which  he  had  taken  off  iu 
entering  the  room.  His  felt,  sugar-loaf,  stiff-brimmed  hat  was 
thrown  on  the  table  beside  him.  He  had  no  sword,  and  a  pair 
of  shoulder  straps  was  all  tliere  was  to  designate  his  rank.  In 
fact,  aside  from  these,  his  nnif'orm  was  that  of  a  private  soldier. 

"General  Lee,  on  the  olher  hand,  was  fully  six  feet  in  height. 
and  was  quite  erect  for  one  of  his  age,  for  he  was  Grant's  senior 
b\"  sixteen  years.  His  hair  and  full  beard  were  a  silver  gray  and 
quite  thick,  except  that  the  hair  had  become  a  little  thin  in  front. 
He  wore  a  new  uniform  of  Confederate  gray,  buttoned  up  to  the 
tiiroat.  and  at  his  side  he  carried   a   long  sword  of  exceedinglv 
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fine  workmanship,  the  hilt  studded  with  jewels.  It  was  said  lo 
be  the  sword  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  State  of 
Virginia.  His  top  boots  were  comparau\-eI>-  new.  Like  his 
uniloroi,  they  were  singularly  clean,  and  hv.i  little  travel-stained. 
On  the  boots  were  handsome  spurs  with  large  rowels.  A  f.-lt 
hat  which,  in  color,  matched  pretty  closely  that  of  his  uniform, 
and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  gauntlets  la}-  beside  liira  on  the  table. 

"Colonel  Marshall  afterwards  explained  that  when  their  head- 
quarter wagon  had  been  pressed  by  our  cavalry  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  it  was  found  they  would  have  to  destroy  all  their  bag- 
gage, except  the  clothes  they  carried  on  their  backs,  each  one 
naturally  selected  the  newest  suit  he  had.  This  was  why  he  and 
his  chief  wore  such  fine  toggery,  while  with  us  our  garb  scarcely 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  'shabby  genteel.' 

"At  a  little  before  4  o'clock,  General  Lee  shook  hands  with 
General  Grant,  bowed  to  the  other  officers,  and,  udth  Colonel 
Marshall,  left  the  room.  '  While  his  horse  was  being  bridled  the 
general  stood  on  the  lowest  step  and  gazed  sadly  in  the  direction 
of  the  valley  beyond  which  his  army  lay.  He  smote  his  hands 
together  in  an  absent  sort  of  way;  seemed  not  to  see  the  group 
of  Union  officers  in  the  yard  who  rose  respectfully  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  appeared  uncoii-cions  of  everything  about  him  All 
appreciated  the  sadne-s  winch  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  ha'l  tiie 
personal  syuipathy  of  every  one  who  beheld  him  in  tliat  sup.reme 
tuoment  of  trial.  The  approach  of  his  horse  seemed  to  recall 
him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  at  once  mounted. 

"General  Grant  now  stepped  down  from  the  porch,  and  mov- 
ing toward  him,  saluted  lum  by  raising  his  hat.  He  v.-a.-,  !ol- 
lowed  in  this  act  of  courtesy  by  all  of  our  officers  present.  I,ee 
raised  his  hat  respectfully  in  acknowledgiuent,  and  rtuie  oil'  to 
break  the  sad  news  to  the  l^rave  fellows  whom  he  had  so  long 
commanded." 

General  Grant  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Washington: 

''lion.  E.  M.  StanloH,  Sccrcta>y  of  War,    Washin^ylon: 

"  Geueral  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia  ihis 
afternoon,  on  terms  propo'=;ed  by  myself  The  accompaindng  ad- 
ditional correspondence  will  show  the  conditions  tully. 

"  U.  S.  Gk.vnt,  Lieutenant-General." 

"While  the  interview  with  reference  to  the  surrender  wa^  tak- 
ing place  between  the  tv/o  commanders,  a  strange  scene  was 
transpiring  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  and  occupied  tlie 
period  of  the  armistice.  An  informal  mingling  of  officers  ot  belli 
armies  gave  the  streets  of  the  village  of  Appomattox  Court 
House  a  strange  appearance. 
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"Between  the  .skirmish  lines  of  the  two  arini-s,  there  was  a 
great  suspense,  for  it  was  felt  that  great  interests  were  at  stake 
between  them.  vSkirmish  line  confronted  skirmish  line,  lines  of 
battle  confronted  lines  of  battle,  cannon  confronted  cannon. 

"Eager  hope  hung  on  the  interview  between  the  opposir.g 
great  commanders  of  the  two  armies.  It  might  end  in  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  in  fiercest  battle,  in  terrible  carnage.  Peace 
might  follow  this  interview.  The  tv/o  armies  were  plainly  visi- 
ble to  one  another,  the  Confederates  skirting  a  strip  of  woods 
in  rear  of  the  town.  Through  tht  vistas  of  the  streets,  might  be 
seen  their"  wagon  trains.  The  minutes  passed  but  slowly.  The 
approach  of  every  horseman  attracted  an  eager  look.  T-^vo 
o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  by  Grant  for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities.  It  arrived,  and  the  Federal  skirmish  line  commenced 
to  advance.  The  Confederate  pickets  were  in  plain  sight,  and 
stationary.  A  moment  more,  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  w"ould 
indicate  the  resumption  of  carnage.  But  a  clatter  of  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  upon  the  scene,  with  an 
<>rder  from  General  Grant  that  hostilities  should  cease  until 
further  orders." 

''After  the  interview,  General  Lee  returned  to  his  own  camp, 
where  his  leading  officers  were  assembled  awaiting  his  return. 
He  announced  the  result,  and  the  terras.  They  then  approached 
him  in  order  of  rank,  expressing  satisfaction  at  his  course,  and 
their  regret  at  parting,  shedding  tears  on  the  occasion.  The  fact 
of  surrender,  and  tlie  terms,  were  then  announced  to  the  troops, 
and  when  General  L,ee  appeared  among  them  he  was  loudly 
cheered." 

When  the  news  reached  the  Texas  briga'le,  in  the  rear  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  details  of  the  men  were  biisy  tlirowing  up  iu- 
trenchments.  A  messenger  wa<  dispatched  to  tell  them  to  de- 
list from  their  work. 

"What  for?"  said  one.  "We  had  our  orders  to  throw  up  this 
line." 

"Yes,  but  now  it  is  useless.     General  Lee  has  surrendered." 

Leaning  upon  his  pick,  he  coolly  looked  at  his  informant. 

"I  don't  believe  that  yarn.  You  can't  come  any  such  sturt' 
over  me." 

"Well,  its  true,  nevertheless.  General  Lee  h.id  no  other  al- 
ternative. Grant's  army  is  surrounding  us,  and  he  thought  it 
better  to  surrender  than  to  try  and  cut  our  way  through." 

The  brave  fellow  threw  himself  back,  dropped  his  hands  de- 
spondently, and  exclaimed: 

"I'd  rather  have  died  than  surrender,  but  if  'Marse  B  ^b' 
thinks  that  is  best,  then  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  'Marse  Bob' 
is  bound  to  be  right,  as  usual." 
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Gradually  the  truth  broke  upon  all  the  soldiers,  and  great  was 
their  chagrin  when  these  "high  mettled  victors  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  learned  that  they  must  'yield  to  overpowering 
numbers,' — that  after  alT  their  marches,  battles,  victories,  hard- 
ships and  sufferings;  the  cause  they  loved  better  than  life  itself 
must  succumb  to  superior  force." 

The  next  day  General  Lee  published  to  the  troops  the  fol- 
lowing order,  the  last  that  emanated  from  this  peerless  soldier. 
which  will  go  down  the  ages  as  a  touching  memento  of  that  sad 
day  at  Appomattox  Court  House: 

"Headquarters  Army  Northern  Viroinia,  ) 
"April  10,  1S65.  j 

"Ai'ter  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  b_v  unsurpassed 
courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  overpowering  numbers  and  resources.  I 
need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who 
have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this 
result  from  no  distrust  of  them;  but  feeling  that  valor  and  devo- 
tion could  accomplish  nothing  that  conld  compensate  for  the  loss 
that  would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have 
determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  serv- 
ices have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms  of 
agreement,  officers  and  men  can  return  to  their  honies,  and  re- 
main there  until  exchanged. 

"You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  duty  performed;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a 
merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection. 
With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to 
your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  gen- 
eroi:!s  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
"^Signed  '  '  R.  K.  Lee,  General." 

The  calm  dignity  of  General  Lee  amid  the  trying  scenes  that 
followed  when  his  men  heard  his  noble  farewell  address  ai;d 
crowded  around  to  shake  his  hand,  — b.ow  the\-  were  thrilled  by 
his  simple  words:  "Men,  we  have  fought  thnjugh  the  war  to- 
gether; I  have  done  my  best  for  you;  my  heart  is  too  full  to  say 
more,"  —  the  tender  partings  of  comrades  who  had  been  bound 
together  by  common  hardships,  sufferings,  dangers  and  victories. 
and  !iow  this  sad  blighting  of  cherished  hopes,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  witnessed  that  scene,  which  is  forever 
daguerreotyped  upon  the  niemories  and  hearts  of  that  remnant 
of  Lee's  splendid  army. 

"General  Gordon  testifies  that  in  thedeepagony  of  spirit  witli 
which  Lee  witnessed  the  grief  of  his  soldiers  at  the  surrender,  lie 
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exclaiinec!:  'I  could  wish  that  I  v/a-.  iiiiiuber-e-i  aniorig  the  slain 
of  the  last  battle,'  but  that  he  at  ouce  recailed  the  wish,  and 
said:   'No;  we  must  live  for  our  afjlicted  country.'" 

One  of  his  otncers  relates,  that  during  those  hours  c:  terrible 
suspense,  when  he  was  considering  the  question  of  surrender,  he 
exclairneu  from  the  deptljs  of  a  full  heart: 

"How  easily  I  could  get  rid  of  tliis  and  be  at  rest.  I  have 
only  to  ride  along  the  lines,  and  all  will  be  over.  But,''  he 
quickly  added,  "it  is  our  duty  to  Vive,  for  what  will  become  of 
the  women  and  children  of  the  South  it  we  are  not  here  to  sup- 
port and  protect  them." 

Language  fails  to  de-cribe  that  most  pain:".:!  scene  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House  which  was  to  follow  the  reading  o:  General 
Lee's  farewell  ,  the  parking  and  stacking  of  the  arms  these  'r.rave 
men  had  carried  so  long,  and  with  which  they  had  done  such 
effective  work. 

Think  of  it  a  moment,  you  who  have  only  known  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Imagine  that  fair  April  morning,  when  the  out- 
side world  seemed  so  bright  with  new  life,  and  nature  assumed 
her  most  enchanting  garb.  See  the  long  line  of  Federal  soldiery 
in  blue  uniforms,  with  sabres  gleaming,  'oayonets  glistening  in 
the  sunshine,  their  step  firm  and  buoyant,  their  evolutions  per- 
fect according  to  the  rules  of  military  tactics.  Watch  those  reg- 
iments of  tattered,  worn  Confederates,  who  were  the  consecrated 
gray,  marching  up  with  weary  step,  sad  bro'.v.  depositing  their 
arms,  their  artillery,  the  flags  under  which  they  had  so  often 
moved  to  victory,  and  then,  with  bowed  heads,  failing  limbs, 
wringing  their  hands  in  agony,  going  back  in  humiliation  and 
distress,  their  faces  bathed  in  tears  they  were  not  too  proud  to 
shed. 

Then,  when  tlieir  paroles  were  signed,  the  tender,  sad  parting 
with  comrades  who  had  shared  their  lives,  their  hardships,  their 
triuniphs;  the  brotherly  embrace,  the  mingling  of  sobs,  and  the 
pledging  of  eternal  friendship  for  those  united  together  by  no 
common  tie, — these  all  stir  the  profoundest  depths  of  sympathy. 
Their  victors  saw  no  cause  for  demonstratior.s  of  exultant  joy, 
and  "deported  themselves  with  a  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  tlie  vanquished,  worthy  of  all  prai-e." 

The  history  of  the  ages  does  not  chronicle  such  a  scene  of  bit- 
ter grief,  nor  dees  it  show  a  fairer  record  than  these  battle-scarred 
heroes  made  after  returning  to  the  ranks  of  private  life,  aiding 
in  the  development  of  their  desolated  Southern  land,  which  now 
shines  forth  as  the  pure  gold  of  an  ad\-anced  civilization. 

Wometi  in-  their  distaiit  homes  waited  ana  watched  :'or  news 
from   their  loved   ones.     When  there  was  nc  more  wanderings 
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c.\\a.y  from  her  side  again,  to  camp  or  batle-Seli.  then  her  r;oi'iI- 
1:3'  asserted  itself.  Gladly  did  she  help  bear  Ice  barceas  c:  ::e- 
fcat,  and  rising  above  the  disadvantages  of  llie  :^ituation:,  sought 
to  inspire  the  drooping  spirits  with  hope  in  the  darkest  hov.r  oi 
her  country's  gloom.  Tlie  necessity  for  exertion  vras  the  stimu- 
lant of  every  life,  and  brooding  care  and  tender  appreciation  irs 
re-.vard. 

The  ^moke  atid  explosions  at  Richmond  were  plainly  seen  ind 
heard  at  my  retreat  in  the  country.  I  knevr  I  v.-as  within  Federal 
lines.  The  came  the  news  of  General  Lee's  sr.rrender.  Where 
was  the  Texas  brigade?  A  messenger  arrive-i,  bra-ing  the  ti- 
dings: 

'Appomattox  Court  Housh,  April  12,  iS'55. 

"I  am  safe  and  well  and  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  paroled, 
which  will  be  within  a  day  or  two.'' 

I  draw  tlie  veil  over  the  meeting — when  the  s:ro!-;g  man  slowly 
rode  up  the  long  lane,  sadly  dismounted,  and  with  great  sobs  rack- 
i:ig  his  frame  an<l  tears  streami;ig  down  his  cr.ecks,  exclaimed, 
"All  is  lost  !"  Xo  tear  dimmed  my  eye.  Thry  had  all  been 
expended  during  those  horrible  cays  of  suspense.  Life  v.-as 
spared,  and  strength  9,'ould  be  give:i  to  a-sim:'.ate  ourselves  to 
the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  !!I^ 

After  the  disbandment  of  "ILDods  Texas  Brigade,''  its  mem- 
bers dispersed  to  their  homes:  and  many  of  them  have  occupied 
the  most  exalted  positions  of  trust  and  honor  ir.  the  gift  of  their 
appreciative  States. 

They  united  together,  a  t'ew  years  after  the  surrender,  as 
"Hood's  Texas  Brigade  Association,"  Every  year,  on  June  .:7th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Gaines'  farm,  where  they  first  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  turning  the  tide  of  battle  in  I'avor  oi 
the  Confederates,  they  meet  in  friendly  rev.ni.:n  at  some  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  State.  They  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
people,  who  vie  with  one  another  ir.  thus  h.^noring  the  brave: 
talk  over  their  old  battle  and  war  experiences,  and  especially  en- 
joy the  cotnpanionsh'p  for  a  brief  period  of  tho-e  to  whom  they 
vowed  fraternal  tellowship  amid  tlie  shock  o:  disaster  and  the 
baptism  of  sorrow  at  Appomattox.  The  sons  of  the  de:enders 
of  the  Alamo  have  proven  themselves  worthv  de-cendants  of 
their  illustrious  fathers,  and  maintained  the  reputation  the}-  so 
grandly  made  in  their  immolation  upon  the  altar  of  their  cou-::ry 
so  many  years  ago. 

*     ■'<■     ■'< 

General  Lee  sent  tiie  following  omcial  announcement  to  Frr>i- 
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vient  Davis,  who  v.^^  aiixionsly  awaiting  neu\^  frorr.  the  arrjiy  f.: 
Danville,  which  v. i^s  tlie  last  made  to  the  Coniedeiate  rr;:;iden:: 

''Appomattox  Court  House,  April  12,  iSt^. 
'Ill's  Excellency,  Jefftfsoi  Davis: 

-  "Mr.  President:— It  is  with  much  pain  that  I  announce  t':- 
your  Excellency  the  surrenderor  the  Army  of  Northern  \'i-gir.ia. 
The  operations  which  preceded  this  result  will  be  reported  ii; 
full.  I  will,  therefore,  only  now  state,  that,  upon  arriving  -s: 
Amelia  Court  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  ].th,  vv-ith  tt:e  ad- 
vance of  the  army  on  the  retreat  from  the  lines  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  and  not  finding  the  supplies  ordered  to  be 
placed  there,  nearly  twenty-four  hours  were  lo-~t  in  endeavoring 
to  collect,  in  the  coutitry,  subsistence  for  men  and  horses.  This 
delay  was  fatal,  and  could  not  be  retriev'ed.  The  troops,  wearied 
by  continued  fighting  and  marching  for  several  days  and  nights. 
obtained  neither  rest  nor  refresh :uent,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad,  I  found,  at  Jeters- 
ville,  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  learned  of  the  aiiproach  of  his  iuian- 
try  and  the  general  advance  of  his  army  towaril  Burkvi-le.  This 
deprived  us  of  the  use  of  the  railroad  and  reiidered  it  impractic- 
able to  procure  fvotn  Danville  th.e  supplies  ordered  from  the  adja- 
cent country.  Our  route  to  tlie  Roanoke  was  therefore  changea, 
and  the  march  directed  to  Farmville,  where  supplies  were  ordere'.i 
from  Lynchburg.  The  change  of  route  threw  the  troops  over 
the  roads  pursued  by  the  artillery  and  wagon  trains  west  of  the 
railroad,  wdiich  impeded  our  advance  and  embarrased  our  move- 
ments. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  6th  General  Longstreet's  corps  reached 
Rice's  Station,  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad.  It  was  followed  by  the 
commands  of  R.  PI.  Anderson,  Ewell  and  Gordon,  with  orders  t^ 
close  upon  it  as  fast  as  the  progress  of  the  trains  would  permiu 
or  as  they  could  be  directed  on  roads  farther  west.  General  An- 
derson, commanding  Pickett's  and  B.  R.  Johnson's  divisions, 
Ix-came  disconnected  with  Mahone's  division,  forming  the  rear  of 
Longtreet.  The  etjemy's  cavalry  penetrated  the  line  of  march 
through  the  interval  thus  left  and  attacked  the  wagon  trains 
moving  toward  Farmville.  This  caused  serious  delay  :u  the 
march  of  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  column,  and  enabled  the 
enemy  to  mass  upon  their  flank.  After  successive  attac'fcs  An- 
derson's and  luveli's  corps  were  captured  or  (i riven  from  their 
positions.  The  latter  general,  with  i)oth  of  liis  division  com- 
niauders,  Kershaw  and  Custis  Lee,  and  his  brigadiers,  were  taker- 
prisoners. 

"Gordon,  who  all  tht  morning,   aided  b\-  \V.   F.   Lee's  cav-^- 
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ry,  had  checked  the  advance  of  the  eticmy  on  the  road  ^vo:i\ 
Amelia  Spring?,  and  protected  the  train.s,  became  exposed  to  his 
com.bined  assaults,  v/hich  he  bra\ely  resisted  and  twice  repulsed, 
but  the  cavalry  having  been  withdrawn  to  another  part  of  the 
line  of  march,  and  the  enemy  massing  lieavily  o:i  his  front  and 
both  flanks,  renewed  the  attack  about  6  a.  m.  and  drove  him  from 
the  field  in  much  confusion.  The  army  continued  to  march  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  every  etfort  was  made  to  reorganize  the  divisions 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  day's  operations,  but  the  men 
being  depressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  many  threw  an-a\-  their 
arms,  while  others  followed  the  wagon  trains  and  embarrassed 
their  progress.  On  tlie  morning  of  tlie  7th  rations  were  issued 
to  the  troops  as  they  passed  Farmville,  but  the  safety  of  the 
trains  requiring  their  removal  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
all  could  not  be  supplied.  The  array,  reduced  to  two  corps,  un- 
der Longstreet  and  Gordon,  marched  steadily  on  the  road  to  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  thence  its  march  was  ordered  to  Camp- 
bell Court  House,  through  Pittsylvania  toward  Danville. 

'"The  roads  were  wretched,  and  progress  slow.  By  great  efforts 
the  head  of  the  column  reached  xVppomattox  Court  House  on 
the  evening  of  the  .sth,  and  the  troops  were  halted  for  rest.  The 
march  was  ordered  to  be  resumed  again  at  i  a.  m..  on  the  9th. 

"Fitz  Lee  with  the  ca\alry,  supported  by  Gordon,  was'ordered 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  front,  wheel  to  the  left,  and  cover 
the  passage  of  the  trains,  while  Longstreet,  who  from  Rice's 
Station,  had  formed  the  rear  guard,  should  close  up  and  hold  the 
position.  Two  battalions  of  artillery  and  the  ammunition  wag- 
ons were  directed  to  accompany  the  army;  the  rest  of  the  artil- 
lery and  wagons  to  move  towards  Lynchburg.  In  the  early  pare 
of  the  night  the  eiiemy  attacked  \Valker's  artillery  train  near 
Ajipomattox  Station  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad  and  were  re- 
pelled. Shortly  afterwards  their  cavalry  dashed  towards  the 
Court  House  till  halted  by  our  line.  During  the  night  there 
were  indications  of  a  large  force  massed  on  our  left  and  front. 
Fitz  Lee  was  directed  to  ascertain  its  strength  and  suspend  his 
advance  till  daylight  if  necessary.  About  5  a.  m.  on  the  9th, 
with  Gordon  on  his  left,  he  moved  forward  and  opened  the  way. 
A  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  opposite  Gordon's 
right,  which  mo\ii)g  in  the  direction  of  Appomattox  Cour: 
House,  drove  back  the  left  of  the  cavalry,  and  threatened  to  cut 
off  Gordon  from  Longstreet;  his  cavalry  at  the  same  time  threat- 
ening to  envelop  the  left  flank.  Gordon  withdrew  across  the  Ap- 
pomattox river,  and  the  cavalry  advanced  on  the  L>'uchburg 
road  and  became  separated  from  the  army.  Learning  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  lincs^  where  I  had  gone  under  tl;e  expecta- 
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lion  Oi  meeting  Cicneral  Grant,  to  learn  deiinitely  the  terras  be 
proposed  in  a  coav.iiunication  received  from  him  on  the  Sth,  In 
the  event  of  the  surrender  of  tiie  armv%  I  requested  a  suspei:- 
sion  of  hostilities  until  the  terms  could  be  arranged.  In  the  in- 
terview with  Geneial  Grant,  in  compliance  with  my  request, 
terms  having  been  agreed  on,  I  surrendered  that  portion  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  \'irginia  which  was  on  the  field  with  its  arms, 
artillery  and  wagon  trains,  the  ofiicers  and  men  to  be  paroled, 
retaining  their  side  arms  and  private  effects.  I  deemed  this 
course  the  best  under  all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were 
surrounded,  Ou  the  morning  of  the  9th,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  ordnance  officers,  there  were  7,892  organized  infan- 
try with  arms,  with  an  average  of  75  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man.  The  artilleiy,  though  reduced  to  63  pieces,  with  93  rounds 
of  ammunition,  was  sufficient.  These  comprised  all  the  sup- 
plies of  ordnance  that  could  be  relied  on  in  the  State  of  \'irginia. 
I  have  no  accurate  report  of  the  cavalry,  but  believe  it  will  not 
exceed  2,100  effective  men.  The  enemy  was  more  than  five 
times  our  number.  If  we  could  have  forced  our  way  one  day 
longer,  it  would  have  been  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  and  at  its 
end,  I  did  not  see  how  a  surrender  could  have  been  avoided. 
We  had  no  subsistence  for  man  or  horse,  and  it  could  not  be 
gathered  in  the  cor. nt^}-.  The  supplies  ordered  to  Pamlin's  Sta- 
tion from  Lynchburg  could  not  reach  us,  and  the  men  deprived 
of  food  and  sleep  for  many  da}-s,  were  worn  out  and  exhausted. 
"With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "R.  H.  Lee,  General." 

A  few  days  after  the  surrender.  General  Lee,  attended  by  five 
members  of  his  statT,  rode  into  Richmond  over  the  pontoon  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  17th  street,  and  thence  to  his  residence  on  Frank- 
lin street.  As  he  descended  from  his  horse,  a  large  nitmber  of 
persons  pressed  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him.  In  a  few 
moments  the  general  made  his  way  into  his  house,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  thus  quietly  passed  from  the  theatre  of  action  and 
public  observation,  the  great  and  ffimous  commander  of  the  A:ii:y 
of  Northern  A'irginia. 

General  Lee  illustrated  in  his  ov.m  noble  bearing  the  remark 
lie  made  to  one  of  his  oScers  at  the  surrender:  "Human  virtue 
should  be  equal  to  human  calamity,"  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
bright  example  of  firmness  under  trials  such  as  have  rarely  come 
upon  one  of  his  sensitive  nature.  He  bore  himself  with  P.omaa 
firmness  until  his  very  heartstrings  burst  asunder,  and  his  pure 
spirit  went  to  its  rest. 

Major  John  W.  Daniel,  in  an  eulogy  delivered  in  Richmond, 
January  30,  1S90,  in  memorial    of  Jefferson    Davis,  President  Ci 
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the  So;ithern  Cojlederacy.  said:  ''I  shall  make  no  post-ruorteni 
exaniiuatiou  of  the  Coniederacy,  in  search  of  causes  for  itb  fall. 
When  au  oSjcer  during  the  war  was  figuring  on  prospects  of 
success,  General  Lee  said  to  him,  'Put  up  your  pencil  colonel:  if 
we  follow  the  calculations  of  figures  we  are  whipped  already. 

'Twenty  millions  on  the  one  side,  seven  millions  (and  more 
than  lialf  of  them  slaves)  on  the  other;  a  great  navy,  arsenals, 
arnnes.  factories,  railroads,  boundless  wealth  and  science,  and 
an  open  world  to  draw  upon  for  resources  and  re-enforcemeat 
upon  the  ,  one  >ide,  and  little  more  than  a  thin  line  of  poorly 
armed  and  half-fed  soldiery  upon  the  other,  pitted  one  mau 
against  two —a  glance  tells  the  story  of  the  unequal  contest.' 

"That  President  Davis  made  mistakes  I  do  not  doubt,  but  the 
percenlage  of  h.is  mistakes  was  so  small  in  the  sum  of  its  ad- 
ministration, and  its  achievements  so  transcended  all  proportions 
of  means  and  opportunities,  that  mankind  will  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  their  magnitude  and  their  splendor. 

"Finances  went  wrong.  Some  say  finances  always  go  wrong 
in  failures;  but  not  worse  in  this  case  than  in  the  revolution  of 
1776,  when  Washington  was  at  the  head.  So  far  did  they  go 
wrong  then,  that  not  even  success  could  rescue  the  worthless 
paper  money  of  otir  fathers  I'rom  repudiation  and  oblivion,  and 
even  to  this  day,  the  very  worst  tliug  that  can  be  made  at  the 
Confederate  note  reaches  a  climax  in  the  expression,  'It  is  not 
worth  a  continental.' 

"Blame  Jefferson  Davis  for  this  or  that;  discount  all  that  critics 
say,  and  theu  behold  the  mighty  leat  which  created,  and  for  four 
years  maintained,  a  nation;  behold  how  armies  without  a  nucleus 
were  marshalled  and  armed;  how  a  navy — small,  indeed,  but 
one  that  revolutionized  the  naval  warfare  of  all  nations,  and  be- 
came a  terror  of  the  seas — was  fashioned  out  of  old  liulivS,  and 
picked  up  in  foreign  places:  see  how  a  world  in  arms  was  held 
at  bay  by  a  people  and  a  soldiery  whom  he  held  together  with 
an  iron  will,  and  hurled  like  a  llaming  thunderbolt  at  their  foes. 

"In  his  cabinet  he  gathered  the  foremost  civilians  of  the  ln.:3d: 
Benjamin,  Toombs.  Hunter.  Seddon,  Reagan,  .Mcmminger,  Mal- 
lory,  Walker,  Randolph  and  Breckenridge. 

"To  the  leadership  of  his  soldiers,  whom  did  he  delegate?  If 
some  Messonier  couid  throw  upon  the  canvas  Jefferson  Davis  in 
the  midst  of  those  chiefs  he  created,  what  grander  knighthood 
could  history  assemble?  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  Beauregard  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  l{arly,  Ewell, 
D.  H.  and  A.  P.  Kill,  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Anderson,  Rhodes, 
Hoke,  Ramsetir,  Hood,  Pickett,  etc 

"What  cavalry  leaders?  Stuart,  Hampton,  Forrest,  Ashby, 
Fitzhugh  and  Barney  Lee  and  others. 
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'What  artillerists?     Peudleton,  Long,  Pegram,  etc. 

"What  men  of  the  sea?     Seuimes,  Wood,  Maury,  etc. 

'"But  who  can  couut  the  stars?  Men  judge  Napoleon  by  his 
marshals.  Sunmiou  them  to  the  field  of  Mars,  and  in  such  a 
galaxy  as  this,  they  would  be  proud  of  peerage.  Troop  behind 
them  those  armies  of  'tattered  uniforms  and  bright  muskets'; 
but  no,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  either  brush  or  chisel  to  redeem 
to  the  imagination  such  men,  such  scenes,  as  shine  in  their  six 
hundred  battles.  Not  until  some  new-born  Homer  shall  touch 
the  harp,  can  mankind  be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  their  heroic 
deeds,  and  then  alone  in  the  grand  majestic  minstrelsy  of  epic 
song. 

.'"And  now  that  war  is  flagrant,  far  and  wide  in  the  land,  and 
sea,  and  river,  over  the  mountain  and  the  plain  rolls  tlie  red 
battle  tide,  and  rises  the  lofty  shout.  The  son  falls,  the  old 
father  steps  in  his  place.  The  father  falls,  the  stripling  of  the 
play  ground  rushes  to  the  front;  the  boy  becomes  a  man.  Lead 
fails;  old  battle-fields  are  raked  over;  children  gather  up  bullets 
as  they  would  pluck  berries;  household  ornaments  and  utensils 
are  broken,  and  all  are  t;ioulded  into  missiles  of  war.  Cannon 
fail;  the  very  chuich  bells,  uhose  mellow  chimes  have  summoned 
to  the  altar,  are  melted  and  now  resound  with  the  grim  detona- 
tions of  artillery.  Clothes  fail;  old  garments  are  turned  over, 
rags  and  exercise  are  raiment.  The  battle-horse  is  killed,  the 
ship  goes  down;  the  unhorsed  trooper  and  the  unshipped  tar 
trudge  along  with  the  infantry.  The  border  States  are  swept 
away  from  the  Confederacy,  the  remaining  ones  gird  their  loins 
the  tighter. 

"Virginia  is  divided,  New  Orleans  is  gone,  Vicksburg  fails, 
Gettysburg  is  lost,  armies  wither;  exiles  make  their  homes  in 
battle;  slender  battalions  do  the  duty  of  divisions;  generals  die 
in  the  thick  fight;  captains  become  ger.erals;  a  private  is  a  com- 
pany; luxuries  disappear;  necessities  become  luxuries;  fields  are 
wasted,  crops  and  barns  are  burned;  flocks  and  herds  are  con- 
sumed, and  naught  is  left  but  'man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and 
his  sword.' 

"The  desolate  winter  lays  white  an  1  bleak  upon  the  land;  its 
chill  winds  are  resisted  by  warm  and  true  affections. 

"Atlanta,  Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah  fall — the  Confederacy 
is  cut  to  pieces. 

"Ports  are  sealed — the  world  and  the  South  are  parted.  All 
the  dearer  seems  the  scant  sky  that  hangs  over  her  bleeding 
children. 

"On  and  on  come  the  thickening  masses  of  tlie  North — brave 
men,  and  ably  commanclcd;  and  as  those  of  the  South  grow  thin- 
ner, theirs  grow  stronger,      Hope  sinks,  despair  stiffens  courage. 
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"Everything-  fails  but  manhood  and  v.-omanhcod.  The ',vo:rian 
cooks  and  v/eaves  and  works,  nurse?  the  stricken,  buries  her 
dead,  and  cheers  iier  living.  The  man  stands  behind  his  gun, 
behind  Johnston,  behind  Lee.  Petersburg  and  Richuiond  starve 
and  bleed,  and  3-et  stand  dauntless.  Here  stood  Je^erson  Davis 
unshaken,  untremhling,  toiling  to  give  bread  to  his  armies  and 
their  kindred,  toiling  to  hold  up  the  failing  arms  of  his  veterans, 
and  unbelieving  that  heaven  could  decree  the  fall  of  such  a 
people. 

"At  last  the  very  fountains  of  nature  fail.  The  exhiu-ted 
South  falls  prone  upon  its  shield.  It  is  gone — all  gone — forever 
gone.  The  Confederacy  and  its  sons  in  gray  have  vanished;  and 
now,  at  last,  hoary  with  years,  its  chieftain  rests,  his  body  min- 
gling with  the  ashes  of  the  brave  which  once  quickened  w::h  a 
country's  holy  passion. 

"In  the  eyes  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  the  war  and  the  century  in  which  it  came,  are  but 
as  a  tick  of  the  second-hand  of  time:  and  when  the  myriads  of 
this  great  land  shall  look  back  through  unclouded  skies  to  the 
old  heroic  days,  the  smoke  and  stain  of  the  battle  will  have  van- 
ished from  the  hero's  name.  The  tall  chieftain  of  the  men  vrho 
wore  the  gray  will  stand  before  them  'with  a  countenance  like 
the  lightning,  and  in  raiment  white  as  snow.'  '" 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  May  29tb,  1890,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Col  juel 
Archer  A^nderson.  closed  his  address  in  this  language: 

"The  failure  of  the  righteous  cause  for  which  General  Lee 
fought,  denied  him  that  eminence  of  civil  station  in  which  his 
great  qualities,  in  their  liappy  mixture,  might  well  have  a5"ord- 
ed  a  parallel  to  liie  strength  and  the  moderation  of  \Vash-lug::>n. 
But  what  failure;  could  obscure  that  moral  perfection  which 
places  him  as  easily  by  the  side  of  the  best  men  that  have  ever 
lived,  as  his  heroic  actions  make  him  the  peer  of  the  greatest? 

"There  are  men  whose  influence  on  mankind  neither  worldly 
success  nor  worldly  failure  can  aficct. 

"This  moral  perfection,  breathi:ig  the  very  spirit  of  his  Chris- 
tian faith,  is  no  illusive  legend  of  a  succeeding  generation  exag- 
gerating the  Vv'orth  of  the  past.  Our  belief  in' it  rests  in  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  men  who  lived  and  acted  with  hi:n, 
among  whom  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  declaration  that 
Lee  v.-as  the  purest  and  best  man  of  action  whose  career  hh-:i>ry 
has  recorded.  In  his  whole  life,  laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  rlie 
world,  the  least  friendly  criticism  has  never  discovered  one  single 
•deviation  from  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude  and  honor.  No 
man  can  consider  his  life  without  a  feeling  of  renevved  hope  and 
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tiu-t  in  maukiiid.  There  is  about  his  exhibitions  of  mor.il  ex- 
cellence, the  same  quality  of  power  in  reserve  that  marks  h;:u  as 
a  soldier.  He  never  laikd  to  come  up  to  the  full  requirements 
of  any  situation,  and  his  conduct  communicated  the  impression 
that  nothing  could  arise  to  which  he  would  be  found  unequal. 
His  every  action  went  straight  to  the  mark  without  atTeCLariou 
or  display.  It  cost  him  no  visible  effort  to  be  good  or  great. 
He  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  exceptional  in  either  way,  and 
he  died  in  the  belief  that,  as  he  had  been  sometimes  unjustly 
blamed,  so  he  bad  as  often  been  too  highly  praised. 

'Such  is  the  holy  simplicity  of  the  noblest  minds.  Sucli  was 
the  pure  and  lofty  man  in  whom  we  see  the  perfect  uiii'-^n  of 
Christian  virtue  and  old  Roman  manhood.  His  goodness  makes 
us  love  his  greatness,  and  the  fascination  which  this  matchless 
combination  exerts  is  itself  a  symptom  and  a  source  to  us  of 
moral  health.  As  long  as  our  people  truly  love  and  venerate 
him,  there  will  remain  in  them  a  principle  of  good,  for  all  the 
stupendous  v/ealth  and  power  which  in  the  last  thirty  years  have 
lifted  these  States  to  the  foremost  rank  among  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  are  less  a  subject  for  pride  than  this  one  heroic  man,,  this 
human  product  of  our  country  and  its  institutions. 

"Let  this  monument,  then,  teach  to  geiierations  yet  unborn 
these  lessons  of  his  life.  Let  it  stand,  not  as  a  record  of  civil 
Strife,  but  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  whatever  is  low  and 
sordid  in  our  public  and  private  objects. 

"Let  it  stand  as  a  memorial  of  persotial  honor  that  never 
brooked  a  stain,  of  knightly  valor  without  thought  of  self,  of 
far-reaching  military  genius  unsoiled  by  ambition,  of  heroic  con- 
stancy, from  which  no  cloud  of  misfortune  could  ever  hide  the 
path  of  duty.  Let  it  stand  for  reproof  and  censure  if  our  p.ople 
shall  ever  sink  belo\v  the  standard  of  their  fathers.  Let  it  stand 
for  patriotic  hope  and  cheer,  if  a  day  of  national  gloom  and  dis- 
aster shall  ever  dawn  upon  our  country.  Let  it  stand  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  brave  and  virtuous  people's  ideal  leader.  Let  it 
stand  as  a  public  act  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  that  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  bestow  upon  these  Southern  States  a 
man  so  formed  to  reflect  His  attributes  of  power,  majesty  and 
goodness." 

;■;       :jc       <; 

The  Confederate  Capital  and  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  is  finished, 
— the  record  made  of  valor  and  sacrifice. 

Only  at  times,  now,  do  we  dare  approach  the  beautitV.l  Con- 
federate temple,  in  ruins;  only  at  times  do  we  pass  with  reveren- 
tial tread  over  the  crumbling  door-step,  matted  with  weeds  and 
covered  with  moss,  and  stand  within  the  edifice,  overgrown  with 
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honeysuckle  and  ivy.  Tlie  mosaic  pavement,  v.TOUght  by  the 
hands  of  sister  States,  is  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  heroes  and 
damp  with  th.e  tears  of  widowhood  and  orphanage. 

We  are  privileged  to  brush  the  cobwebs  and  dust  from^the 
beautiful  in:ages  of  our  great  men,  who  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  century,  and  are  forever  set  up  in  the  sculptured  niches 
tliere.  for  the  admiration  of  coming  years. 

Only  at  times  do  we  wreathe  their  brows  with  the  green  cedar 
of  undying  remembrance,  and  upon  the  graves  of  our  dead 
martyrs,  whu  there  too  repose,  scatter  fragrant  flowers  above 
their  precious  dust. 

At  such  times,  iheu,  it  becomes  our  right  to  recall  again  the 
past,  amid  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world,  with  its  rushing  bus- 
iness, its  mauy  cares;  to  contemplate  the  exalted  deeds  destined. 
to  live  forever  upon  the  pages  of  history  as  long  as  American 
archives  shall  be  preserved,  and  its  record  read  by  those  who 
will  come  after  us  in  the  cycling  ages  of  the  future.  Xo  more 
the  Confederate  temple  re-echoes  with  the  shout  of  jubilant  thou- 
sands. Our  voices  beneath  its  dome  sound  awful  and  sepulchral, 
and  closing  the  door,  with  bowed  heads,  we  steal  away  in  the 
gathering  shadows. 

"And  all  is  well,  though  faith  aiul  fonii 
Be  SLindereil  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the  storm,  to  those  who  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  j^torm." 
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PAROLES   OF   ARMY  OF  NORTHERN   VIRGINIA  SUR- 
RENDERED AT  APPOMATTOX. 


hood's  TEXAS  BRIGADE. 

R.  M.  Powell,  Col.  Coindg.  Texas  Brigade. 
Jdo.  \V.  Kerr,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 
J.  H.  Littleneld.  Maj.  aud  O-  M. 
Robert  Burns,  Mai.  and  C.  S. 
Jas.  A.  Rust.  Capf.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

\V.  T.  Hill.  Capt.  Comdg.  5th  Texas. 

\V.  P.  McGowcn,  Adjt.  fth  Texas. 

J.  J.  Roberts,  Surg.  Uh  Texa:>. 

W'.  D.  Williams,  Capt.  Co.  F,  5th  Texas. 

J.  E.  Anderson,  Capt.  Co.  C,  5th  Texas. 

R.  J.  Franklin,  Capt.  Co.  I.  5th  Texas. 

E.  Williams,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  G,  5th  Texas.    • 

Ben  Baker,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  B,  fth  Texas. 

D.  R.  Ponce,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  I,  5tb  Texas. 

J.  M.  Alexander,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  K,  5th  Texas. 

B.  Eldridge,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  E,  5tii  Texas. 

D.  W.  McDov\-ell,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  H,  5th  Texas. 

W.  H.  Clark,  ist  Ensign. 

C  M.  Winkler,  Lieut.- Col.  -ith  Texas. 

W.  H.  Martin,.  Maj.  4th  Texas. 

L.  C  Jones,  Surg.  4th  Texas. 

J.  T.  McLaurin.'Capt.  Co.  B,  4tb  Texas. 

Havwood  Brahan,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  F,  4tb  Texas. 

N.  j.  Mills,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  I,  4th  Texas. 

J.  B.  Boyd,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  C,  4tb  Texas. 

R.  H.  Frank,  Capt.  Co.  D,  4tb  Texas. 

J.  T.  Hu!:ter,  Cant.  Co.  H,  .itli  Texas. 

J.  S.  Spivey,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  H.  4th  Texas. 

I.J.  Aikuison,  rst  Lieut.  Co.  G.  4tb  Texas. 

\Vm.  F.  Ford.  2d  Lieut.  Co.  B,  4tb  Texas. 
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G.  E.  Lynch,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  A,  4th  Texas. 
J.  \V.  Duran.  2d  Lieut.  Co.  I,  4th  Texas. 

E.  T.  Kendred,  Capt.  Co.  F,  4th  Texas. 

F.  S.  Bass,  Col.  ist  Ttxas. 
Jno.  H.  Leet'e,  Adjt.  i.st  Texas. 

G.  A.  Merrett,  As.st.  Surg,  ist  Texas. 
D.  K.  Rice,  Capt.  Co.  C,  ist  Texas. 
\Vm.  A.  Bedell,  Capt.  Co.  L,  ist  Texas. 
Jno.  N.  Wilson,  Capt.  Co.  K,  ist  Texas. 
J.J.  Qnarles,  Capt.  Co.  G,  ist  Texa.s. 

A.  W.  Buckner,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  C,  ist  Texas. 
A.  A.  Aldrich,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  L  ist  Texas. 
H.  H.  Robinson,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  A,  ist  Texas. 
T.  A.  Ardrey,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  K,  ist  Texas. 
D.  >L  Moliynatt,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  G.  ist  Texas. 
A.  C.  Oliver,  1st  Licut.  Co    D,  ist  Texas. 
M.  C.  Noble,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  F,  ist  Texas. 
Wm.  M.  Berrymau,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  I,  ist  Texas. 
Sara  P.  Torbe'tt,  2d  Lieut  Co.  H,  ist  Texas. 

Robert  S.  Taylor,  Lieut. -Col.  3d  Arkansas. 

J.  R.  Brown,  Surg.  3d  Arkansas. 

H.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  Asst.  Surg.  3d  Arkansas. 

G.  E.  Butler,  Chaplain  3d  Arkansas. 

Josh  Higbtower,  Capt.  Co.  C,  3d  Arkansas. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Capt.  Co.  G,  3d  Arkansas. 

Frank  Thach,  Capt.  Co.  K,  3d  Arkansas. 

J.  W.  Norris,  Capt.  Co.  K.  3d  Arkansas. 

\Vm.  H.  Harrison,  Capt.  Co.  E,  3d  Arkansas. 

T.  A.  Anderson,  Capt."  Co.  F,  3d\\rkansas. 

J.  D.  Pickens,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  E,  3d  Arkansas. 

R.  M.  Stribling.  ist  Lieut  Co.  F,  3d  Arkansas. 

J.  L  Miles,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  II,  and  Asst.  Adjt.  3d  Arkansas. 

Thos.  P.  Brewen,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  K,  3d  Arkansas, 

J.  L.  Meel,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  G,  3d  Arkansas.  [64] 

THIRD  ARKANSAS  REGIMENT. 

COMPANY    A. 

2d  Sergeant— H.  .\.  Ralph. 

Prfiaics. 
J.  C.  Bull,  Jas.  Day, 

J.  D.  Geddie,  W.  E.  Gregorv. 

\V.  C.  Hannah,  H.  N.  Morris, 
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W.  A.  Moore,  Wash  Parks, 

J.  S.  Banks,  C.  A.  Harrokl, 

S.  S.  Tohnson,  j.  D.  Kelley, 

J.  A.  Keliey.*  G.  Y.  Mock, 

G.  W.  Smith,  S.  F.  Stevens, 

G.  L.  Wright. 

COMPAXV    P.. 

ist  Sergevai)t — R.  li.  McMurrc)-. 

5th  Sergeant — H.  B.  Lindsey. 
F/iraies. 
J.  P.  Huohes.  J.  F.  Ketch  ins, 

Jas.  Reici.  S.  U.  Cobb, 

N.  J.  Puller,  Dan'l  Senu. 

COMPANY    C. 

ist  Sergeant— \V.  J^.,  Conly. 
ist  Corporal — Chas.  W.  Jeter. 
Privates. 
Robert  S.  Rust,  Jno.  A.  rurguson, 

B.  F.  G!o.-sup,  \V.  L.  Law, 

Jas.  T.  Biirden,  S.  P.  Otts, 

Jas.  B.  Robertson,  W.  T.  Tuggle, 

T.  J.  Wilson. 

COMPANY    D. 

ist  Sergeant — J.  A.  Harrell. 

Privaies. 
W.  T.  Anderson,  T.  T.  Crow, 

T.  H.  Tyner,  J.  H.  White, 

J.  S.  Bush. 

COMPANY    P:. 

ist  Scrgeant—J.  S.  Grooms. 

3d  Sergeant— Jesse  W.  Hili. 

4th  Sergeant — J.  V.  King. 

5th  Sergeant — W.  H.  Duraas. 

4th  Corporal— L.  C  Duke. 

Privaies. 
J.  W.  Hill,  O.  W.  Jester, 

W.  V.  Jester,    •  J.  R.  Jester, 

H.  F.  King,  Jones  Amason, 

Jno.  M.  Mcllvine,  P.  H.  Reynolds, 

Jug.  D.  Staples,  B.  F.  Stevens, 

K.  Smith. 
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COMPANY  F. 

ist  Sergeant — Vv.  S.  Adair. 
2d  Sergeant — Austin  Phelps. 

C.  R.  Buster,  S.  H.  Kaieison, 

T.  J.  White,  A.  J.  Grigsby, 

\Vm.  Stanley. 

COMPANY    G. 

4th  Sergeant — L.  C.  Warwick. 

5th  Sergeant— H.  A.  Massey. 

Corporal — J.  B.  Wilson,  ist  Arkansas. 
Privates. 
W.  J.  Alderson,  P.  A.  Eeeman, 

J.  F.  Brooks,  Frank  Courtney, 

M.  Iv.  Crumpler,  A.  P.  Curaniings. 

H.  J.  P.  Ferguson,  G.  W.  Fuller, 

Hill  Jones,  W.  J.  Keeling, 

J.  ¥.  Lauderdale,  D.  H.  I,ewis, 

J.  A.  Moore.  R.  M.  McDowell. 

E.  M.  Mitchell,  V.  O.  Warwick. 

COMPANY    H. 

4th  Sergeant— T,  W.  Plagood. 
Fnva/--s. 
Joe  May,  G.  B.  .\rcDonald, 

J.  W.  Cook,  Jeff"  Thornsbury. 

COMPANY    I. 

ist  Sergeant— J.  S.  Willian_^. 
3d  Sergeant — W,  G.  Lockhart. 
3d  Corporal— B.  B,  Newbern. 
Priza/cs. 
Moses  Garner,  John  C.  Jones, 

W.  H.  G.  Morgan,  J.  W.  Rhodes, 

E.  D.  Goza,  J.  M.  Robertson, 

Robert  Ratteree,  J.  S.  Shirlev, 

W.  T.   Bre'A-er. 

CO^rPANY    K. 

ist  Sergeant — H.  C  Denson. 
■    2d  Sergeant — J.  L.  F.  Hill. 
3d  Sergeant— M.  L.  McCurdie. 
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A.  P.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Carapbell, 

W.  D.  Everett,  J.  H.  Goldsby, 

Thomas  Morris,  R.  P.  Xoble, 

D.  T.  White,  J.  H.  Albrecbt, 
J.  C.  Gilliam,  A.  W.  Holcc-jib, 
J.  H.  I.  Fovintaiu,  Geo.  Jackscu. 

J.  C.  Phillips,  R.  M.  Roberts. 

MicsidiDiS. 

E.  L.  Bigham,  G.  A.  Bailey, 
R.  1.  Bailev,  J.  B.  Jackso", 
R.  J.  Lowrv,  G.  F.  Melton, 
J.  D.  Randle,                            F.  M.  Ward, 

B.  F.    Ward. 
Hospital  Steward— H.  C.  White. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Captain,  commanding  rejciment. 
Jo.  Mile.s,  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant.  [i3'^] 


FIFTH    TEXAS  REGIMENT. 

Sergeant-Major — J.  M.  Smither. 

Orderly  Sergeant — J.  T.  Cross. 

Hospital  Steward— W.  H.  H.  Chadwick. 

COMPANY     A. 

2d  Sergeant — Chas.  F.  Settle. 
3d  Sergeant— Joseph  H.  Shepherd. 
Privafcs. 
Lewis  Coleman,  Geo.  W.  Douglas, 

James  Downey,  VVm.  A.  George, 

John  T.  ILart,  James  E.  Landes, 

James  Stanger. 

COMPANY     p. 
Musician  —Albert  H.  Carter. 
Pyivates. 
Emil  Besch,  W.  H.  Carlton, 

David  ?nI.  Curry.  Wesley  Cherry, 

Thos.  T.  DeGralTenriedt,      John  W.  Jchn^on, 
Joseph  C.  Kindred,  J.  S.  Obenshain. 

COMPANY     c. 
2d  Sergeant — John  A.  Gretn. 
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Privates. 
John  T.  Allison,  J.  P.  Copeland. 

T.  R.  Pistate,  J.  E.  Swindles. 

P.  H.  West,  Henry  T.  Driscoll. 

E.  \V.  James,  H.  P.  Traweek. 

CO-MFANV    D. 

rst  Sergeant— John  C.  Hill. 

2d  Corporal — Ricliard  Hardy. 
Privates. 
Thos.  J.  Eird^vell,  Bernard  Carrii:~:on, 

J.  W.  Ewmg.  Martin  L.  Gilbert, 

Antboay  F.  Golding,  Abner  M.  Hmsoa, 

Thos.  J.'  Lewis,  M.  1\.  Lampkin, 

Wrn.  Povs'ell,  Robert  Stantoa. 

Wui.  A.  Taylor,  Alfred  Underwood, 

\Vm.  P.  Wilson. 

COMPANY     E. 

3d  Sergeant — Wni.  C.  LeGrand. 

4th  Sergeant— Sidney  \".  Patrick. 

5th  Sergeant— Geo.  B.  Williams. 
Muiiciarn. 
Jas.  Hardeman.  John  Fields. 

Privates. 
M.  A.J.  Kvans,  Rufus  Felder, 

W.  H.  H.  Gray,  W.  H.  Innes. 

W.  R.  Lott,  W.  H.  McCalister. 

David  O.  Patrick,  Simon  B.  Smith, 

Frank  M.  Smith,  Joseph  W.  Wallace. 

COMPAXV     F. 

ist  Sergeant— Henry  V.  Angell. 
2d  Sergeant — Cadmus  Wilborn. 
Privates. 
Basil  C.  Rrashear,  Julius  Beckman. 

Samuel  E.  Perley.  Joseph  C.  Ro^s. 

John  V.  Sloan.  Henry  C.  Shea. 

Ranson  Sweney,  Thomas  W.  Taylor, 

Frank  Whitlington. 

COMPANY    G. 

ist  Sergeant  Lucilius  Caldwell. 
3d  Sergeant — \Vm.  W.  Smith. 
4th  Sergeant— James  Pool. 
3d  Corporal — James  P.  Smith. 
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Privates. 
Elias  E.  McAuirich,  Daniel  McDouald, 

David  II.  Maves,  Wra.  A.  Nabours. 

John  T.  Austin,  Geo.  A.  Bernard, 

VV)U.  T.  Dyer,  Hugh  C.  Jackson, 

Constantiue  Nance,  John  B.  Small, 

Andrew  J.  Toraliuson. 

COMPANY    H. 

ist  Sergeant— Jacob  Hemphill. 

2d  Sergeant— G.  M.  Sims. 

3d  Sergeant — Wra.  Grai'less. 

4th  Sergeant— S.  W.  Small. 

Musicia n — •W m .  Coo pe r . 
Privates. 
A.  D.  Brinklev,  A.  H.  Butler, 

James  Curry,  J.  A.  Chesser, 

Willis  B.  Darby,  Milton  P.  Foster, 

P.  K.  Goree,  Thos.  S.  Hay, 

George  Johnson,  Thompson  Kelly, 

John  Reader,  Harvey  Rose, 

Isaiah  Shields,  J.  A.  Shaw, 

James  M.  Small,  S.  E.  Walters, 

Robert  T.  Wilson,  Wm.  Woods. 

COMFANY    I. 

Tst  Sergeant— Geo.  W-  Clampitt. 

2d  Sergeant—  Wra.  O.  Morgan. 

-^d  Sergeant — Sam.  D.  Williams. 

ith  Sergeant— John  S.  Hafner. 
Privates. 
Ben.  J.  Baldwin,  Fritz  Bettis, 

Willis  G.  Blue,  Jas.  R.  Cliett, 

Dan  H.  Carter,  J-  W-  Deane, 

Tas,  A.  Katman,  B.S.Fitzgerald, 

Robert  Fleraming.  Robert  E.  Fitzgerald, 

Curran  Holmes,''  A.  W.  Holt, 

John  D.  Howie.  Jonathan  A,  Love, 

Wm.  R.  McRee. 

COMPANY   K. 

I.St  Sergeant— T.  F.  Meece. 
4th  Sergeant — A.  B.  Green. 
4th  Corporal— J.  F,  Ford. 
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J.  W.  Smith, 


J/iisicians. 

W.  Sandal  1. 


a  its. 

Henry  C.  Himans, 
E.  Kirklaud, 
B.  F.  Meekins, 
D.  A.  Rowe, 
U.  P.  Stephenson, 
S:  D.  Waldrop, 
W.  I).  Young. 
\Vm.  McDowell. 
W.  T.  Hill,  Captain,  commanding  regiment. 


Y\.  G.  D.  Heudley, 
Mark  A.  Hubert, 
R.  A.  Ashley, 
J.  M.  Bo  wen, 
J.  D.  Calvert, 
A.  W.  Dunn, 
A.  J.  Fairchilds, 


•  FOURTH  TEXAS  REGIMENT. 

FIELD  STAFF  AND  BAND. 

Hospital  Steward— Robert  H.  Lenuard. 
A/usfdans. 
J.  R.  P.  Jett,  D.  J.  Goode, 

T.  D.  Herst,  Chas.  Warner, 

J.  H.  Collins,  P.  R.  Stamps, 

D.  H.  Foster.  Frank  Deal. 


COMPANY   A. 

-p.  H.  Walker. 

-W.  D.  Mooney. 

-P.  J.  Deel. 

Prh'afes. 

J.  M.  Fields, 
W.  A.  Hall, 
A.  J.  Martin, 
T.  S.  Simmons, 
W.  B.  Walker. 

COMPANY  B. 

-W.  J.  Flanikin. 

-J.  V,.  Jones. 

-W.  J.  Tannehill. 

-A.  R.  Masterson. 
Privates. 

J.  K.  P.  Dunson, 
J.  B.  Henderson, 
A.  T.  Luckett, 
S.  P.  Teagne, 
D.  A.  Todd. 


2ud  Sergeant- 
3rd  Sergeant- 
4th  Sergeant- 

T.  W.  Fletcher, 
J.  H.  Gunn, 
J.  S.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Pitman, 
P.  Thompson, 

5th  Sergeant- 
ist  Corporal— 
2nd  Corporal  — 
4th  Corporal— 

L.  B.  Cox, 
A.  A.  Durfee, 
X.  W.   May  field, 
A,  R.  Rice, 
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COMPANY  C. 
2nd  Sergeanl — J.  M.  Adams. 
Privates. 
\V.  Gearey,  B.  F.  Merriman, 

S.  W.   Montgomery. 
W.  Hearn,  Courier,  General  Field. 

COMPANY  D. 

ii>l  Sergeant — Jas.  Patterson. 
2nd  Sergeant— A.  H.  W'iUon. 
3rd  Sergeant— R.  A.  Burge.ss. 
4th  Sergeant— S.  A.  Jones. 
5th  Sergeant — Z.  J.  liarmoji. 
1st  Corporal— J.  M.  White. 

Prhafes. 
\V.  H.  Burgess.  J.  S.  Danmill, 

A.  A.  Diramitt,  W.  Dunn, 

J.  B.  Gregory,  J.  F.  Holmes, 

G.  W.  Little'  John  Rodgers, 

F.  C.  White.  B.  Schmidtz, 

G.  A.  Hodges. 

COMPANY  E. 

I  St  Sergeant — P.  M.  Ripley. 

2nd  Sergeant — W.  W.  Dunklin. 

I  St  Corporal — E.  C.  Sharp. 

Prnafes. 
S.  J.  Billingsley.  G.  X.  Chenault, 

W.  E,  Duncan,  Samuel  Fossett, 

W.  M.  Kintj,  W.  H.  Berton, 

F.  C.  Mullens,  W.  A.  Pamplin, 

Jas.  Robertson,  N.  N.  Ripley, 

H.  B.  Rogers,  G.  M.  Taylor, 

R.  W.  Umberson,  P.  D.  Williams. 

COMPANY   F. 

ist  Sergeant —J.  D.  ^[urrey. 

Pnzafes. 
Chas.  McAllister,  Courier.  General  Field. 
H.  G.  Abbott,  las.  Altbrd. 

S.  H.  Ardour.  W.  H.  Dunn, 

L.  T.  Pogue. 
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COMPANY  G. 

ist  vSereeant— L.  H.  Darry. 
2nd  Sergeant— W.  M.  Barnes. 
^rd  Ser^taiit— ^V.  A.  v^Lacey. 
5th  Sergeant- -W.  J.  Giis.selt. 
2nd  Corporal— J.  F.  Martin. 
4th  Corporal— B.  F.  Kelley. 


Jas.  Aikeu, 

D.  R.  Blacksbear, 

E.  C.  Davis, 

C.  G.  Mooring, 
S.  A.  Mcclkiii, 
H.  F.  Plaster, 
G.  S.  Quails, 
H.  E.  Shafer, 
T.  G.  Waliingford, 


Privates. 

J.  J.  Blacksbear, 
J.  J.  Cooke, 
(1.  V\\  Jones, 
W.  A.  Martin, 
J.  T.  IMuse, 
J.  M.  Pinckney, 
J.  S.  ReynDlds. 
A.  J.  Stev.-art,  . 
H.  F.  Williams. 


COMPANY  K. 

4tb  Sergeant— W.  T.  C.  May. 

I  St  Corporal— R.  H.  Stewart. 

4th  Corporal— J.  H-  Piall. 

Pnvaies. 
T.  C.  Dillard,  H.  Keiser. 

R.  M.  May,  A.  J.  McCowan, 

Thos.  A.  Wynne, 


W.  A.  Watson. 


COMPANY  I. 

4tb  Sergeant— R.  G.  Flolloway. 
Pn'vales. 


W.  B.  Allen, 
J.  W.  Crabtree, 
H.  L.  Harrison, 
J.  W.  Holdeman, 
L.  W.  Rice, 
W.  W.  Terapleton 


M.  Barrv, 
A.  M.  Cros.^land, 
J.  J.  Harrison. 
J.  H.  Orendotl". 
J.  R.  Sbaw, 
J.  H.  Tred\vell, 
J.  C.  Welcb. 


COMPANY  K. 

ist  Sergeant— J.  PI.  Kimbrougb. 
-,rd  Ser'i^eant-M.  H.  Hodge. 
5th  Sergeant--T.  C.  Banks. 


:90 
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Jos.  Baker. 
J.  M.  Campbell, 
M.  Chapman, 
J.  F.  Ellege. 
L.  J.  Guthrie, 
J.  J.  Pickering, 
Lieut. -Co!.  C. 


A.  Bo:es, 
L.  D.  ChaniTT'ion, 
\y.  T.  Brown, 
J.  y.  Gibbous, 
H.  A.  Larrco, 
T.  Rice. 
•Vinkk-r,  com  maud  i;:^  re 
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FIRST  TFXAS  RKGLMHXT. 
Hospital  Steward — W.  A.  Forte. 

COMPANY   A. 

2nd  Sergeant — A.  Alford. 
Priiaic — G.  Mathews. 

COMPANY  C. 

4th  Sergeant — J.  X.  Freeman. 
Privates, 
O.  G.  Armstrong.  J.  W  Armstrong, 

H.  F.  M.  Freeman,  J.  P.  Xeil. 

COMPANY    D. 

2d  Sergeant  — D.  F.  Storey. 


3d  Sergeant — F.  C 
ist  Corporal — J.  T. 

A.  J.  Adams, 
\V.  L-  Durham, 
G.  F.  Moss, 
S.  \V.  Oliver, 
J.  W.  Smith, 


4th  Sergeant  — \V 

J.  A.  Clarke. 
S.  F.  Perry, 
G.  F.  Heard, 


Powell. 

Dixon. 
Privates. 

S.  L.  Davenpo 
P.  H.  Glaze, 
W.  O.  Moore. 
F.  T.  Oliver. 
Corporal  J.  L. 

COMPANY    E. 

H.  Coleman. 
Privates. 

F.   M.  Mays. 
R.  G.  Sands, 
T.  H.  Langle- 
J.  T.  Lon-ino. 
\V.  Trowbridge,  Courier  at  Brigade  He 


:Guarters, 


S.  T.  Watson,  Courier  at  Brigade  Headqnrters. 
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COMPANV     F. 

Prizatcs. 
J.  M.  Sr.owden,  A.  S.  Crarey. 

COMPANY    G. 

ist  Sergeant — G.  \V.  Chambers. 

2d  Sergeant — V/.    P.  Bowen. 

4th  Sergeant— J.  Parker. 

ist  Corporal — J.  R.  Keeling. 
Privates. 
L.  A.  Adams,  I).  B.  Chambers, 

[.  W.   Davis,  H.  Darnell, 

F.  M.  Hopkins,  G.  AV.  Kennedy, 

T.  F.  Muin,  J.  W.  Mathews, 

F.  M.  Mathews,  B.  Y.  Milan, 

J.  Lewelleu,  J.  N.  Petty, 

T.  G.  Seay,  \V.  J.  Watts, 

W.  B.  Henry,  W.  B.  Kimbro'jgb, 

J.  A.  Knox,  M.  A.  Kt^ox. 

Jas.  Ward,  R.  F.  Wren, 

S.  F.  Black,  A.  P.  Cooke. 

COMPAN'Y    H. 

ist  Sergeant— H,  G.  Hickman. 

4th  Sergeant— Geo.  Hollinsworth. 

5th  Sergeant  — C.  C.  Baker. 

ist  Corporal— 1.  li.  Hvans. 

2d  Corporal — W.  H.  Moore. 

Privates, 
P.A.  Blantou,  Jas.  Bclton. 

T.  R.  Edwards,  A.  J.  Fry, 

N.  Hollinsworth,  J-  Henessburger, 

J.  A.  Knight,  Joe  A.  Knight, 

J.  M.  Herringtou,  T.  B.  Davidson. 

J.  Lanin,  I..  G.  McKins:e. 

J.  P.  Surratt,  A.  X.  Fennel:. 

COMPANY    I. 

2d  Sergeant- -R.  F.   Eramons. 
5th  Sergeant— D.  B.  Bush. 
Commissary  Sergeant — A.  Aldrich. 
ist  Corporal— J.  M.  Drawhorn. 
Privates. 
T.  Harris,  T.  W.  H.  McCill, 

F.  M.  Morris,  D.  M.  McLean, 

Chas.  Scnllv. 
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COMPANV   :c. 

20.  SergeatJt— O.  T.  Hanks. 

3d  Sergeant — H.  S.  Bennett. 

3d  Corporal— J.  Branden. 

4th  Cor[)orid — W.  P\  Brooks. 

Prhafc's. 
O.  T.  Hail,  \V.  H.  Watson, 

A.  J.  Presselle,  Joe  O.  Brown, 

H.  C.  Powell,  S.  X.  Peterson, 

A.  J.  Wilson,  J.  O.  Noble, 

B.  D.  Dunham,  Geo.  W.  Meneft^e. 

COMPANY     L. 

3d  Sergeant— J.  C.  Pratt. 

4th  Sergeant — W.  A,  Shelton. 
Prha^es. 
Samuel  Clarke,  R.  A.  Curtis, 

J.  Dillon,  1.  F.  Delardenier, 

M.   Garrity,  T.  L.  McCarty, 

John  McCarty,  G.  A.  Merke, 

B.  R.  Stoddard,  H.  Schnltz, 

\V.  B.  Von  Hutton,  A.  W.  Wood, 

M.  L.  Wagner.  Wm.  Hoskins, 

Jas.  Welch. 

COMPANY    M. 

i5t  Sergeant— T.  W.  Peary. 

2d  Sergeant — W.  A.  Roach. 

3d  Sergeant— F.  M.  Slater. 

4th  Sergeant — G.  B.  Lundy. 

5th  Sergeant— D.  H.   Hamilton. 

Drummer— S.  S.  Watson. 

Private's. 
B.  J.  Caps,  S.  Demirrv, 

W.  F.   Enfmger,  T.  E.  Hathorn, 

S.  Stubbletield,  W.  Tullous 

W.  T.  White,  J.  A.  White, 

Jo  Wilson. 

F.  S.  Bass,  Colonel,  commanding  regiment. 

Jno.  H.  Leete,  ist  Lieut,  and  Adjutant.  r:33] 
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GEXKRAL  J.   B.   HOOD. 


General  Jcbn  Bell  Kood  was  born  iu  Ovveusville,  Bath  couuiy, 
Kentucky,  June  29,  1S31,  and  was  brought  up  at  Mount  vSterling, 
Moutgomery  county,  Kentucky.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth 
v/e  know  nothing,  except  that  his  father  was  a  physicia::  who 
occupied  a  high  position  in  the  medical  world,  and  was  desirous 
that  his  son  sliould  adopt  the  same  profession,  ojifering  the  in- 
ducement of  completing  his  studies  in  Europe.  The  young  tnan, 
however,  had  his  dreams  of  future  glory  and  his  heart  set  uron  a 
military  life,  as  his  ardor  had  been  excited  by  deeds  of  daring  of 
both  his  grandfathers,  who  were  soldiers  under  Wasbirgron, 
They  were  of  English  origin,  had  settled  in  Virginia,  bu:  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky,  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  where  they 
lived  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians,  and  one  had  msrried 
at  Fort  Boonesboro,  the  first  fortification  constructed  iu  the  State. 

His  anxiet}'  upon  the  subject  of  a  militar\-  education  induced 
his  maternal  uncle,  Judge  French,  then  a  ujeaiber  of  Congress, 
to  obtain  for  him  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  He  entered  that 
military  academy  in  1S49,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  gradu- 
ated, in  1S53,  in  the  class  v.-iih  Sheridan,  McPherson  and  Scho- 
field.  He  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th  in- 
fantry, then  servitig  in  California.  Sailing  from  New  York,  via 
Panama,  he  reached  San  Francisco  and  was  stationed  a  short 
time  at  Benecia  Barracks,  when  he  was  directed  to  report  for  dutv 
at  Fort  Jone';,  Scott's  \'aiiey,  in  the  northern  part  of  C--.i-f.;raia, 
where  he  found  Colonel  Buchanan  in  command  of  a  rec;:ment, 
with  Captain  U.  S.  Grant  as  (luarceruiaster.  While  here:  game 
was  plentiful  and  Lieutenant  Hoo  1  and  another  member  o:  his 
mess  sent  their  surplus  game  to  market,  cultivated  a  field  and 
sowed  wheat.  Before  this  financial  scheme  came  to  perfection 
and  the  wheat  harvested,  he  was  ordered,  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  dragoons,  to  serve  as  escort  to  Lieutenant  Williams, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  upon  a  surveying  expedition  in 
the  direction  of  Salt  Lake. 

These  duties  were  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  an  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry,  a  new  regiment  or- 
ganized by  act  of  Congress,  in  1S55.  commanded  by  Colonel 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  R.  Iv  Lee  as  lieutenant-colonel. 
George  Thomas  and  W.  J.  Hardee  as  majors.  Lieutenant  Philip 
Sheridan  relieved  him,  and  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  en  route 
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to  Jefferson  Barracks-,  Missouri,  the  rendezvou?  of  his  regiment. 
Here  he  met,  in  his  bank,  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Thus  early  was  he  thrown  with  the  men  who  were  destined  to 
be  engaged  on  different  sides  of  the  most  desperate  contest  that 
has  ever  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  American  people — meri 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  actors  in  the  military 
drama — rendered  immortal  by  their  skill  and  valor. 

While  at  Jefferson  Barracks  he  received  his  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  wheat  crop— one  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

In  November  he  marched  with  his  regiment  to  Fort  Belknap, 
Texas  (no  railroads  at  that  time),  reaching  his  destination  in  De- 
cember. Canip  Cooper  was  established  soon  after  upon  the  Clear 
Fork  of  the  Brazos. 

Xhe  government  bad  under  ad\'isement  the  construction  of  a 
fort,  aiid  Colonel  Lee  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  a  suitable  location,  taking  some  of  his  officers 
along  to  get  their  opinion  with  regard  to  establishing  a  military- 
post. 

Lieutenant  Hood  frequently  accompanied  him  on  these  excur- 
sions, and  here  he  spent  a  most  delightful  season  of  enjoyment, 
galloping  over  the  beautihil  prairies,  breathing  the  balmy  air.  in 
the  association  with  cultured  gentlemen.  Here  was  formed  the 
attachment  between  Generals  Lee  and  Hood  which  was  never 
interrupted  throughout  their  lives, — the  young  officer  listening 
to  his  elder's  words  of  wisdom  and  gauging  his  conduct  by  the 
high  standard  of  morality  set  up  for  his  emulation  by  the  living 
example  of  the  model  gentleman  who  was  his  daily  companion. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  this  association  had  a  directing 
influence  upon  his  fnture,  as  all  who  knew  General  Hood  are 
familiar  with  his  keen  sense  of  honor — his  high-bred  avoidance 
of  the  debasing-  vices  that  cast  a  blemish  upon  many  human 
characters. 

He  was  ordered  to  F'urt  Mason,  near  the  I^lano  river,  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  year.  On  July  5,  1S57,  he  left  the  fort,  in 
commarid  of  twenty-five  men,  on  a  scouting  expedition,  in  search 
of  Indians.  Provided  with  thirty  days  rations,  an  Indian  guide 
and  compass,  the  party  traversed  the  country  between  the  Concho 
rivers  and  Mexico,  struck  a  trail  and  follov.-ed  the  red  men  in 
spite  of  the  desert  country,  or  Staked  Plains  which  la}^  bevond, 
the  scarcity  of  water  for  their  canteens,  and  danger  of  getting  so 
far  into  the  wilderness.  Orders  had  been  received  at  camp  from 
Washington  be.fore  they  left  that  a  party  of  Tonkaway  Indians 
v,'ere  expected  at  the  reservation,  would  raise  a  white  fiag  as 
signal  of  their  approach,  and  it  must  be  respected. 

Lieutenant  Hood  came  up  with  the  Indians,  and  as  they  raised 
a  white  flae:.  he  did  not  attack. 
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Sudden!}'  the  wily  foe  threw  dowu  then-  treacherous  siu;!:al 
and  couimeaced  nriiig.  The  struggle  cotnuieuced  and  grew  des- 
perate, the  Indians  lighting-  liand  to  hand.  Their  ammunition 
was  all  expended,  the  ground,  covered  with  a  growth  of  Spanish 
daggers,  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Two  of  the  scou.t- 
ing  party  were  killed  and  several  v\'ounded,  amongst  the  latter 
was  Lieutenant  Hood,  having  his  hand  pinned  to  his  bridle  with 
an  arrow.  The  attacking  party  were  Comanches  and  Lipaus, 
The  howl  of  distress  from  the  Indians  indicated  they  had  fought 
long  enough,  and  when  night  approached  they  gathered  up  the 
dead  and  wounded  and  moved  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
troop  returned  to  Fort  lilason. 

General  Twiggs,  commanding  the  department,  said  ofncia'.lv: 
"Lieutenant  Hood's  affair  was  a  gallant  one,  and  much  credit  is 
due  to  both  officer  and  men."  The  Indians  lost  nineteen  war- 
riors. 

After  his  return  to  Fort  Mason  lie  was  promoted  firstlieuien- 
ant  and  placed  on  duly  at  Camp  Colorado. 

In  1S5S  he  established  Camp  \V'ood  on  the  Xueces  river,  and 
continued  there  until,  while  on  leave  of  absence  in  November, 
1S60,  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  as  chief  of  cavalry  at 
West  Point.  He  went  to  Washington  and  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  the  order,  stating  he  fcaied  war  would  soon  be  declared,  in 
which  event  he  preferred  to  act  v/ith  freedom. 

Colonel  Cooper,  adjutant-general,  exclaimed:  "Mr.  Hood, 
you  surprise  me.  This  is  a  post  and  position  sought  by  every 
soldier.'" 

He,  however,  acceded  to  his  request,  and,  before  his  leave  of 
absence  expired,  hostilities  were  declart.-d. 

He  returned  at  once  to  Texas,  parting  with  his  command  at 
Indianola.  bidding  his  comrades  a  reluctant  farewell,  but  dut>-  to 
his  native  South  seemed  paramount  to  that  he  owed  the' United 
States  government. 

Becoming  convinced  no  action  would  be  takeu  in  a  decided 
manner  by  Kentucky,  lie  proceeded  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  then 
the  seat  of  Confederate  government,  and  oiTered  his  sword  to  its 
service. 

He  was  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  R.  L.  Lee  at  Richmond, 
in  command  of  State  troops  by  authority  of  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

AH  these  circumstances  explain  General  Hood's  affection  for 
Texas  and  his  preference,  on  all  occasions,  for  Texas  troops.  He 
had  visited,  during  his  five  }-ears'  service  on  ihe  Texas  frontier, 
many  portions  of  the  beautiful  country,  was  impressed,  with  its 
vast,  undeveloped  resources,  and  had  determined,  when  tired  of 
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!nilitar\-  life,  to  make  it  bi?  lioaie.  Ke  entered  the  service  from 
Texas,  and  always  spoke  of  it  as  his  adopted  home. 

Colouel  I.ee  sent  him  at  once  to  Yorktown  to  report  t^feColonel 
Magruder,  who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  some  cavalrj^ 
companies  with  the  rank  of  major. 

After  the  battle  of  Bethel,  he  led  his  men  into  the  swamp  and 
attacked  the  Federals  upon  the  spot  where  Colouel  Drew,  of  the 
Louisiana  battalion,  had  been  killed.  While  here,  annoying  with 
his  cavalry  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  lie  vras 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  in  September,  was  summoned 
to  Richmond,  appointed  colonel  and  directed  to  organize  the  4th 
Texas  regiment  oi  infantry,  which  had  arrived  from  that  State, 
and  were  lying  in  camp  near  the  city,  at  a  place  styled  "Camp 
Texas.'" 

His  distinguislied  strvices  have  been  duly  recorded  in  this 
work.  When  gi\-eu  the  command  of  the  Western  army,  he  suf- 
fered under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  men 
were  never  united  under  an\-  one  leader;  were  dissatisfied  and 
disheartened  by  continued  retreating;  demoralization  was  already 
at  work,  causing  desertion  by  hundreds,  and  making  the  position 
exceedingly  difficult  to  f.Il  v.dth  credit  to  himself  or  h.onor  to 
tiiC  cause. 

When  relieved  of  his  command  at  his  own  request,  after  the 
sad  Snale  of  turning  over  tlie  troops  to  his  successor,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmond,  and  was  cheered  by  the  confidence  of  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  General  Lee,  who  commissioned  him  to  bring  to 
the  assistance  of  that  general  all  troops  from  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  who  would  follow  him.  While  €7i  roy.te  under  these 
orders,  he  received  the  painful  news  of  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, but  continued  his  journey  until  he  learned  of  Ger;eral 
Kirby  Smith's  disbandment  in  the  Tran^-Mi^sissippi  Department. 
May  31,  1S65.  he  rode  into  Natchez,  and  offered  to  surrender  his 
sword  to  Major-General  Davidson,  wlio,  courteously  bade  him 
to  retain  it,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  Nev/  Or- 
leans. 

General  Frank  Blair  said  of  him:  "The  great  fault  of  ''Oth 
Johnston  and  Hood  was  that  they  did  not  have  men  euoue'n  to 
contend  with  Sherman's  army.  It  was  natural  enough,  after  the 
failure  of  General  Johnston  to  check  our  advance,  other  tactics 
should  be  employed,  and  no  man  could  have  been  found  -vho 
could  havtj  executed  this  policy  with  greater  skill,  ability  and 
vigor  than  General  Hood." 

Flis  occupation  was  now  gone.  All  his  life  a  military  man, 
when  the  Confederacy  became  only  a  dream  o\  the  past,  i'  was 
difficult  to  gtt   accustomed    to   the   situation,  to  bring  his  i::hrd 
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iulo  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ordinary  business  affairs  o:"  !;:e. 
To  do  this,  after  havidling  arruies,  required  luore  ihau  Srirtin 
courage. 

Forming  a  company  with  other  distinguished  Southern  g-. .::le- 
nien,  he  entered  into  the  insurance  business,  but  the  profits  -.vere 
not  remunerative  and  they  dissolved,  he  being  o:ily  an  a  cent 
afterwards  for  other  compaTnes  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  married  in  New  Orleans,  after  the  war,  Mi^s  Hc::::en, 
daughter  of  a  once  distinguished  jurist,  who  possessed  ail  those 
refined  wonianh-  traits  of  character  calculated  to  make  the  sum 
total  of  man's  earthly  happiness,  while  a  group  cf  lovely  cb;';_iren 
gathered  around  their  hearth-stone  of  whom  a;:y  parents  flight 
be  proud. 

Thus  the  years  passed  on,  surrounded  by  the  tenderest  joys  of 
earth,  u;itil,  in  an  evil  hour,  disease  laid  its  hand  upon  the  v--:fe 
and  mother,  and  she  died  suddenly  of  yellow  fever. 

Just  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  l^rave  general,  ihe  u:jle 
friend,  the  loving  father,  followed  the  faithful  wife  to  that  land 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest  and  loved  ones  are  again  united. 

Tortured  with  the  realization  of  the  destitute  and  helpless  con- 
dition of  his  young  children  (one  of  whom  died  the  same  cav  as 
the  father),  remembering  all  the  devotion  of  his  old  soldiers  he 
bequeathed  to  them  a  touching  legacy,  saying:  "I  leave  my 
children  to  Hood's  Texas  Brigade." 

The  whole  country  was  shocked  at  the  misfortune  that  h.ad 
overtaken  these  doubly-orphaned  ones,  and  the  brigade  accev-ted 
the  trust  in  good  faith. 

Mrs.  Hennen,  their  grandmother,  came  to  Austin,  Texas,  and 
selected  for  them  a  home,  the  brigade  having  made  arrang-nients 
to  care  for  and  educate  th.em  properly,  but  it  was  decreed  o".her- 
wise. 

Just  before  the  preparations  for  removal  were  complete  the 
grandmother  died,  and  the  guardians  appointed  by  her  •lecitied 
to  accept  th.e  invitation  of  wealth}-  citizens  North  and  South, 
who  formally  adopted  the  little  ones  as  their  own,  promisir.<  to 
make  them  heirs  of  thiCir  fortunes. 

The  brigade  submitted  to  this  arrangement,  not  through  inv 
desire  to  shirk  the  responsibility,  but  because  with  their  broken 
fortunes  and  decimated  numbers,  the  future  interests  of  the  child- 
ren were  better  secured. 

In  looking  over  the  record  of  this  man  amongst  men,  w-  are 
struck  with  the  nobility  of  purpose,  the  faith  in  his  own  powers. 
the  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  wonderful  perseverance 
he  displayed,  and  tlie  powerful  will  subservient  to  his  control . 

Wounded  in    the   arin   which  was  never  entirely  sound  a:':er- 
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wards,  with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  amputated  b}-  one  of  the  most 
diiiicult  operaiious,  destined  to  walk  onl>'  on  crutches,  he  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  Western  campaign,  which  only  lacked 
success  to  place  it  araoug  the  rest  of  his  remarkable  exploits,  he 
ever  evinced  the  indomitable  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  bosom 
Qi  General  Lee. 

His  remains  lii  in  Washington  Street  Cemeterj-,  New  Orleans, 
in  the  tomb  v.'ith  his  wife  and  young  daughter,  with  only  a  plain 
marble  slab  to  niark  the  spot  and  tell  to  passers-by  a  great  man's 
ashes  there  moulder  into  decay,  the  tablet  bearing  only  the  in- 
scription: 

JOHN  BKLL    HOOD, 
General  in  the  Late  Confederate  Army. 

Born  June-  29,  1831,  at   O'.vensville,  Kentucky. 
Died,  August  30,    1S79. 

While  visiting  New  Orleans  the  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  spot  where  the  silence  of  the  cemetery  is  undisturbed  by  any 
sound  save  the  breeze  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  from  whose 
branches  the  long  moss  hangs  in  graceful  drapery,  and  where 
only  a  bright  colored  rose  stands  sentinel  above  the  head  of  the 
fallen,  brave. 

I  gazed  at  the  brorize  statue  of  General  Lee,  erected  as  a 
monument  of  ',  is  matchless  genius,  at  the  intersection  of  two 
streets  in  the  busy  marts  of  the  city,  visited  Metaire  Cemetery 
and  stood  within  the  tomb  of  the  Louisiana  soldiers  from  the 
Army  of  Northern  \'irginia,  bearing  upon  the  summit  in  granite 
-  the  ^ife-size  statue  c^^  General  Jackson,  and  a  great  hope  sprung 
np  that  some  time  i:)  the  future  we  would  have"  Getieral  Hood's 
statue  in  our  ^?tate  canitol  grounds. 

vSo  proud  to  claim  his  connection  v.'ith  Texans  v/e  would  have 
the  marble  speak  in  mute  elo(|uence  the  story  of  our  aiicction, 
placing  his  record  before  the  world  with  grateful  remembrance. 

Tliere  is  a  monument  at  Austin.  Texas,  not  reared  with  blocks 
of  stone,  which  would  be  prized  by  the  great  hero  himself  as  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  life  and  services— the  Confederate  Home 
for  veterans  of  the  war. 

This  enterprise  stands  as  a  perpetual  memorial,  l;>egan  by  the 
John  B.  Hood  Camp.  Con'ederate  X'eterans.  which  round  a  small 
nucleus  of  devoted  hearts,  gained  headway  under  difficulties, 
the  means  for  purchasing  the  property  and  keeping  it  in  opera- 
tion the  result  alone  of  private  donations  from  the  people,  men, 
women  and  children. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature    adopted  it  as  a   State  insti- 
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tutlon,  receiving  it  from  the  Camp  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  placing 
it  forever  beyond  want,  where  more  than  eighty  invahd  .soldiers 
find  a  permanent  home,  freed  from  harassing  care  and  anxiety  for 
a  helpless  future.  Six  of  tlicse  were  members  of  Hood's  Texas 
Brigade,  disabled  from  arduous  service  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia, 

"Honor  and  glory  were  gi*.  en  to  cherish; 

Cherish  diese  then,  thoui^h  all  else  decay, 
T/andmarks  be  thc'se,  that  are  never  to  perish. 

Stars  that  \vill  shine  on  the  duskiest  day." 

Beep  down  in  the  heart  is  the  belief  that  v/hen  the  roll  of 
centuries  is  called,  if  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  old  brigade 
christened  with  the  name  of  tlieir  beloved  leader,  will  only  re- 
main faithful  to  the  principles  that  actuated  his  life,  as  one  by 
one  they  "cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees"  they  v.dll  receive  the  welcome  plaudit  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Universe:  "Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." They  will  then  v/ith  clearer  vision,  read  from  the  book 
of  fate,  and  understand  that  the  "Lost  Cause,"  with  its  fearful 
baptism  of  blood  and  tears,  and  terrible  sacriilce  of  life,  has  not 
been  in  vain,  if  it  has  led  them  up  the  rugged  heights  ot  the 
"Sweet  by  and  by."  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  ihee  a  crown  of  life." 


VZO  ArPKNDIX. 


GOV.  i'RAXK  R.  I/lBBOCK. 


This  distinguished  Texan  merits  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
as  a  member  of  President  Davis'  stn.!i.  companion  of  hi-^  capture, 
and  life-long  friend  of  the  man  he  ever  held  iu  veneration  and 
respect. 

He  was  born  at  Beaufort.  South  Carolina,  educated  a:  Beau- 
fort College,  and  was  undergoing  an  examination  for  V.'est  Point 
when  the  death  of  his  father  necessit-ited  his  remaining  at  home 
with  his  mother,  as  the  eldest  of  a  fi.niily  of  \'Oung  children. 
Kuteriug  into  business  at  an  ear.\-  age,  he  evinced  great  energy-, 
and  v/as  induced  to  go  to  Xew  <jr'eai;s.  v.-'nere  he  .successfully 
conduc'ied  the  drug  business,  and  where  he  married  a  most 
charming  and  cultivated  girl,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Texas  was  attracting  much  attention  just  then,  and  be  came 
to  A'elasco  with  a  cargo  of  arms,  ammunition  and  four,  and 
threw  his  fortunes  with  the  nev,-  country,  theti  struggling  for  in- 
dependence. 

Alter  the  war  was  over,  and  Texas  a  republic,  he  brought  his 
••.vife  to  Houston,  wdie/e,  in  January,  1S37,  vi-'ith  Judge  Franklin, 
Mosley  Baker,  J.  K.  Allen,  and  others,  they  located  and  built 
the  first  houses.  This  point  had  been  seleried  as  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  following  spring  the  archives  were  removed 
and  an  extra  session  of  Congress  called. 

Mr.  Lubbock  was  elected  assistant  clerk  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  following  year,  clerk.  He  was  then  elected  comptroller; 
distjict  clerk  of  Harr;-<  county  for  sixteen  >  ears;  secretary  of 
Democratic  convention,  etc.  At  the  Waco  convention,  in  1S57, 
he  was  nominated,  on  the  second  ballot,  for  lieutenant-governor. 
In  1 86 1,  he  was  elected  governor. 

'Touring  his  two  \ear^'  term,  he  was  a  constant  worker  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  pre^erv- 
iog  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  froritier  of  Tex?.s." 

In  January,  1863.  he  refused  re-election  as  governor,  preferring 
to  cast  his  lot  with  the  army.  He  v. as  commissioned  as  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  General  Magrucer:  then 
with  ireneral  Whartcn,  in  command  of  all  cavalry  forces  iu 
Texas,  with  whom  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  Louisiana 
campaign. 

In  July,  1S64,  President  Davis  summoned  ::im  to  Richmond, 
making  him  one  of  his  aids,  with  the  rank  of  color.el  of  cavalry. 

The  service   was   accepted.     He  went  to  Richmond,  and  was 
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actively  engaged  in  such  a   manner  as  to  receive  the  commenda- 
tions of  the  executive. 

Captured  with  his  chieftain ,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies,  in  company  with  Judge  Reagan  and  other  omcials, 
he  was  lakeri  to  Fortress  Monroe,  thence  to  For:  Delaware,  where 
he  was  kept  in  solitary  ccnhnenient  upward  of  seven  ruonlhs  be- 
fore being  released. 

After  reluming  to  Texas,  he  engaged  in  bu-iuess  at  Houston, 
made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  was  active  in  all  enterprises  for  the 
advancement  of  his  beloved  South. 

In  1S76,  he  was  elected  State  treasurer,  which  position  he  held 
without  rivalry  until,  \n  i>^go.  he  refused  re-election,  deciding  to 
spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  freed  from   the  trammels  of  oifice. 

Xo  man  ever  lived  in  Texas  possessing  more  of  the  coandence 
of  the  people  than  this  honorable,  h.igh-toned  gentleman  of  the 
old  school. 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  writer,  after  President  Davis'  death, 
he  said:  "You  know  how  proud  I  was  of  having  served  under 
him,  and  my  devotion  to  him  and  his  family  obtained  for  me  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  himself,  his  wife  and  children.  I 
vowed  never  to  desert  his  forti'.nes,  but  to  remain  with  him  to 
the  bitter  end:  our  mutual  friend.  Judge  Rear.m,  did  the  same. 
I  also  determined  that,  unless  Providence  prevented,  I  would  be 
present  at  his  burial,  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  greatest 
and  best  man  of  the  century. 

"I  was  enabled  to  be  there.  Never  again  will  there  be  in  the 
South  such  an  outpouring  of  people,  not  from  curiosity,  but  from 
love  and  respect. 

"After  the  funeral,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia,  presided  over  ''^y  Generr^i  J.  B. 
Gordon,  governor  of  Georgia.  There  were  eight  Southern  gov- 
ernors present,  many  ex-Confederate  generals,  etc.  —  a  very  large 
meeting. 

"Having  served  as  pall  bearer,  I  was  very  much  fatigued  and 
worn  out  with  the  excitement  oi  the  day,  and  woiild  not  have 
attended,  but  a  friend  insisted  I  should  be  present.  After 
speeches  by  governors,  and  others,  I  was  called  on,  with  no  inti- 
mation wdiatever  of  such  a  purpose.  I  afterwards  wrote  out  my 
remarks,  as  nearly  as  I  could  recall  them,  by  request,  and  enclose 
you  a  copy: 

"  'Honoi-i.-ibl:-:  Comradhs:— What  can  I  ac  1  to  the  beautiful 
and  patriotic  speeches  that  have  been  made  to-night  by  the  dis- 
tinguished veterans  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our 
illustrious  chiei'taiu,  and  to  provide  for  his  devoted  wife  atri 
children. 

■■'  'I  must,  however,  veiiture  to  utter  a  few  words  to  give  relief 
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to  luy  aching  heart.  Sir.ndiu.g  in  the  rotunda  of  the  grand  cap- 
iiol  ■,\t  Austin,  Texas,  when  the  nevv's  announced  that  JerT^rson 
Davis  had  passed  over  the  river,  from  the  fuUness  of  my  heart  I 
said:  "Jefferson  Davis  dead!  Then  the  light  of  the  greatest  and 
best  man  of  the  century  has  been  extinguished.  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  embodiment  of  patriotism,  the  true  soldier,  the  intelligent 
statesman,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  refined  gentleman,  and,  above 
?.ll,  the  earnest  follower  of  Christ!" 

"  'Sirs,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  this  great  and  noble  man,  jusc  after  I  left  the  ofBce  of  gov- 
ernor for  the  Confederate  army.  Jefferson  Davis,  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  on  my  part  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  hon- 
ored me  by  nominating  me  as  colonel  of  cavalry  and  aid-de-camp 
to  himself. 

"  'I  reported  to  him  as  fast  as  horse  and  rail  could  take  me  to 
Ricbuiond,  and  1  se^  ved  with  him,  iu  his  militar}'  lamil}',  to  the 
bitter  end. 

"  'I  had  previously  known  Mr.  Davis:  and  to  know  him,  was 
to  admire  the  many  qualities  that  marked  him  as  a  great  man. 

"  'From  closest  contact,  I  soon  learned  to  love  him  for  his  no- 
ble manhood,  his  devotion  to  his  country,  his  earnestness  in  the 
discharge  of  the  great  trusts  committed  to  his  hands  by  a  devoted 
r.nd  admiring  people,  and  for  <;he  tender  care  of  those  connected 
with  him,  his  suavity  to  his  inferiors  in  rank,  his  fair  dealing  iu 
all  things  with  all  inr;n.      I  loved  him  for  his  great  heart. 

"  'I  took  pleasure  in  l)eing  near  him  and  listening  to  his  con- 
versation, so  full  of  intelHgence,  so  chaste,  so  elegant,  and  there 
was  soul  in  it  all. 

"  'My  comrades,  he  was  a  great  man;  the  greatest,  all  in  all, 
this  century  has  produce'l. 

"  'They  say  he  is  dead!  My  comrades,  he  is  beyond  our 
sight,  but  he  is  not  dead.  He  Hves  in  the  spirit  land.  He  lives 
with  Dee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  others 
of  our  true,  pure  men;  as  the  distinguished  bishop  said  to-day: 
"When  the  roll  call  is  made  in  heaven,  Jefferson  Davis  answers, 
'here.'  " 

"  'Yes,  we  all  know  such  as  he  make  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"  'He  is  not  dead,  he  lives  a  higher  life.  He  is  not  dead, 
though  we  have  laid  him  in  the  tomb,  for  he  lives  in  our  hearts, 
and  he  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  our  children. 

"  'Commander:  Comrades:  I  approve  and  endorse  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  our  distinguished  comrade,  General  Stephen  D. 
Lee,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into 
effect.'  " 


ATPEXDIX. 


ADDRESSKS  AT  THE  BREXHAM  RIvUXIOX  IX   i>S 


At  the  reunion  of  Hood's  brigade  at  Breuham,  Texas,  lion. 
D.  C.  Giddingb,  of  that  place,  we'comed  them  in  the  uauie  of  the 
people  of  Wa.-^hington  county: 

"We  feel  honored  by  your  presence,  and  would  we  be  if  we 
were  not  ready  to  extend  to  you  that  welcome  which  your  con- 
duct so  richly  raerits  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Texas^  \\'e 
welcome  you,  too,  because  your  presence  will  tend  to  di^sipite 
the  error  that  the  reunion  of  the  two  armies  will  tend  to  keep 
alive  the  animosities  of  the  late  war.  Had  the  matter  of  issue 
in  that  war  been  left  to  a  vole  of  rhe  soldiers  of  the  two  parties. 
or  even  of  the  Union  soldieis,  a  peaceful  solution  would  have 
followed  and  much  bloodshed  been  saved.  Success  is  the  meas- 
ure of  merit.  Ha<l  you  been  successful,  the  world  would  h:^ve 
rang  with  peans  of  your  praise.  But  as  you  iought  in  a  lost 
cause,  we  of  the  South  claim  the  right  to  pay  you  tribute.  All 
honor  to  the  men  who  fought  on  both  sides,  whether  they  wore 
the  blue  or  the  gray.  Their  blood  ai;d  their  ashes  mingle  ia  the 
same  soil,  and  together  have  nourished  the  beauteous  llowers 
that  grow  on  their  mounds.  Washington  county  welcome.^  to 
her  borders  the  soldiers  of  the  Lost  Cause  and  just  as  warmly 
welcomes  the  honest  soldiers  of  the  Union." 

Major  John  M.  Hendenson,  of  Bryan,  on  behalf  of  the  brigade, 
responded  as  follows: 

"Fellow  Citizens,  La.diks  and  Gentlemen:— I  feel  i:  a 
pleasing  task  to  return,  howe\-er  feebly,  our  gratitude  for  tiiis 
splendid  ovation,  but  who  would  liave  expected  less  from  the 
people  of  old  Washington  county,  from  whence  vrcnt  forth  to  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia,  two  of  the  thirty  coir,p:-.nies  whicli  com- 
posed Hood's  Texas  Brigade. 

"We  have  met  again,  fellov.'-soldiers,  after  an  interval  of  a  year. 
As  is  our  custon;,  we  have  come  together  from  every  portic::  of 
our  beautiful  State  to  hold  our  annual  reunion.  l"or  the  ti:r.e 
being  the  busy  cares  of  life  are  forgotten;  the  fa.'m-r  has  left  his 
plow;  the  mechanic  his  shop;  the  merchant  his  store:  the  stock- 
man his  ranch;  the  lawyer  and  physician  their  office,  and  the 
remnant  of  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  have  assemtded  together.  May 
I  inquire  for  what  purpose  are  we  herei*  I  know  i:  has  been  said 
that  rhe  object  of  these  organizations  is  to  fo-^ter    and  keep  a'.'ive 
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the  anltnosilies  of  the  late  war.  By  others  it  has  l-een  charge! 
that  they  have  a  political  significance. 

"Comrades,  \ve  have  met  for  a  nobler  purpose.  V/e  h.ave  as- 
sembled together  in  social  reuTiiou,  and  our  hearts  go  cr.t  to  one 
another  over  the  sacred  recollections  of  the  past.  V.'e  are  sol- 
diers cf  the  Lost  Cause,  but  v,e  feel  we  surcred  no  dishonor  :a 
de.f'eat,  and  we  are  here  to  cenjent  afresh  ties  that  ^'-crc  welded 
amid  scenes  that  tried  men's  souls.  To-day,  where  we  now  stand, 
the  mystic  chords  of  memory  are  touched,  we  look  bick.  across 
the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  and  recall  our  share  of  that  san- 
guinary drama  which  drenched  this  land  v.  ;:h  fraternal  Mood. 

"It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
career  of  the  Texas  brigade  in  Virginia,  for  you,  m}- countrymen, 
are  familiar  with  its  achievemients.  There  v/as  scarcely  a  battle 
of  importance  fought  from  Eltham's  Landing  to  Appcm;.ttox,  in 
which  it  was  not  engaged,  and  iii  souie,  it  bore  a  co-nspicucus 
part. 

"At  Eltham's  Landing  it  successfully  a:  "ed  in  covering  the 
fiank  of  our  arm}-  on  its  retreat  from  Vork'^wn;  and  such  wis 
the  bravery  of  the  ist  Texas  regiment  on  th^..  :-.'Ccas:o::  that  Gen- 
eral Smith,  the  division  commander,  said  of  it:  'Had  he  tv/entj 
thousand  such  men  he  would  undertake  a  successful  in-.'asion  or 
the  North.' 

"Again,  at  Gaines'  Farm,  the  brigade  acted  no  mean  part  :n 
securing  that  glorious  victory,  and  the  4th  Texas,  by  its  deeds 
of  daring  valor,  covered  itself  with  immortal  renown. 

"At  second  Manassas  the  command  was  again  conspicuous, 
and  bv'  their  gallantry  did  much  to  achieve  that  splendid  success. 
Tl-e  lamented  Hood  saidcf  the  5th  regiment  en  that  deld  of  bat- 
tle: 'J:  shh/red  the  luidle,  broke  through  three  lines  of  battle, 
a!:d  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy.' 

"At  Sharpsburg  too,  throughout  that  terrible  day,  which  has 
been  characterized  as  the  fiercest  struggle  of  the  war.  the  Texas 
brigade  fought  with  desperate  valor  and  against  fearful  odds. 

"At  Gettysburg,  and  on  other  fields,  they  received  honorable 
mention. 

'But  if  there  was  no  other  page  in  the  battle  history  of  that 
brigade  than  the  Wilderness,  it  would  stand  alone  as  a  sufncient 
monument  of  the  heroism  and  valor  of  the  little  band  of  Texacs. 
The  passage  oi  the  bridge  at  Lodi  by  Xaroleon  v.-^s  a  grand 
scone:  the  assault  of  MacDonala  at  Wagram,  with  his  coiunin  cf 
i'5.oc  J,  was  a  sublime  spectacle:  and  the  charge  of  the  light  bri- 
gad;e  at  Balaklava,  since  made  immortal  by  the  poet's  pen,  was  a 
heroic  picture;  these  ail  mark  eoochs  of  tlte  courage  0:  men  on 
tl'e  neld  of  l:attle;  but  to  mv  mind  the  charge  of  the  Texas  bri- 
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gadc  al  the  Wilderness,  under  the  eye  of  the  irniuortal  L^e.  :::i:i'.:s 
without  a  parallel  iu  the  annals  of  '.var.  Those  were  trained 
soldiery,  and  mo\-ed  10  the  onslaught  like  a  t  iece  of  i-Jiachi-er}-. 
driven  to  their  duty  by  the  stern  rules  of  discipline.  These 
moved  to  the  charge  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odis.  and 
against  a  victorious  enemy.  They  charged  with  the  co:lue-s,of 
veterans,  but  not  more  nerved  by  discipline  t:-.?.n  by  the  hres  of 
patriotism  'vliicli  burned  in  the  besom  of  each  citizen-soldier, 
and  which  determined  him  to  do  or  die  in.  a  cause  which  he 
deemed  just  and  holy. 

"  'Musketry  to  right  oftP.e;i:. 
Musketry  to  left  of  them, 
Musketry  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  at  ^sith  shot  and  shell, 
EoMly  thvv  charged  ami  v.-ell, 

liiiu  thcjdi.s  of  Jc^t:..' 

"Though  no  scidptured  marble  rears  aloft  its  irpotless  shaft,  to 
tell  to  the  stranger  that  'there,  too,  fell  a  Thermopylae  '  though 
no  paternal  government  stretclies  forth  its  protecting  .-.rms  to 
rais-e  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  the  fallen  Con'cderate  hero-S  of 
the  Wilderness,  yet  their  deeds  of  valor  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  admirers  of  tiue  courage  and  nianho;a  through  :ut  the 
world:  and  in  the  urn  of  history  the  brightest  page  -v:!!  be  re- 
served in  which  their  memories  will  be  embahned,  and  go  sound- 
ing down  the  ages  to  the  remotest  time. 

"Suthce  it  that  this  little  baiid  of  Texans,  surrounded,  as  they 
were,  by  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  felt  aud  realized 
that  Texas  had  committed  to  their  care  and  keeping  her  fair 
fame  and  her  sacred  honor.  They  were  inspired  by  the  deeds  of 
the  ilitistiious  heroes  of  the  Alamo,  of  Gohad,  of  San  Jacinto. 
and  they  determined  to  bear  alofi  the  honor  of  their  State  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets—  to  victory  or  death. 

"it  was  no  ignoble  task  to  earn  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  and  Texas  need  not  feel  ashamed  of 
the  deeds  of  the.se  of  her  children,  written  in  letters  cf  blood 
upon  almost  every  battle-field  of  Virginia.  N.;  hdstory  will  ever 
record  that  in  tlie  hour  of  danger  these  men  ever  provei  recreant 
to  the  trust  conhded  to  them,  or  that,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they 
ever  turned  their  oacks  upon  the  enemy. 

"  'V'/hirf\er  I'e  t'.h'r,  qaick  piug  was  quickjs:. 
NVhere  the  battle  s  wreck  lay  thickest 
T.here,  be  sure,  would  they  be  charging.' 

"Jvlanv  of  them,  alas'  will  never  charge  a:.a:n.     Kow  many  o: 
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them  sleep  their  hist  sleep  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  their 
bouts  bleachi'.iL^  on  the  battle  hehis  of  tha:  c'.&ssic  land! 

"  "Ou  faille's  eteniHl  caJTipi:;^  grcun  ;, 

Their  silent  teats  are  sr.rea'i. 
AVhere  t;iory  guards,  uith  ~5".enin  jrouiid. 

The  bivouac  of  tliedi-^1.- 

"Denny  and  Black  nil  at  Hltham's  Landing:  Ryan  and  Mar- 
shall offered  up  their  lives  at  Gaines"  Fare::  the  soil  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock drank  up  the  blood  of  the  gallant  Whaley;  the  bo'.d 
spirit  of  the  chivalrous  Upton  went  forth  to  meet  the  God  c: 
battle  from  the  plains  of  Manassas,  and  as  ht  would  have  chosen 
Gregg,  too,  the  Che\T.lier  Bayard  of  the  brigade,  poured  out  his 
heart's  blood  in  a  skirmish  in  front  of  Richt-ond,  though  he  had 
often  courted  death  upon  uobler  fields:  while  Turner,  the  faithful 
soldier,  is  quietly  slet  ping  under  the  green  sod  at  Suffolk,  v  Hher- 
of  eq^ual  Viilor,  coura-c  and  devotion,  if  no:  of  equal  fame,  rest 
in  nameless  gr.ives,  av.aiting  the  resurrection  morn,  which  shai'. 
call  all  true  soldiers  to  duty. 

"Let  us,  the  survivors  of  that  noble  band  of  brothers,  emulate 
their  example  in  the  battle  of  life  which  is  before  us, 

"Ladies   and   gentlemen,  we  thank  you    for   the  evidences  of 
your  hospitality." 


APl'KNDIX 


TO  HOOD'S  TEXAS  BRIGADE 


BY   MOI.T.IF,    E.  -yiOORV.,   THK  SWI-iKT  TEXAS   SONT.STRH: 


TRea.''.  at  the  Third  Annnal  Reunion.  Galveston, 


"I  wake  my  slumhering  harp  c.^ain. 

1  sweep  once  inore  its  sueut  :>iri::£;s, 
I  Irenibliug  touch  the  ohleii  .-.train, 

Whose  every  note  some  men'.ory  hriiigs; 
It  led  to  battle  once,  your  blades 

Triumphant  drew,  a  trumpet  tone 
To  victory  once  your  hold  bri;j:adc. 

Where  banners  waved  ainl  riHes  shoise. 

"iiut  hushed  by  griefs  [  dare  not  ivame 

The  soi;g  hath  "slept  thro'  lonesome  years. 
With  that  neglected  bririamme 

Whose  burning  stars  were  quenched  i;:  te: 
And  if  its  lightness  all  is  tied. 

Its  broken  chords  allay  the  strain, 
'Tis  but  because  the  hopes  are  dead 

That  gave  it  strength  and  sweetness  then. 


■"Ve  are  come  to  the  Kails  of  Heroes— 

"A  ring  of  old  music  is  in  the  air, 

That  thrills  like  a  thrill  of  the  days  gone  by, 
With  its  martial  burden  'We  do,  and  we  dare;' 

And  the  heart  as  of  old  beats  fast,  beats  high; 
There  are  flags  on  th.e  wails  whose  dark  b'.o-ci  staius 

Tell  mighty  deeds  of  the  battle  rout— 
Of  the  columns  tlving  along  the  lane— 

Of  Honor  and  Duty— of  HofK:  and  Doubt,     . 

'•There  are  voices  mingling  that  once  rang  out 

High  and  clear  thro'  the  battle  din. 
Sending  the  brave  with  a  clarion  shout. 

To  where  danger  with  death  was  closing  in. 
There  are  scars  of  a  hundred  battles  won 

And  lost,  on  the  Lices  gathered  here, 
And.  the  re<'Ord-  of  daring  deeds  that  were  >ione 

On  3  hund.red  tie'. is  in  the  davs  that  were! 
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"Rut,  room  for  the  dea>ll     Make  room  {'•r 

"Tl'.ere  are  phantom  forms  tiiat  come  ^ro\^ 

With  rille  in  hand  and  sv.  ord  at  knee, 
A  sileni  army  wh.ose  batl:ts  are  '.von— 

Grand  and  fearless  that  foliowed  Lee. 
There  bla/es  the  l.>nrn!n.i7  orinamme 

In  the  hau'l  that  bore  it  al  Malvern  lii"! 
And  here  is  the  .utouu  that  dealt  such  r-h.-.- 

To  the  flying-  foe  at  Gaines"  Mill. 

"All  here!     From  the  l/h.ie-eyed  boy  wh~  ". 

In  a  blaze  of  glory  from  Seven  Pine? 
To  the  bearded  man  %vho-;e  bloo'i  was  spe: 

I'nknown  and  nnwaichei  on  the  pioV;-=:: 
And  a  ring  of  the  old  music  in  the  air 

That  thrills  like  a  thrill  vf  the  days  i..-:. 
^Vith  tlie  martial bnrden,  v-e  Mo  and  we  d 

And  the  he^rt,  as  of  old,  be:Us  fast,  br^ 

"Ye  are  come  to  the  balls  of  heroes! 

'•'Comrades,  both  living  and  dead,  arire. 

And  pledge  me  in  silence  that  wonderf.: 
With  its  blood}-  fields  and  its  -Tloomy  skie 

And  its  hope  sown  thick  on  the  batrie  'A 
For  its  spirit  is  here  in  our  midst  to-day, 

Breaking  and  blesiin,:,;  the  bre:-.d  of  our  ; 
Surely  vhe  .-.lone  >hall  be  rolled  av.-ay 

An-'l  that  past  shall  rise  and  rejoice  a^air 


LATK3T  WuRK  OF  VIRGINIA  WOMHX. 


As  so  much  lia.s  been  gi\-en  of  the  labor  of  love  of  the  vs-o:!iea 
of  Richtriouci  dtiring  the  clays  of  the  Confederacy,  this  work 
would  be  incomplete  without  souie  notice  of  their  exertions  of  a 
later  date. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  two  socieiies  were  oriranized. 
the  Hollywood  and  Oakwood  ^-.lemorial  A?~:-"iations. 

These  ladies  banded  together  for  the  purt:  .se  of  caring  for  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  buried  from  the  ho;pi:als:  to  gather  the 
dead  from  the  battle-fields;  to  erect  a  n3onr.n:enr  at  e.-ch  place, 
and  to  institute,  upon  the  anniver'^ary  of  Ge:-.erai  Jackson's  ceat 
iu  iMay,  a  day  to  be  kept  sacredly  as  a  holi-iay.  when  each  u 
kuown  grave  should  be  decorated  every  returning  spring,  wi 
th.e  floral  trihutrs  of  their  love  and  continued  af^ecti'-r:. 

The  vi.--itor  to  these  cemeteries  is  struck  with  the  sad 


ta, 

un- 
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fulness  of  this  army  of  graves.  There  lie  the  de'ender.^  of  a  iosi: 
cause,  side  by  side,  far  from  hosue  and  loved  one<— -vast  hiilocks 
of  tufted  green,  the  gentle  zephyr  sigl'ing  through  the  branches 
of  the  giant  oaks,  a  continued  requiem  above  their  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  life. 

Not  long  since  I  wandered  in  the  !uidst  of  this  devoted  remem- 
brance, proud  that  above  place  and  power,  fashion  and  the  greed 
of  gain,  this  sacred  dust  is  cherished  and  the  past  vrith  its  re- 
markable history  is  not  forgotten. 

Thank  God  for  a  people  who  have  shoTT-n  :o  siiccee.iir.g  gen- 
erations their  av>preci:ition  of  the  brave,  u-hnowu,  South.ern  sol- 
dier I 

At  Oakwood,  in  the  eastern  limit  of  the  c;:y.  the  dead  from  the 
adjacent  battle-fields  are  buried  in  a  wide  ?e:::i-circ!e,  around  the 
tall,  white  monument  that  rears  its  l>-,f:y  head  above  a  broad 
granite  base,  alongside  their  comrades  who  d-ed  from  wounds  re- 
cei\-ed  in  the  man>-  engagements  around  the  c:i:y. 

This  bears  the  inscription: 

To  THE  Sixteen  TiiousANir  CoNi-EDzr-.ATE  Soel-ieks  who 
Lie  Buried  Here  from  Hvekv  Southern  State  [here  follows 
name  of  each  State]  Krixted  bv  <r)AKWooi'  Ladies"  Mr:;oRiAT. 

As>OCIATION. 

Xo  pen  can  describe  this  scene  or  adequaiely  depict  the  sensa- 
tioris  felt  as  all  the  immolation  of  self  is  here  brought  sensibly 
to  view,  but  amidst  it  all  glowed  the  ennob'.ing  thought  that  they 
are  cared  for  still,  and  as  long  as  these  daisy-starred  graves  here 
remain,  once  a  year,  at  least,  the  v.-omen  \\:'.\  unite  w::h  the  true 
and  brave  in  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  pa^'■ 

At  Hollywood  the  grounds  arc  v.it-s:g:\ea  :::ore  arti  =  i:call\-,  di- 
vided by  avenues  that  wind  gracefully  o'.er  hih  and  thr.  ugh  dale, 
past  vast  mausoleums  and  hill-side  vaults.  r.:-.-ering  beds,  shad,r 
woodland  nooks,  murmuring  streams,  and  ether  attractions  of 
fine  landscape  gardening. 

Confederate  avenue  was  the  locality  we  sought— the  Mecca  of 
our  pilgrimage.  Stately  trees  threw  their  shadows,  interspersed 
by  patches  of  sunshine,  cool  and  refreshing,  over  all  the  sur- 
roundings. 

As  I  trod  the  gravelled  walks  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  arbcr 
vitce,  cedar  aiid  holly,  strange  thoughts  sweheJ  within  my  bosom. 
I<ongtreet's  corps  was  again  passing  th-cugh  the  city  as  I  once 
saw  them,  bouyant  with  hope,  cheerful  r.mid  privation — the 
sunny-facecl  heroes  of  every  battle- rield. 

I  stood  upon  the  eminence  from  v.-hich.  the  monument  rises. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — nothing  bu.t  graves — i2,c^>o  South- 
er-n  soldiers  resting  side  bv  side,  with  onlv  wcodeu    head-boards 
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to  mark  their  place  of  slumber,  their  lovely  beds  attesting  to  the 
continued  care  they  receive. 

Sitting  down  at  the  base  of  ihe  tnonunivnt,  I  fell  into  a  re-e,'ie, 
having  wandered  otT  alone  lo  comtiinne  with  the  p:^st  ;.;:iO!s- 
tnrbed. 

Here  they  had  brought  the  dead  from  the  battle-field  of  Get- 
tysburg,— we  had  read  of  the  procession  a  mile  in  length. — the 
remains  escorted  by  old  military  companies,  city  officials,  citizens 
and  ladies  of  the  Association. 

What  a  picture  !  Grand,  glorious  o'd  Virginia  preserving  her 
ancient  dignit\'  even  beyond  the  realm  of  life  I  The  iir.g  under 
which  these  h^ad  marched  to  a  glorious  death  had  been  furled 
in  black  midnight,  and  gone  down  in  grief  and  agony,  but  men 
and  women  were  still  faithful,  and  coudd  still  scatter  llowers.  and 
water   tli^-m   with    tears,  above   the   breasts  of  the   uncor.c  ::ered 


The  monument  is  a  tall  pyramid  of  native  rough-h.ewa  granite. 
put  together  with  mathematical  exactness,  no  mortar  or  ce:r:':nt 
used  in  its  construction.  Half-way  up  its  rugged  four  s. ies  a 
marble  tablet,  is  inserted,  tn;aring  tlie  words:  '-Qvii  C(JNFHrEy  ^.tk 
Di;.\i.." 

Along  it.s  broad  base  is  ji'anted  honeysuckle,  running  r:.-es. 
ivy.  wisteria,  and  \'irginii  creep.-r.  Tb.ey  have  thro'vn  out 
their  tendrils  in  a  loving  clasp,  grown  in  and  out  among  the 
crevices  of  .the  rock,  clitiibing  nearly  to  the  summit — a  ma-s  of 
living  green — a  never-dying  memory  of  the  buried  brave.  There 
it  stands,  against  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky,  prominent  from  all 
points, — the  simplest,  grandest,  most  beautiful,  most  wonceriul 
testiraonial  ever  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  lov*d 
and  lost. 

'•  Rest  on.  embahric-l  and  sairted  (kail. 

Dear  a«  the  blood  you  c^'ave. 
No  impious  fool.step  here  shall  IreaJ 

The  ber1)age  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  t^lory  S^e  fbr'...;ol 

While  Fame  her  record  kecjis. 
Or  Honor  points  the  Viallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

"  Von  marMc  mitistrfl's  Voiceless  stone. 

In  deatliless  song  sh:;ll  tell. 
When  uiany  a  viini.slicd  age  has  flown, 

The  storv  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  wreck,  Tior  change,  nor  whiter's  Ulivjlir, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  Glory",  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb." 
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The  dead  are  honoicd,  but.  tlie  living  are  also  cherishe;,  a=^  the 
"Soldiers  Home."  beyond  the  equestrian  statue  of  Genera"  Lee, 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city,  bears  witness. 

The  building  was  purchased  through  the  exertions  of  the  R. 
K.  Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  Veteraiis,  assisted  by  the  H-'/vwood 
and  Oakwood  Associations,  and  here  are  gatiiered  sever::!  hun- 
dred Confederate  soldiers. 

The  grounds  and  drives  are  handsomely  kept,  inviting  visitors 
to  enjoy  the  surroundings. 

The  reception  room,  in  the  principal  building,  is  aGor::ed  by 
full-length  portraits  of  Crenerals  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
other  leaders,  the  expensive  work  of  local  artists, 

A  Confederate  museum  of  curio-ities  is  carefully  pre-er'.-ed. 
while  books  in  glass  ca-es  line  one  end  of  the  long  room. 

To  the  left  of  the  buildiu;^-  is  a  row  of  eight  tv/o-story  cottages, 
in  (^ueen  Anne  style,  donated  by  patriotic  sons  of  Virginia,  two 
by  Northern  admirers,  and  another  by  Miss  Smith,  daughter  of 
Governor  Smith,  who  built  tliis,  and  also  placed  in  the  chapel 
a  stained  glass  memorial  window,  in  memor\-  of  her  only  brother, 
who  was  killed  in  battle. 

The  little  chapel  stands  beyond  the  row  of  cottages,  near  the 
n:ain  road.  Each  stained  glass  v.'indow,  altar  railing,  p.ilpit, 
seat,  etc.,  is  a  memorial  offeiing  of  some  one  serving  in  the  Con- 
fedierate  causc.  Kach  denomination  holds  services  here  alter- 
nately, every  Sabbath  afternoon. 

Along  the  walks,  and  in  front  of  each  cottage,  are  plots  and 
rows  of  ever-blooming  roses,  geraniums,  and  other  attractive 
plants.  These  are  cored  for  by  the  old  soldiers,  who  nnd  this 
light  employment  pleasing,  giving  them  exercise  and  cut-door 
work . 

The  institution  is  upon  an  imlependent  basis.  The  city  de- 
veloping in  that  direction,  lots  have  been  sold  from  the  extensive 
grounds,  and  a  large  sum  realized.  This,  together  with  a  liberal 
yearly  appropriation  from  the  State  legislature,  has  placed  the 
Soldiers  Home  forever  beyond  want.  Thus  the  dead  and  the 
living  both  share  the  tenderest  care  from  a  cultivated,  appreci- 
ative people,  and  heaven's  choicest  blessings  will  rest  a?  a  bene- 
diction over  each  doublv-consecrated  life. 


FRAVER  or  Tin:  south. 

FATHKR  RV.A.N. 

My.  heart  is  filled  v/ith  aiv^a-ish,  deep  au'i  vast. 

ily  hopes  are  buried  with  mj-  chiidren's  dust. 
My  joys  have  lied,  my  it-ar^  art-  tlowin;::  fast. 

Ill  whoni.  save  Thee,  our  Father,  shall  v,-e  trust.* 
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rity  tiu\  I'at'ticr,  tor  Hw  iioiy  sa'-e 

Wliosr  Iroktr:;  heart  h'\'^-i\  al  :.he  ieet  of  erief. 

That  hearts  of  eavtli,  \vhe:;e\-cr  they  shttifrceak. 
Might  go  to  His,  aiul  tiU'l  a  S-ire  relief. 

Girdled  with  elooin,  of  all  my  ':r■^'■htl!e:^:;  ^horu, 

And  garmented  with  grief,  I  ki?.-  Thy  re  ', 
Aiid  Liirn  my  face,  with  tears  all  wet  an  1  v.  cm. 

To  catch  one  stnile  of  pity  tVoai  my  G*;. 
Around  me  blight,  where  ail  before  was  :  ■.jom. 

And  so  luucii  lost,  alasl  aud  nothing  wo:: 
Save  this— that  I  can  lean  on  wreck  and  tciub 

And  weep,  anil  ^veeping  pray.  Thy  wi'.i  he  done. 

Mv  children,  Father,  Thy  fortriveness  need: 

AIa<,  their  licart:;  have' o:-/ly"' place  for  trar:^: 
Forgive  them.  Father,  ev'ry  wrongful  dee.i, 
.    And  every  sin  of  these  four  bioody  year?: 
And  give  them  strength  to  l)ear  their  bou;:  '"-eis  loss, 
Ami  from  their  'learts  -ake  every  thor  ■:,-'-:  of  liate: 
Aud  while  tiiey  climb  their  Calvaiy  with  t/.eir  Cross. 
Oh!  help  them,  I'-ather.  to  endure  its  vv-cight. 

And  for  my  dead,  my  Father,  may  I  pray? 

Ah!  sighs  may  soothe,  liut  prayer  will  soothe  me  m: 
1  keep  eternal  watch  above  their  clay: 

Oh!  rest  their  souls,  my  Father.  I  imp'.orc! 
Forgive  my  foes — they  knov.-  liot  what  th-y  do — 

F'orgivc  them  all  the  tears  tr.ey  maiie  h'l-  f'.ied: 
Forgive  them,  thongli  nty  noblest  sons  they  slew. 

And  bless  ti:en:,  thor.gl;  they  curse  my  poor,  dear  k 

Oh!  ma^y-  my  woes  be  each  a  carrier-do\'c. 

With  swift,  white  wings,  that  bathing  in  my  tears. 
Will  bear  Tliee,  Father,  all  my  prayers  of  love. 

And  bring  me  peace  in  all  my  ^loubts  anJ  fears. 
Father,  I  kneel,  'mid  ruin,  wreck  and  grave — 

A  desert  waste,  where  all  was  erst  so  fair — 
And  for  my  rhildri.a  d.vA  my  x-cs  I  crave 

i'itv  and  pardon.      Father,  hear  mv  rrav-cr. 


[Tilt'  i-:xi).] 
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